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11. publie en never ceaſe to give 

us falſe conceptions of the paſt, the pre- 

ſent, and the future? In their opinion, 
ſurely, mankind muſt have been born to be de- 
ceived; with ſo much confidence do they pretend, 
even in this enlightened age, to obtrude upon us 
the fables of Herodotus ; nay, and fables which 


even Herodotus himſelf would not have dared to 


impoſe upon the Greeks. 

What the wiſer are we for being fo fequtitly 
told that Menes was the grandſon of Noah? and 
with what appearance of juſtice can we affect to 
ridicule the genealogies of Moreri, while we our- 
ſelves compoſe others no leſs ridiculous? Noah, 
(it is affirmed) ſent his children to travel into fo- 
reign parts; his grand-ſon, Menes, into Egypt; 
his other grand ſon into China; I know not what 
other grand-ſon into Sweden; and a younger deſ- 


cendant ſtill into Spain. Travelling, in thoſe 
days, muſt hare improved the minds of young 


Yor, XIII. B gen- 
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gentlemen much more than it does at preſent. 
'The moderns, in the courſe of ten or-twelve cen- 


turies, rave hardty been able to acquire an im- 


perfect knowledge in geometry; but theſe ancient 
travellers were no ſooner arrived in thoſe unculti- 
vated. countries, than they began to foretel eclip- 
ſes. Certain it is, the anthentic hiſtory of China 
contains calculations of eclipſes for about four 
thouſand years. Confucius mentions thirty- ſix 


computations of the ſame nature, all of which, ex- 


except four, the mathematical miſſionaries have 
found to be juſt. But theſe fats do not puzzle 


the writers who have been pleaſed to make Noah 
the grand-ſather of Fohi; becauſe they are reſolved 


that nothing ſhall puzzle them. 
Other admirers of antiquity would make us 


believe, that the Egyptians were the wiſeſt people 


in the univerſe; becauſe, forſooth, they paid an ex- 
treme deference to their prieſts; and yet it is well 


known, that the wiſe prieſts and legiſlators of theſe 
wiſe people worſuipped monkeys, cats, and onions. 


We may extol the works of the ancient Egyptians 
as much. as even we pleaſe: ſuch of them, how- 
ever, as: {till remains, are at beſt but ſhapeleſs 
blocks; the fineſt of their ſtatues not being com- 
paraþle to the moſt indifferent of our ordinary 
artiſts, The Egyptians muſt certainly have learned 
the art of ſculpture from the Greeks ;. there never 
having been a maſterly performance produced in 
Egypt, that did not proceed from the hand of a 

Greek, . The Egyptians, tis ſaid, were profound- 


ly ſkilled in aſtronomy : the four ſides of a great 
pyramid are oppoſed to the four quarters of the 
world ; is not that a convincing proof of the truth 


of the affertion ? But were the Egyptians equal to 
our Caſſini 3, our Halley's, our ple, s, or Tycho- 
Brahe 7 
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Brahe's 2 theſe good people told Herodotus, with 
great gravity, that in eleven thouſand years, the 
ſun had ſet twice in the ſame place where 1 it riſes. 
Such was their aſtronomy * 5 

It coſt, according to Mr. Rollin, fifty thouſand 
crowns to open and ſhut the fluices of the lake 
Meeris. ' This author is very dear with his ſluices ; 
and, beſides, his calculations are falſe; - There is 
no ſluice, (unleſs it be a very bad one indeed,) 
that may not be opened and ſhut for a crown: 
but it coſt, he ſays, fifty talents to open and ſhut 
theſe ſluices. It muſt be obſerved, that in the 
time of Colbert, a talent was equal to three thou- 
ſand: French livres. Rollin, however, is not aware, 
that ſince that period, the current value cf our 
ſpecie is nearly doubled; and that therefore, the 
expences of opening the ſluices of the lake Mœris 
muſt have been, according to his computation, 
about three hundred thouſand livres, which is al- 


moſt two hundred and ninety- ſeven thouſand livres 


more than enough. All the other calculations in 
his thirteen volumes ſeem to be equally inaccu- 
rate. The ſame author affirms, after Herodotus, 
that in Egypt, a country not near ſo extenſive as 
France, there was a ſtanding army of four hun- 
dred thonſand men, every one of whom had a 
daily allowance of five pounds - bread, and two 
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* If their LETS, in "ola did not OEMS" farther | 
than the inſtances here given, they ſurely lad no great 
reaſon to boaſt of their knowledge, But if we may believe 


Diodorus Siculus, and other hiſtorians beſides Herodotus, 


the Egyptians excelled all the world in the arts of geo- 
metry, arithmetic, aſtronomy, and medicine; and it is ge- 
nerally allowed that Egypt was the ſource from whence 
Greece derived the firſt principles of the arts and ſciences, 
both for PRO and utility. 3» 
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pounds of fleſh, 'This laſt article makes eight 
hundred thouſand pounds of fleſh a-day for the 
ſoldiers alone, in a country where they hardly 
eat any fleſh at all. Beſides, to whom belonged 
theſe four hundred thouſand ſoldiers, while Egypt 
was divided into ſeveral petty principalities? But 
this is not all; we are further told, that every ſol- 


dier had fix acres of land free from taxes. 'Two 
millions four hundred thoufand acres of ground 


that paid nothing to the ſtate! and yet this poor 
and petty ſtate maintain a greater army than is 
now-a-days maintained by the grand ſignor, who 


is maſter of Egypt, and other territories, ten times 


more extenſive than it. Lewis XIV. it is true, 
had four hundred thouſand men in arms for ſome 
years ; but that was an extraordinary and unna- 
tural effort, and that effort hath ruined France. 
Would people but take the pains to conſult 
their reaſon, inſtead of their memory, and to ex- 


amine rather than tranſcribe, we ſhould not ſee. 


books and errors multiplied without end : nothing 
would then be committed to writing that had 
not the recommendation at once of novelty and of 
truth. The qualification in which hiſtorians are 
commonly defective is a true philoſophical ſpirit ; 
moſt of them, as they now are, inſtead of diſcuſ- 
ſing matters of fact with men, content themſelves 
- with telling tales to children. Should the fable of 


Smerdis? ears, or that of Darius“, who gained a 


king- 


— ** . 


„We ſee nothing at all improbable in this ſtory of Da- 
rius, who agreed with the other competitors, that next day 
they ſhould meet at a certain place, and the crown be con- 
ferred on him whoſe horſe ſhould firſt neigh. This cir- 


cumſtance being known to Oenebarus, an officer of Darius, 


he 
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Van Dale, Fontenelle, and Baſnage. 
gard to Mr. Fontenelle, ſays he, his book againſt 
oracles, drawn from Van Dale, is to be conſidered 
merely as a youthful performance.” This decree, 
1 am afraid, of Rollin's old age againſt' Fon- 


HIS O Rf Fs 5 
ase by the neighing of his horſe, or that of 
Sanacharib, or Sennakerib, or Sannacabon, whoſe 
army was miraculouſly deſtroyed by rats; ſhould 
fuch fables as theſe, I fay, be reprinted in the pre- 
ſent age? If men will ſtill repeat ſuch improbable 
ſtories, let them at leaſt repreſent them as no bet- 
ter than they really are. 

Is it allowable for a man of ſenſe, born in the 
eighteenth century, to entertain us with a ſerious 
diſcourſe concerning the oracles of Delphos ? one 
while to tell us that this oracle propheſied that 
Cræſus would boil a ſheep and a tortoiſe in a tor- 
taiſe-ſhell? at another, to inform us that battles 


were won agreeable to the prediction of Apollo? 


and to aſſign as the cauſe of theſe events the great 
power of the devil? Mr. Rollin, in his ancient 
hiſtory, undertakes the defence of oracles againſt. 
„With re- 


tenelle's youth, will be reverſed at the bar of 
reaſon, where it ſeldom happens that rhetoricians 
gain their cauſe, when they enter the liſts with 
philoſophers. To be convinced of this, we need: 


only attend to what Rollin hath ſaid in his tenth 


A 


— 


he cauſed a mare to be brought to his maſter's horſe ore 


the very ſpot aſſigned as the ſcene of determination, and 
next day the ſteed no ſooner approached the place than he 


began to neigh. That ſuch an agreement ſhould be made, 


and ſuch a ſtratagem practiſed among a barbarous people, 
is not at all unlikely; as an analogous inſtance, we might 


quote from ſcripture the device of Jacob's. * ſticks 


when he fed the flocks of Laban.. 


B 3 volume, 
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volume, where he means to ſpeak of phyſics. He 
there alledges, that Archimedes, in order to de- 
monſtrate the ſurpriſing effects of the mechanical 
powers, to his good friend the king of Syracuſe, 
ordered a galley, doubly loaded, to be placed on 
the ſolid earth, and then puſhed it gently into the 
ſtream with one finger, without ſo much as coming 
out of his chariot. This, 'tis plain, is the lan- 
guage of a rhetorician; had he had the leaſt 
fmattering of philoſophy, he would at once have 
perceived the abſurdity of what he aſſerts * 

Would we improve the preſent time to the beſt 
advantage,” we ought not, methinks, to ſquander 


away dr lives in brooding over ancient fables, 


I would adviſe a young man to acquire a flight 
knowledge of theſe remote ages; but I would 


have him to begin the ſerious ſtudy of hiſtory at 
that period where it becomes truly intereſting to 


us, which, in my opinion, is towards the end of 
the fifteenth century. From that ra hiſtory is 
rendered more authentic, chiefly by means of the 
art of printing, which was then concealed. The 


general face of Europe was invented: the Turks, 


who overſpread it, baniſhed polite literature from 
Conſtantinople; but it flouriſhed in Italy: it was 


eſtabliſhed in France; and it went to poliſh the rude - 


manners of the Germans, the Engliſh, and other 
northern nations. A new religion delivered one 
half of Europe from papal ſubjection. A new 
ſyſtem of politicks took 4 : by the 181 of the 


r 


— —_ bg. - . ” 


* That ieee carried the e nes powers to 6 


ſurprifing pitch ef exertion is certainly true; and whether 
from a complication of theſe powers it might not} be poſ- 


ible to do ſomething like what is here mentioned, we an 


leave patiofophers to determine. . d 
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mariner's compaſs, the Cape of Good Hope was 


doubled, and the trade between Europe and China 
was rendered more eaſy than that between Paris 
and Madrid. America was diſcovered; a new 


world was conquered, and our own was almoſt 


totally changed: the chriſtian nations of Europe 
became a kind of immenſe, republic, in which the 
balance of power was eſtabliſhed upon a more ſure 
and ſolid foundation than it had ever been in an- 
cient Greece. A perpetual intercourſe unites; all 


the parts of this vaſt body together, in ſpite of the 


wars excited by the ambition of kings, and even 


in ſpite of religious wars, which are {till more de- 


ſtrudtire. The arts, which are the glory of every 
kingdom, were carried to a degree of perfectiou 
which they never attained in Greece and Rome. 
This is the hiſtory which every man ought! to: 
know: in this you will find no chimerical pre- 


diction, no! ying oracles, no falſe miracles, no ſtupid 
fables; in this every thing is true, almoſt to the! 

moſt minute circumſtances, about which, however, 
none but little ſouls will give them great concern. 


To us every thing relates, every thing contributes 
to our advantage. The plate from which we eat, 


our furniture, our wants, our new pleaſures, all 


conſpire to remind us that America, the Eaſt In- 
dies, and, of conſequence, the whole world has, 
within theſe two centuries and a half, been re- 


united by the induſtry of our forefathers. We 


cannot take a ſingle ſtep that does not recal to 


our memory the great change which hath lately 


been brought about in the world.- Here are a 
hundred cities which were formerly ſubje& to the 
pope, but which are now free. There have been 


eſtabliſhed, at leaſt for a time, the privileges of the 


Germanic body: here is formed the moſt perfect 
B 4 re- 
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republic in a country, which is every moment in 
danger of being ſwallowed up by the ſea: England 
hath united true liberty with royalty: Sweden 
copies the glorious example; but her ſiſter Den- 
mark has not the prudence to follow the ſame 
courſe. If I travel into Germany, France, or 
Spain, I every where find the traces of that inve- 
terate quarrel, which hath ſubſiſted ſo long be- 
tween the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon; hou- 
ſes united by ſo many treaties, all which have been 
productive of the moſt cruel and bloody wars. 
There is not a ſingle man in Europe, whoſe for- 
tune has not, in ſome meaſure, been influenced 
by thoſe great revolutions. And does it become 
us after this to trifle away our time with Salma- 
nazar, and Mardokempad, and with curious, but 
uſeleſs enquiries concerning the anecdotes of Cay- 
amarrat the Perſian, and vf Sabaco Metophis. 
No man ſure, when arrived at the age of matu- 
rity, and engaged in the management of weighty 


and important affairs, will fit down to relate the 


tales of his nurſe. 
S οοο 
New RzyLecrTions on His rox v. 
Doubt not but the ſame change which hath 
lately happened in phyſics may ſoon take place 
in the manner of writing hiſtory. New diſcoveries 
have baniſhed the old ſyſtems, One would with 
too to ſtudy the characters of mankind with all that 


intereſting particularity of circumſtance, which now 
conſtitutes the foundation of natural philoſophy. 


We now begin to give little credit to the ad - 


venture of Curtius, who ſhut up a gulph, by 
| __throw- 
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throwing himſelf and his horſe into the opening; 
the ſhields which came down from heaven, and 
all the pretty taliſmans which the Gods were 
wont, with, ſo much liberality, to preſent to man- 
"kind; the Veſtals, who ſet a ſhip afloat by the 
charm of their girdle: in, a word, the whole 
group of thoſe famous fooleries, with which ancient 
hiſtories are ſtuffed, are now become the objects 
of ridicule and deriſion. In the ſame light we 
conſider what Mr. Rollin has related, with ſo much 


_ gravity, in his ancient hiſtory, of king Nabis, who 


complimented all thoſe who gave him money with 
the enjoyment of his wife, and placed ſuch as re- 
fuſed” to contribute in the arms of a handſome 
doll, reſembling the queen exactly in outward ap- 
pearance, but armed, under her petticoats, with 
ſharp iron points. Who, when he hears ſo many 
authors repeating, one after another, that the fa- 
mous Otho, archbiſhop of Mayence, was be- 
fieged and devoured by an army of rats, in 698; 
that Gaſcony was deluged with ſhowers of blood 
in 1017; and that two armies of ſerpents fought 
a battle near Tournay, in 1059.; who, I ſay, on 
hearing ſuch improbable ſtories as theſe, can re- 
frain from laughing ? prodigies, predictions, and 
fiery trials, &c. are now held in the fame degree of 
credit and eſtimation with the fables of Herodotus. 

I here mean to treat of modern. hiſtory ; in 
which you will find no dolls embracing courtiers, 
no biſhops devoured by rats, 

Some people take great pains, (and not without 
reaſon,) to mark the preciſe day on which a bat- 
tle was fought. They relate every article of a 
treaty ; they deſcribe the pomp and ſolemnity of 
a coronation, the ceremony .of receiving a cap, 
and even the entry of an ambaſſador, without for- 

— | er. 
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getting either his Swiſs or lackeys. It is very 
proper that public records ſhould be kept of every 
thing, that ſo we may be able to conſult them on 
occaſion; and indeed I conſider all our large 
books at preſent as ſo many dictionaries. But 
after having read the deſcriptions of three or four 
thouſand battles, and the ſubſtance of ſome hun- 
dreds of treaties, I do not find myſelf one jot 
wiſer than when I began; becauſe from them! 
learn nothing but events. The battle of Charles 
Martel gives me no more inſight into the charac- 
ters of the French and Saracens, than does the 
victory which Tamerlane gained over Bajazet, into 
thoſe of the Turks and Tartars. I own indeed, 
that when I read the memoirs of cardinal de Retz, 
and of madame de Motteville, I know every word 
of what the queen-mother ſaid to Mr. de Jerſay ; 
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|. I ſee how the coadjutor aſſiſted in raiſing and 
1 ſtrengthening the barricadoes; and I could almoſt 
10 make an abſtract of the long converſations which _ 
f he had with madame de Bouillon. This ſerves 
| very well to gratify my curioſity; but contributes . 
i little to my inſtruction. There are ſome books 


that contain the true or falſe anecdotes of a court. 
Whcever hath ſeen courts, or is deſirous of ſeeing 
them, is as fond of theſe illuſtrious trifles, as a 
country lady is of hearing the news of the paltry 
village from which ſhe came. 

At bottom both are guided by the ſame prin- 
ciple; and the motive that actuates the one is as 
noble as that which influences the other. Under 

the reign of Henry IV. the anecdotes of Charles 
IX. were the ſubject of converſation; and durin 

the firſt years of Lewis XIV. the duke de Bellegarde 
was the favourite topic of diſcourſe. All theſe 


trifles are preſerved for an age or two, and then | 
ſink into eternal obliyion. 
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o HISTORY: ur 
| But the misfortune is, that in order to attain 
this ſuperficial kind of knowledge, we neglect ſtu- 
dies infinitely more uſeful and important. I want 
to know what was the ſtrength of a nation before 
a war, and whether that war contributed to increaſe 
or diminiſn its ſtrength. Was Spain richer be- 
fore the conqueſt of the new world than it is at 
preſent ? how much more populous was it in the 
time of Charles V. than in that of Philip IV? 
Why was it that Amſterdam, about two centuries. 
ago, hardly contained twenty thouſand ſouls ?' 


Why, at preſent, does it contain two hnndred 


and forty. thouſand ? and what is the moſt accu- 


rate method of determining the difference ? Haw 


much more populous is England now than it was 
under Henry VIII? Is it true (as is alledged in the 
Perſian Letters,) that the earth wants inhabitants; 
and that it is depopulated in compariſon of what 
it was ſome two thouſand years ago? Rome, it is 
true, contained at that time many more citizens 
than it does at preſent. I acknowledge too, that 
Alexandria and Carthage were great cities; but 
Paris, London, Conſtantinople, Grand Cairo, Am- 
ſterdam, and Hamburgh, were not then in being. 
There were three hundred nations in ancient 
Gaul; but theſe three hundred nations were not 


equal to ours, either in number of men, or in the 


knowledge and practice of the arts of peace. Ger- 
many was formerly a foreſt, now it is covered 
with a hundred opulent cities. One would be al- 


moſt tempted to think that the ſpirit of invective, 


wearied with perſecuting individuals, had attacked 

the whole human kind. The conſtant and ge- 

neral. complaint is, that thes world daily becomes 
at once more vicious and leſs populous, © What 


then? have we any reaſon to regret our not having 
--B 6 lived 
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lived in thoſe times, when there was no high- way 
from Bovrdeaux to Orleans, and when Paris was 
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a ſmall village, the inhabitants of which were 
perpetually cutting each other's throats? People 


may ſay what they will, but Europe certainly 


contains more men than it did formerly, and 
theſe men are more active and induſtrious. One 


may eaſily know how much Europe hath increaſed 


in people during the courſe of any number of 
years; for in almoſt all your great cities, a lift of 
the births is publiſhed at the end of the year; 


and according to the ſure and accurate method 


lately laid down. by a Dutch gentleman, equally 
ingenious and indefatigable, one may calculate 
the number of people from that of the births. 

This then will be a principal object of atten- 
tion to every one that would read hiſtory like a 


citizen and philoſopher. But he will take care 


not to confine his attention to this particular 
alone; he will enquire what hath been the pre- 


vailing virtue and vice of a nation; why it hath 


been powerful or weak by ſea ; and how and in what 


degree it has been enriched during the courſe of 


a century; theſe two laſt articles may be fully aſ- 
certained from the liſt of exportations. He will 
endeavour to learn how the arts and manufac- 
tures have been eſtabliſhed, and will trace them 
through all their windings and turnings, in their 


progreſs from one country to another, In a word, 
the revolutions in the manners of the people, and 
in the laws of the land, will be the great object of 
his moſt ſerious ſtudy and attention. Thus, in- 


ſtead of obtaining a partial knowledge of the 


hiſtory of kings and courts, he will acquire a tho- 


rongh inſight into the characters of mankind, 
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In yain do Iread the annals of France; all our 

hiſtories are ſilent with regard to theſe intereſting 
particulars. None of them have choſen for their 
motto, Homo ſum, humani nil a me alienum puto. We 


ought" then, in my opinion, artfully to interweave 
theſe uſeful enquiries with the general contexture 


of events. This appears to me to be the only 
method of writing modern hiſtory like a true po- 


litician and a true philoſopher. To write ancient 


hiſtory is, in effect, to mix a few truths with a 
thouſand falſhoods. Perhaps the uſe of this hiſ- 
tory is much the ſame with that of ancient fables ; 
the great events which it contains are the conſtant 
ſubjects of our paintings, our poems, our conver- 
ſation; and from thence too we derive the grand 


outlines of morality. We ſhould read the ad- 


ventures of Alexander, as we do the labours of 
Hercules. In fine, ancient hiſtory ſeems to have 
the ſame relation to modern, that old medals have 
to the current coin; the former are repoſited in 
the cabinets of the curious, the latter circulates 


through the world for the uſe and convenience of 


mankind. 
But to undertake and execute ſuch a work: the 
author muſt be poſſeſſed of ſeveral kinds of 


knowledge beſides that of books; he. muſt be 


encouraged by the government, as much, at leaſt, 
for what he may perform, as were the Boileau's, 
the Racine's, and the Valincourt's, for what they 
never performed; ſo that what a witty clerk of 
the treaſury ſaid of theſe gentlemen may never 
be applicable to him. We never ſaw any thing 
beſdaging to them but their ſeal, N 
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Emperor of Russ14.. 
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neceſſity. So powerful is the influence of habit 
over the generality of mankind, and ſo little deſirous 
are they of what they don't underſtand; the ge- 
nius unfolds itſelf with ſo much difficulty, and is 


ſo eaſily ſuppreſſed by the ſlighteſt obſtacles, 


that there is great reaſon to believe, that all na- 
tions continued, for thouſands of ages, in a ſtate 


of the moſt profound ignorance, till, at laſt, ſuch 


men as Peter-the Great aroſe, at that preciſe pe- 
riod when it was proper they ſhould ariſe. 
A young gentleman of Geneva, called Le Fort, 


happened to be at Moſcow, with the Daniſh am- 


baſſador, about the year 1695. He had learned 


the Ruſſian tongue in a, very ſhort time; and ſpoke 


almoſt. all the European languages. Peter the 
Great, who was then nineteen years of age, ſaw 
Le Fort, conceived a liking for him, took him at 
firſt into his ſervice, and afterwards admitted him 


into the moſt intimate familiarity. From him he 
learned, that there was another manner of living 


and of reigning, than that, which, from time im- 
memorial, had been unhappily eſtabliſhed through- 
out his vaſt empire; and, had it not been for this 


young gentleman, Ruſſia had fill remained in its 


original ſtate of rudeneſs and barbarity. 
| | | Peter 


HE many impartant and: difficult enter- 
prizes undertaken and executed by Peter I. 
none of which had ever entered into the thoughts 
of any of his predeceſſors,» juſtly procured him 
the ſirname of Great, Before his time, the 
knowledge of the Ruſſians was wholly confined 
to thoſe ſimple arts which are the reſult of mere 
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Peter muſt have been born with a ſoul truly 
great, otherwiſe he never would have liſtened ſo 
readily to the: inſtructions of a ſtranger, nor been 
able to diveſt himſelf of all the. prejudices of the 
prince and of the Ruſſian. He ſoon perceived 
that he had a nation and an empire to form anew z 
but he was. poſſeſſed of no means equal to the ac- 
compliſhment of ſuch an arduous and noble enter- 
prize. From that time he took a reſolution of leaving 
his dominions, and of going, like Prometheus, to 
borrow the heavenly fire to animate his compra- 
triots. This celeſtial ſpark. he went to ſeareh for 
among the Dutch, who, about three centuries be- 
fore, were as deſtitute of it as the Rullians, them- 
{clves. He could not, however, carry his ſcheme 


into execution ſo ſoon as he could have wiſhed- 


He was obliged to ſupport a, war | againſt , the 


Turks, or rather againſt the Tartars, in 16963 


and it was not till after he had conquered his ene- 
mies, that he left his own dominions, and went 


to learn all the arts which were utterly unknown 
in Rullia. 


The maſter of the largeſt empire in 
the univerſe lived almoſt two years at Amſterdam, 
and in the village of Sardam, under the name of 
Peter Michaeloff; though his common appellation 
was Mr. Peter Bas. He ordered his name to be 
enrolled among the carpenters of that famous vil- 
lage, which furniſhed ſhips to almoſt all Europe. 

He handled the adz and the compaſs; and, after 
having laboured in his ſhop at ſhip-building, he 
ſtudied geography, geometry, and hiſtory, The 
mob at firſt crouded about him; but he ſoon 
checked their curioſity, by repelling bis imperti- 
nent viſitors with a good deal of rudeneſs and ſe- 
verity, which, however, thoſe people, ſo remark - 
able for pride and reſentment, bore with great 
patience: 
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16 Axrcpor rs relating to 
patience, The firſt language he learned was the 


Dutch: he then applied himſelf to the German, 
which appeared to him a very ſmooth and harmo- 


nious tongue, and which he ordered to be ſpoke 
at his own court. 

He acquired likewiſe a ſnattering of the Eng- 
liſh, in his voyage to London ; but he never un- 
derſtood the French, which hath ſince become the 
language of Peterſburg,” under the-empreſs Eliza- 
beth, in proportion as the nation has been civi- 
lized and poliſhed. 

His ſtature was tall ; his countenance was noble 
and majeſtic, but ſometimes disfigured by convul- 
ſions, which even altered the features of his face. 


This defect in his organs was commonly attributed 
to the effects of poiſon, which was ſaid to have 


been given him by his fiſter Sophia. But the true 
poiſon was the wine and brandy, in which, truſt- 
ing too much to the ſtrength of his bannen; 
he. frequently indulged to exceſs. 

He converſed as frankly with a common me- 
chanic as with the general of an army. In this he 
ated, not like a barbarian, who makes no diſ- 


3 between men of different ranks, nor like 
a popular prince, who wants to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with all the world; he acted like a man who 


was deſirous of acquiring knowledge. He loved 
the women as much as his rival, the king of Swe- 


den, dreaded them; and, as in eating, ſo in mat- 


ters of gallantry, every thing was equally good. 
He valued himſelf much more on being able to 


drink a great quantity, than on poſſeſſing a nice 
and exquiſite taſte, capable of diſtinguiſbing your 


fine and delicious wines. 


It is a common obſervation, that kings and le- 
desen ſhould not allow themſelves to be hur- 
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tried away by the violence of paſſion ; but no man 
vas ever more paſfionate, or leſs merciful, than 
Peter the Great. This is one of thoſe defects 
in the character of a king, which it is impoſſible 


to excuſe by a frank confeſſion ; at laſt, however, 
he became ſenſible of his failing, and, in his ſe- 
cond journey to Holland, he ſaid to a magiſtrate 


ol that country, © I have reformed my ſubjects, 


but have not been able to reform myſelf.” It muſt 
be owned, however, that the cruelties with which 


be is reproached were as cuſtomary at the court 


of Moſcow, as at that of Morocco. Nothing was 
more common, than to ſee a czar inflicting an 

= hundred laſhes with a bulls pizzle upon the naked 
- + ſhoulders of one of the firit officers of the crown, 
or of a maid of honour, for having neglected their 
duty thro* drunkenneſs ; or trying the goodneſs 
of his ſabre, by cutting off the head of a crimi- 
nal. Peter had performed ſome of theſe Ruflian 

ceremonies. Le Fort, indeed, had gained ſuch 

an aſcendant over him, as to be able, ſometimes, 
to ſtop his hand when he was juſt upon the point 

of ſtriking ; but, unhappily, Le Fort was not al- 

ways in his company. 

His journey to Holland, and eſpecially his taſte 
for the arts, which now began to unfold itſelf, 
ſoftened his manners a little; for it is the naturat 
tendency of all the arts to render men more hu- 
mane and ſociable. He often breakfaſted with a 
geographer, with whom he made ſea-charts. He 
paſſed whole days with the famous Ruiſch, who 
firſt invented the art of making thoſe curious in- 
jections, which have carried medicine to ſo high a 


degree of perfection, and have freed it from its 


former nauſeouſneſs. Peter gave himſelf, to the 
age of twenty-two, ſuch an education, as # Dutch 
mechanic 


18 ANECDOTEs relating to 


mechanic would have given a ſon, in whom he per- 


_ ceived ſome ſparks of genius; and this education 


was much ſuperior to what any emperor of Ruſſia 
before him had ever received. At the ſame time, 
he ſent the young Muſcovites to travel and im- 
prove themſelves in all the countries of Europe. 
But his firſt attempts of this nature were attended 


with little ſucceſs. His new diſciples did not imi- 


tate the example of their maſter; there was even 
one of them that had been ſent to Venice, who 
never came out of his chamber, that ſo he might 
have no cauſe to reproach himſelf with having 
ſeen any other country than Ruſſia. This ſtrong 
averſion to foreign countries was infuſed into 
them by their prieſts, who alledged that travelling 
was an unpardonable crime in a Chriſtian, ſor the 
ſame reaſon that the Jews, in the Old Teſta- 
ment, had been forbid to aſſume the manners of their 


neighbours, more rich and more induſtrious than 
themſelves. * : 


In 1698 he teft en 1 went to Eng- 


land, not in the character of a ſhip-wright, nor: 
in that of a ſovereign, but under the name of a 
Ruſſian gentleman who travelled for his inſtrue- 
tion“. He ſaw and examined every thing: he even 
went to the repreſentation of an Wanka comedy, 


— 


V peter expreſſed a deſire to ſee the manner in which: 
Britiſh criminals were puniſhed with death; but, it proving. 
what is called a maiden ſeſſion at the Old Baily, he grew 
impatient and complained to king William; who told him- 
he could not help his being diſappointed, as no perſon had: 
been condemned, and he had no right to take away the life 


of any ſubje& until he ſhould receive the ſentence of the 
law, 


liſh manner.” But this offer his Britannick a thought 
proper to decline. TE 
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* If that be the caſe, (ſaid Peter) you may take any 8 
of my retinue, and cauſe them to be executed in the Eng- 
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though he did not underſtand a word of it; but 
; "90 he found in the play-houſe an actreſs, called Miſs 
= Crofts, from whom he received ſome favours, 
without having the generoſity to make her fortune. 
| . King William cauſed a convenient houſe to be 
fitted up for his accommodation, which in London 
is a very great compliment. Palaces are not com- 
mon in that immenſe city: there you hardly ſee 
any thing but low houſes, with paultry gates, 
like thoſe of our ſhops, without court or garden. 
= Indifferent as the houſe was, the czar found it 
too handſome; and, that he might have the bet- 
ter opportunity of improving himſelf in ſea- af. 
fairs, he took up his lodging in Wapping. He 
frequently dreſſed himſelf in the habit of a ſailor, 
and made uſe of this diſguiſe to engage ſeveral 
ſeamen. i in his ſervice. 18 
It was at London that he formed me deſign of 
8 drawing the Volga and the Tanais into the ſame 
channel. He even intended to join the Dwina to 
7 theſe two rivers. by a canal; and thus to re-unite 
the Ocean and the Black and Caſpian Seas. The 
Engliſh, hom be carried along with him, ſerved 
him but poorly in this great project; and the 
Turks, who took Aſoph from him in 1212, op- 
poſed the execution of ſuch a vaſt undertaking“. 
As he happened to want money at London, 
the merchants of that city offered him an hundred 
thauſand crowns, provided he would grant them 
a liberty of tranſporting tobacco into Ruſha, This, 
was not only a great novelty in Muſcovy, but was, 
even inconſiſtent with the eltabliſhed Haine + he 
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* If we: may believe Tae Perrys; whom Peter 8h 
as chief engineer in this great work, the Engliſh were 
rated, with equal ingratitude and brutality. = 1-551 
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patriarch had excommunicated every one that 
ſmoked tobacco, becauſe their enemies, the Turks, 
ſmoked; and the clergy conſidered it as one of 


the greateſt privileges of their order, to hinder 
the Ruſſians from ſmoking. The czar, however, 


accepted the hundred thouſand crowns, and 
undertook, to introduce the practice of ſmok- 
ing even among the clergy themſelves. He like- 
wiſe refolved to make ſeveral other innovations in 
the religious ſyſtem. 
Kings are commonly wont to Mike preſents to 
ſuch illuſtrious travellers ; and the preſent which 
William made to Peter was a genteel compli- 
ment, worthy of them both; he gave him a 
yacht of twenty-five guns, an excellent ſailer, gilt 


like a Roman altar, and ſtored with all kinds of 


proviſions; and the whole ſhip's crew chearfulhy 
conſented that they ſhould be included in the pre- 


| ſent. In this yacht, of which himſelf was the 


chief pilot, Peter returned to Holland to re-viſit 


his carpenters. From thence, about the middle 
of the year 1698, he went to Vienna, where rhere 


was no neceſſity for his tarrying ſo long as at 
London, becauſe, at the court of the grave Leo- 
pold, there was much more ceremony to be per- 


formed, and far leſs inſtruction to be gained. After 
having ſeen Vienna, he intended to have gone to Ve- 


nice, and thence to Rome; but a civil war, occaſioned 
by his abſence, and by the permiſſion of ſmoking, 


_ obliged him immediately to return to Moſcow. 


The ſtrelits, the ancient troops of the czars, 
fomewhat akin to the janiſſaries, as turbulent, as 
uadiſciplined, leſs brave, but not leſs barbarous, 


_ were inſtigated to revolt by ſome monks and ab- 


bots, half Greeks and half Ruſſians, who per- 
ſuaded them that God was highly provoked at the 
- intro- 
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Introduction of tobacco into Muſcovy ; and thus 
threw the whole nation into a flame about this 
important quarrel. Peter, who was fully ap- 
prized of the great power of the monks and ſtre- 
fits, had taken his meaſures accordingly. He had 
5 n numerous body of forces, compoſed almoſt en- 
4 | pirely of foreigners, well diſciplined, well paid, and 
well armed, and who ſmoked under the command 
7 of general Gordon, a man thoroughly verſed in 
; 9 . art of war, and no friend to the monks. This 
i was the very point in which the ſultan Oſman had 

Failed, when endeavouring, like Peter, to reform 
7 his janiſſaries, and having no power to oppoſe to 
their refraQory ſpirit, he was ſo far from being 
bie to reform Oe that 8 loſt his life 1 in the a 
1 tent, | 
Peter's armies were now put upon the ſame 
footing with thoſe of the other European princes. 
Y ' He employed his Engliſh and Dutch carpenters in 
x rang ſhips at Veronitz, upon the Tanais, four 
hundred leagues from Moſcow, He embelliſhed 
| the towns, provided for their ſafety, made high- 
3 ays five hundred leagues in length, eſtabliſhed 
manufactures of every kind; and, what clearly 
news the profound ignorance in which the Ruſ- 
if fans had formerly lived, their firſt manufacture 
was that of pins. They now make flowered vel- 
vets and gold and ſilver ſtuffs at Moſcow. Such 
mighty things may be performed by one man, 
ben he is an abſolute ſovereign, and knows how 
f to exert his authority! 
= The war he waged againſt Charles XII. in order 
o recover the provinces which the Swedes had 
formerly taken from the Ruſſians, notwithſtanding 
the bad ſucceſs with which it was at firſt attended, 
id not hinder him from continuing his reforma- 
= tions, 
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tions, both in church and ſtate; and accordingly, 8 


at the end of 1699, he ordered that the enſiiin 


year ſhould commence in the month of January, 7751 


and not in the month of September. The Ruſ- 


ſians, who thought that God had created the world 
in September, were ſurpriſed to hear that their 


czar had power to alter what God had eſtabliſhed. 
This alteration began with the eighteenth centu- 
ry, and was uſhered in by a grand jubilee, which 
the czar appointed by his own authority; for hav- 
ing ſuppreſſed the dignity of the patriarch, | he 


' exerciſed all the functions of that office himſelf. 


It is not true, as is commonly reported, that he 
put the patriarch into the mad-houſe of Moſcow. 
Whenever he had a mind, at once to divert him- 
ſelf and inflit puniſhment, he was wont to ſay to 
the delinquent, © I'make you a fool ;” and the 


perſon to whom he gave this pretty appellation, 


were he even the firſt nobleman of the kingdom, 
was forced to carry a bauble, jacket, 'and bells, 
and to divert the court in quality of his czariſh 


majeſty's fool. This taſk, however, he did not 


impoſe upon the patriarch ; he contented himſelf 
with ſimply ſuppreſſing an employment, which 
thoſe, who had enjoyed it, had abuſed to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they obliged the emperors to walk be- 
fore them once a year, holding the bridle of the 


- patriarchal' horſe a ceremony which eder the 


Great immediately aboliſhed. 

In order to have more ſubjects, he reſolved to 
have fewer monks; and accordingly ordained, 
that, for the future, no'perſon under' fifty years 


of age ſhould be allowed to take the habit of that 


order; the conſequence of which was, that in his 
time, of all the countries that contained monks, 


| Ruſſia contained the feweſt; but after his death, 
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this 1 which he had ſo happily extirpated, 
5 8 afreſh, owing partly to that natural 
foible of all monks, the deſire of enlarging their 
numbers, and partly to the fooliſh indulgence of 
1 | ſome nenen in Wr ſuch a Fe 
practice „ | „r 
7 


e likewiſe 4 don jirwent indes re- 
oy ating to the clergy; and tending to the reforma- 
tion of their lives, although his own, in all con- 
ſcience, was licentious enough; but he wiſely 
"judged, that many things are allowable in a ſove- 
reign, that would be extremely indecent in a eu- 
rate. Before his time, the women lived perpe- 
| | bows ſecluded from the men. In Ruffia it was a 
thing unheard of, that a huſband ſhould ever ſee 
the lady he was to marry. The firſt acquaintance 
1 BY he contracted with her was at church; and one 
of the nuptial preſents was a large handful: of 
> twigs, which the bridegroom ſent to the bride, as 
a kind of warning, that, on the firſt tranſgreſ- 
Hl ſion, ſhe had reaſon to {tows a little enen 
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3 3 the ſame n over their bulbands were 
8 1 buried alive. 


* order to match the two ſexes with greater * 
and equality, and by that means to render the 
married ſtate more happy, he introduced the cuſ- 


tom of making the men and women eat together, 
and of preſenting the ſuitors to their miſtreſſes be- 
fore the celebration of the marriage. In a word, 
he proſecuted his ſalutary ſchemes with ſuch vi- 
gour and reſolution, that be at laſt eſtabliſhed 


y 0 the ſocial Late een all his dominions. 
"A Every 
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Every one knows the regulation he made for 
obliging his noblemen and their ladies to hold aſ- 
ſemblies, where all tranſgreſſions againſt the Ruſ- 


Iinquent to drink a large glaſs of brandy, ſo that 
the honourable company frequently went home 
much intoxicated, and little corre&ed. But it was a 
work of no fmall merit to introduce even a kind 
of imperfect ſociety among a people, who had hi- 
therto lived in a ſtate of the groſſeſt barbarity. 
He even ventured to exhibit ſome dramatic per- 
formances. The princeſs Natalia, one of his ſiſ- 
ters, wrote ſome tragedies in the Ruffian tongue, 

not unlike to thoſe of Shakeſpear, in which tyrants 
and harlequins form the principal characters. The 
band of muſic was compoſed of Ruffian fiddles, 
upon which they played with bulls pizzles. They 
have now French comedies and Italian operas at 
Peterſburg; in every thing, grandeur and taſte 
hath ſucceeded to barbarity. One of the moſt 
difficult attempts of this great founder of the Ruſ- 
ſian empire was to ſhorten the coats of his ſub- 


jects, and to make them ſhave their beards. This 


was the ſubject of great murmuring, and of many 


complaints. How was it poſſible to teach a whole 


nation to make their cloaths after the German 
faſhion, and to handle the razor? arduous, how- 
ever, as was the undertaking, it was at laſt ac- 
compliſhed, by placing at the gates of every town 
a-ſufficient number of taylors and barbers ; the 
former clipped the coats, and the latter ſhaved the 
beards, of all thoſe who entered ; and ſuch as re- 
| fuſed to ſubmit to theſe regulations, were obliged 
to pay a fine equal to forty pence of our coin. 
But, in a ſhort time, the people chuſed much ra- 

ther to part with their beards than their money. 
| The 


ſian politeneſs were puniſhed by obliging the de- 
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The women, who greatly preferred a ſmooth to a 


rough chin, aſſiſted the czar in this reformation : 
to him they. were obliged for being exempted 
from the diſcipline of the whip, for being indulged 
n with the company of the men, and for having 


= ſmoother and more decent faces to kiſs. 
= While Peter amuſed himſelf in making theſe 
dere, and while he was engaged in a 

bloody war againſt Charles XII. he laid, in 1704, 
the foundations of the large city and harbour of 
1 Peterſburg, in a moraſs, where there was not be- 
fore ſo much as a ſingle cottage. He laboured 
A with his own hands in building the firſt houſe: 
no difficulties were ſufficient to abate his ardour : 
workmen were compelled to come from the fron- 


tiers of Aſtracan, and from the coaſts of the 
Black and Caſpian Seas, to the coaſt of the Bal- 
tick. Upwards of an hundred thouſand men pe- 
rriſhed in the undertaking, partly by the ſevere la- 
bour they were obliged to undergo, and partly by 
the want and hardſhips to which they were ex- 
poſed; but, notwithſtanding theſe obſtructions, 
= the city was at laſt raiſed, The harbours of 


Archangel, of Aſtracan, and of Veronick, were 


> likewiſe built. 


To defray the expences of executing fo many 
mighty projects, of ſupporting fleets in the Bal- 
tick Sea, and of maintaining an hundred thou- 
ſand regular troops, the public revenue, at that 
time, was only about twenty millions of livres. I 
have ſeen an exact account of it, in the poſſeſſion 
of a gentleman who had been an ambaſſador at 
Peterſburg. But the wages of the workmen were 
proportioned to the wealth of the kingdom. Ir 
ought to be remembered, that the conſtruction of 
the n coſt the kings of Egypt nothing but 
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onions, I repeat it again; we have only to exert = 
our utmoſt endeayours ; we can never exert them 
enough. be: 
After having, as it were, created his nation, Pe- 
ter thought he might take the liberty of gratifying 
his own humour, by eſpouſing his miſtreſs, a 
miſtreſs who well deſerved to be his wife ; and ac- 
cordingly the marriage was ſolemnized in public, 
in the year 1712. This lady was the famous Ca- 
. tharine, originally an orphan, born in the village 
of Ringen, in Eſtonia, brought up by a vicar out 
of mere charity, married to a Livonian ſoldier, +=” 
and taken priſoner by a party of the enemy two _ 
days after her marriage. She was firſt a ſervant 
in the family of general Bauer, and afterwards in 
that of Menzikoff, who, from a paſtry-cook's 
boy, became a prince of the empire, and the firſt 
ſubje& in the nation. At laſt ſhe was married to 
Peter the Great; and, after his death, became 
empreſs of Ruſſia, a dignity to which her great 
virtues and abilities gave her a juſt claim, She 
ſoftened the ferocity of her huſband's manners to 
a very confiderable degree ; and ſaved many more 
backs from the knout, and many more heads 
from the ax, than ever general Le Fort had been 
=: able to do. 'The people loved her, they revered 
j her. A German baron, a maſter of horſe to. an 
= abbe de Fulde, would have diſdained to have mar- 
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| ried Catharine ; but Peter thought, that with 

{ him merit did not need to be ſet off by a genea- 
| logy of thirty-two deſcents. Princes are apt to 
il believe, that there is no grandeur but what they 


confer; and that with them all men are equal. 
Certain it is, birth makes no more difference be- 
tween one man and another than between an aſs 
whoſe fire carried dung, and an aſs whoſe father 


carried 
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carried relicks. Education makes a great diffe- 


rence, talents make a greater, and fortune the 
greateſt of all. Catharine had received, from her 
curate of Eſtonia, an education as good, at leaſt, 
as any lady of Moſcow, or of Archangel; and ſhe 
was born with greater abilities, and with a more 


- exalted ſoul. She had managed the family of ge- 


neral Bauer, and that of prince Menzikoff, with- 
out being able either to read or write. Whoever 
is capable to rule a large family is likewiſe cap- 
able to rule a kingdom. This perhaps may ſeem 
to be a paradox; but undoubtedly it requires the 
ſame oeconomy, the ſame wiſdom and reſolution, 
to command a hundred perſons, as to command 
ſeveral thouſand. 

The czarowitz Alesis ſon to the czar, who, 
like him, had married a ſlave, and, like him, had 


privately quitted Muſcovy, had not the ſame 


ſucceſs in his two undertakings. He even loſt his 
life in an ill-judged attempt to copy the example 
of his father. This was one of the moſt ſhock- 


ing acts of ſeverity that ever ſovereign exerciſed: 


but what reflects great honour upon the memory 
of the empreſs Catharine, ſne had no hand in the 
untimely fate of this prince, who was ſprung from 
anotber bed, and who hated every thing that his 
father loved; Catharine was never accuſed of hav- 
ing acted the cruel ſtep-mother. The great crime 
of the unhappy Alexis was, that he was too much 
a Ruſſian, and that he diſapproved of all the 
noble and illuſtrious things which his father had 
done for the glory and emolument of the nation. 
One day, as he heard ſome Muſcovites complain 
of the hard labour they were obliged to endure in 
building Peterſburg, «© Take comfort, faid he, 
this city ſhall not ſtand long.” When he ouzht 
e | to 
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to have been attending his father, in thoſe jour - 
neys of five or ſix hundred leagues which the 
czar frequently undertook, he pretended to be 
ſick : the phyſicians purged him ſeverely for a 
diſeaſe with which he was not troubled; and ſo 
many medicines, joined to great quantities of 
brandy, at once impaired his health and altered 
his temper. He diſcovered at firſt an inclination 
to learning; he underſtood geometry and hiſtory, 
and had learned the German language; but he. 
neither loved war, nor would he ſtudy the art of 
it; and this was the fault with which his father 
chiefly reproached him. He had been married in 
1711, to the princeſs of Wolfenbuttle, ſiſter to 
the empreſs, the wife of Charles IV. This mar- 
riage proved very unhappy ; the company of the 
princeſs was often abandoned for a debauch of- 
brandy, and for the careſſes of one Afroſina, a 
Finland girl, tall, handſome, and agreeable. Some 
people pretend that the princeſs died of grief, if, 
indeed, grief can ever be the occaſion of death ; 
and that afterwards the czarowitz named Afroſina 
privately, in 1716, juſt at the time when the em- 
preſs Catharine brought him a brother; a preſent 
with which he could willingly have diſpenſed. 

The diſguſt between the father and ſon became 
every day more inveterate, till at laſt, in 1716, " 
Peter threatened to diſinherit the prince, and the 7 
latter declared his intention of taking the monkiſh : 
habit. 

In 1717, the czar reſumed his travels, as well 
from political views, as from the motive of curio- 
ſity; and accordingly he now repaired to France. 
Had his ſon been inclined to revolt, had he in 
reality ſecured a party in his intereſt, this was 

the time to carry his ſcheme into execution; but, 
inſtead 


-, 1 
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: * inſtead of continuing in Ruſſia and gaining + part 
; ſans, he went to travel like his father ; after hav- 
by ing, with great difficulty, collected a few thou- 
” ſand ducats, which he privately borrowed. He 
; bk ” now. threw himſelf into the arms of the emperor 
4 Charles VI. the brother. in. law of his deceaſed 
wife. For ſome time he lived incognito at Vienna; 
from thence he went to Naples, where he re- 
mained almoſt a year, without either the czar, or 
any one in Ruſſia, knowing where he was. 
While the ſon lay thus concealed, the father 
was at Paris, where he was treated with all the 
treſpect and deference which he had met with in 
A 2 other countries, and with a politeneſs which he 
1 could find no where but in France. If he went to 
ſee a manufacture, and was charmed with any 
particular piece of work, he was ſure, next day, 
to receive it in a preſent. He went to dine with 
me duke d'Antin, at Petitbourg, where the firſt 
| thing preſented to his view was his own picture 
at full length, with the ſame dreſs which he wore. 
8 When he went to ſee the royal collection of me- 
| das the minters ſtruck feveral medals of every 
kind before him, and preſented them to him with 
great politeneſs ; at laſt they ſtruck one, which 
5 they purpoſely let fall at his feet, and left him to 
pick it up; on this he ſaw himſelf engraved in a 
FE very elegant manner, with theſe words, Peter 
= THE GREAT. The reverſe was a Fame, with this 
7 * inſcription, Vires acquirit eundo ; an allegory equally 
= juſt and flattering to a prince, who really encreaſ- 


2 5 
ed his knowledge by his travels. 
4 ; Upon ſeeing the tomb of cardinal de Richelieu, 


and the ſtatue of that great miniſter, worthy of 
5 the perſonage whom it repreſents, Peter diſco- 
vered one of thoſe violent tranſports, and ex- 
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preſſed one of thoſe noble ſentiments, which none © | 
but great ſouls are capable of feeling. He mount- 
ed the tomb, and embracing the ſtatue, © Great "4 
ſtateſman, ſaid he, why was you not born in my 
time; 1 would have given you one half of my 
empire, to teach me, to govern the other.“ A 
gentleman, poſſeſſed of leſs enthuſiaſm than the | 
czar, upon hearing the explanation of theſe words, 
which were originally pronounced in the Ruſſian gp 
language, obſerved, © That if he had given him ©. 
one half of it, he would not have been long able 4 
to preſerve the other.“ iT) 
The czar, after having traverſed France, where 
every thing diſpoſes the mind to gentleneſs and 
clemency, returned to his own country, and 
there reſumed all his former ſeverity. Haring | 
prevailed upon his ſon to leave Naples and repair 
to Peterſburg, the yoling prince was conducted 
from thence to Moſcow, and brought into the 
preſence of his father, who immediately deprived 
him of his right of ſucceſſion, and made him "gn | | | 
a folemn deed of renunciation, about the latter b 5 | 
80 of January 1718, in conſideration of which 
he promiſed to grant him his life. FL 
It was not however improbable, that ſuch an 
act might one day be reverſed; in order, there- 5 
fore, to ſtrengthen it the more, Peter forgetting | 
his paternal character, and conſidering himſelf 
only as the founder of an empire, which his ſon x 
perhaps might replunge into barbarity, he cauſed | 
a proceſs to be openly commenced againſt this un- 2 | 
happy prince, touching ſome reſervations he was 
ſuppoſed to have made in the act of renunciation, 
which had been extorted from him. 
An aſſembly of biſhops, abbots, and profeſſors, 
was convoked ; theſe reverend judges found, that, 
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ne 25 #7 in the Old Teſtament, thoſe who curſed their 
t. father and mother were worthy of death: that, 
at indeed, David had pardoned his ſon Abſalom, 
ny 5 who had revolted againſt him; but that God had 
ny never pardoned him. Such was their opinion, 
A 5 4 . itbout coming to any concluſion; and yet, it 
he 0 was the ſame in fact as if they had ſigned a war- 
„ rant for his execution. Alexis had never cutſed 
an his father; he had never revolted like Abſalom; 
* ; 4 he had never lain publicly with the king's concu- 

le W bines ; he had travelled indeed without the king's 
1 Permiſſion, and he had writ ſome letters to bis 

re . friends, in which he had only expreſſed his hopes 
d HE that they would, one day, remember him in Ruſ- 


id ſia. But, notwithſtanding thoſe favourable cir- 
g 9 cumſtances, of the hundred and twenty-four ſe- 
ir cular judges who fat on his trial, there was not 
d one that did not vote for his death; and ſuch of 
ie them as could not write cauſed their names to be 
d ſigned by others. A report has been ſpread abroad 
n in Europe, and it has been often committed to writ- 
ring, that the czar cauſed to be tranſſated, from 
h the Spaniſh into the Ruſſian language, the criminal 

pProceſs againſt Don Carlos, that unfortunate prince 


n 'F and heir of a great kingdom, whom his father 5 
Philip II. threw into priſon, where he miſerably 
9 ended his days: but the truth is, there never was 
1 any proceſs commenced againſt Don Carlos; nor 
d 


© 


4 was the manner of his death, whether natural or 
violent, ever fully known. Beſides, Peter, of all 
pPrinces the moſt deſpotic, needed not any prece- 
dents. What is certain is, that the ſon died in 
his bed the day after the trial, and Peter had 
then at Moſcow one of the beſt furniſhed apothe- 
caries ſhops in.Europe, It is probable, however, 
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that the death of prince Alexis, the heir of the 
moft extenſive empire in the univerſe, and una- 


nimouſly condemned by thoſe who were now his 


father's ſubjects, and who, had he lived, would 


have one day become his, might be owing to the 


terrible ſhock which a ſentence ſo fatal and un- 
precedented muſt have given to his conſtitution, 
The father went to ſee his fon when juſt upon the 
point of expiring, and is faid to have ſhed ſome 
tears. Infelix, utcumque ferent ea fata nepotes. But 
notwithſtanding his tears, the wheels were cover- 
£d with the broken limbs of his ſon's friends. He 


even beheaded his own brother-in-law, the count 


Lapuchin, brother to his wife Ottokeſa Lapuchin, 
whom he had divorced, and uncle to prince Alexis, 
whoſe confeſſor likewiſe loſt his head. If the 
Ruſſians have been civilized, it muſt be confeſſed 
they have paid dearly for their politeneſs. _ 
The remaining part of the czar's life was ſpent 
in the proſecution of thoſe great deſigns, and 
of thoſe noble ſchemes and projects, which ſeemed 
to efface the memory of his cruelties, which, aſter 
all, perhaps, were abſolutely neceſſary. He fre- 
quently made ſpeeches to his court and council ; 


in one of theſe he told them, thar he had ſacrificed 
his ſon to the ſafety and welfare of his dominions. 


After the glorious peace which he at laſt con- 


cluded with Sweden, in 1721, by which he ob- 


tained the whole of Livonia, Eſtonia, and Inger- 
mania, and the half of Carelia and Vibourg, the 


ſtates of Ruſſia beftowed upon him the name of 


Great, of Father of his Country, and of Empe- 
ror. Phe ſtates were repreſented by the ſenate, 
who folemnly conferred theſe titles upon him in 
preſence of the count de Kinſki, miniſter of the 
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© emperor ; of Mr. de Campredon, envoy of France, 
and the ambaſſadors of Pruſſia and Holland. The 
European princes have been gradually accuſtomed 
to give this title of emperor to the Ruſſian ſove- 
2 reign ; but this dignity does not hinder the French 
> ambaſſador from taking the right-hand of thoſe of 
"7 Ruffia upon all occaſions. 


The Ruſſians ought undoubtedly to regard pe- 


ter as the greateſt of men. From the coaſts of 
the Baltick Sea to the frontiers of China, he is a 
hero: but ought he to be conſidered in the ſame 


light among us? Is he comparable to our Condes, 
or our Villars, in valour, or to an infinite num- 
ber of our cotemporaries, in knowledge, in ge- 
nius, and in morals? No: but he was a king, 
and a king badly educated; and he performed 
what, perhaps, a thouſand ſovereigns in his ſitua- 
tion would never have accompliſhed. He was 
poſſeſſed of that ſtrength of mind, - which raiſes a 
man above all kinds of prejudice, as well with re- 
gard to the paſt as the preſent. He was an ar- 
chite& who built with brick, and who, in any 
other country, would have built with marble. 
Had he reigned in France, he would have carried 
the arts, from the condition in which they now 
are, to the higheſt degree of perfection. His hav- 
ing five and twenty large ſhips on the Baltick Sea 
was an object of admiration : in our ports he would 
have had two hundred. 

From a view of what he has done at Petersburg, 


one may eaſily judge what he would have done at 


Paris. What ſurpriſes me the moſt, is, the little 


reaſon there was to hope that ſuch a man as Peter 


the Great ſhould ever have ariſen at Moſcow. It was 
as all the men who have ever inhabited Ruſſia is 
| C 5 to 
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to one, that a genius, ſo different from the ge- 
neral character of their nation, would never be 
beſtowed upon any Ruſſian; and it was ſill far. 1 
ther, as ſixteen million, the number of the Ruſ- 7 
ſians at preſent, is to one, that this genius would 
not fall to the lot of the czar in particular. But, 
notwithſtanding theſe improbabilities, the thing 
has actually happened. A prodigious number of 
favourable circumſtances muſt have concurred ; an 
infinite ſeries of ages muſt have elapſed before rs 
nature produced the man who invented the plough, >" 
or him to whom we are indebted. for the art of 
weaving. The Ruſſians now-a-days are not ſur- | * 
priſed at their rapid progreſs; in leſs than fifty 77 
years they have become fo familiarly acquainted ld 
with all the arts, that one would imagine they 
had been in poſſeſſion of them for a much greater 
length of time. There are ſtill vaſt tracts of land 
in Africa that require the reforming hand of a 
Peter the Great: ſuch a one may happen to cone 
in ſome millions of years; for every nt is too 


late 1 in coming. | | | 1 1 
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RX PIECES relating to the Hisroxv of 
= CHraRLEsS XII. * of SWEDEN. 


9 2 LETTER to Mareſchal ScnvLLPEURG, Ge- 
1 neral of the VENETIANS k. 


1 


Received, by a courier of the French ambaſ- 
ſador, the journal of your campaign in 1703 
and 1704, with which your excellency has 

been pleaſed to honour me. Allow me, Sir, to 

apply to you what an ancient writer ſaid of Cz- 
ſar; Fodem animo ſcrip/it quo bellavit, You muſt 
expect, Sir, that fo great a favqur will make me 
extremely ſelfiſh, and will expoſe you to freſh re- 
queſts. I beg you would communicate to me 
whatever can give me any light into the particu- 
lars of the war of Charles XII. I have the honour 

to ſend you a journal of that king's campaigns ; 

a king worthy of having fought with you. This 

Journal reaches to the battle of Pultowa incluſive. 

wo It is the work of a Swediſh officer, called Mr. 

> Alderfeld, who appears to be extremely well in- 
formed, and as accurate as it is poſſible to be on 

a ſubject of this nature. It is not a hiſtory; far 

from it; but it contains excellent materials for 

the compoſition of a hiſtory ; and I flatter myſelf 

I ſhall be able to correct mine in many particulars 

W the memoirs of this officer. 

* Dated at the Hague, Sept, 15, 1740. 
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85 LETTER GS 
Beſides, Sir, I muſt own to you, it was with 
particular pleaſure I found in theſe memoirs a va- 


riety of circumſtances that tally exactly with the 
informations from which I compiled my hiflo 


I, who doubt of every thing, and eſpecially of 
anecdotes, began to condemn myſelf touching a 
number of facts which I had advanced. For in- 


ſtance, I could no longer believe that Mr. de 


Guiſcard, the French ambaſſador, was on board 
the ſhip of Charles XII. in the expedition to Co- 
penhagen. I began to repent of having ſaid, that 
the cardinal primate, who had ſo great a hand in 


dethroning King Auguſtus, ſecretly oppoſed the 


election of king Staniſlaus. 1 was almoſt aſhamed 
of having affirmed that the duke of Marlborough, 
when he went to have a conference with Charles 


XII. addreſſed himſelf to baron de Gorts before 
he faw count Piper. Mr. de la Motraye had cen- 


fured me for all theſe facts, with a confidence 
which, I imagined, could proceed from nothing 
but better information ; notwithſtanding which, 
they are all confirmed by the memoirs of Mr. Al- 
derfeld. 


In theſe memoirs I find that the king of ae 


agreeable to what I had ſaid, ſometimes eat with 
king Auguſtus, whom he had dethroned, and that 


he always gave him the right hand. In them I 
find, that the kings Auguſtus and Staniſlaus met 
at the court of the latter, and ſaluted each other 
without exchanging a word : there, likewiſe, men- 
tion is made of the extraordinary viſit which 


Charles paid to Auguſtus at Dreſden, upon leav- 


ing his dominions. There, even, the witticiſna 
of baron Stralheim is quoted word for word, in 


the ſame manner as I haye related it. : 
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Mareſchal ScHULLEMBURG. 37 
In the preface to Mr. Alderfeld's book, the edi- 


tor talks in the following ſtrain: 


« With regard to Mr. de la Motraye, who hath - 
officiouſly taken upon him to criticize Mr. de Vol- 


taire, the peruſal of theſe memoirs will only ſerve 


to confound him, and make him ſenfible of his 
own errors, which are much more numerous than 
thoſe he imputes to his adverſary.” T“ 

True it is, Sir, and I plainly perceive it by this 
journal, I have been miſtaken with regard to the 
minute circumſtances of ſeveral military tranfac- 
tions. I have, indeed, aſcertained the exact num- 
ber of the Swediſh and Muſcovite troops at the 
famous battle of Narva; but on many other oc- 
caſions I have fallen into miſtakes. Time, you 
know, is the parent of truth ; which, after all, 1 
am afraid we have but little reaſon to hope that 


ſee, Sir, that Mr. Alderfeld does not agree with 
you concerning ſome points, relating to your ad- 


known all the particulars of this paſſage, much 
rather than the Swediſh officer, who could not 
poſſibly know any more than a few of them. 
By the memoirs of your excellency, and by 
thoſe of this officer, I intend to correct my hiſtory, 


1 likewiſe expect an extract of a hiſtory of Charles 


XII. written in Swediſh by Mr. Norberg, chap- 
lain to that monarch, 

Indeed, I am much afraid that the chaplain has 
ſometimes viewed matters with other eyes than 
the miniſters, who have furniſhed me with mate- 
rials. I ſhall eſteem him, to be ſure, for his zeal 
in defending the honour of his maſter: but T, 
who never was plein to the king, nor to the 

czars 


ever we ſhall be able fully to diſcover. You will 


mirable paſſage over the Oder; but I will believe 
the German general, who muſt neceſſarily have 


* 


czar; I, whoſe ſole ambition. is to ſpeak the truth, 
will always acknowledge, that the inflexible ob- 
ſtinacy of Charles XII. at Bender, his reſolution of 
lying ſix months in bed, and many of his mea- 
ſures after the unhappy battle of Pultowa, appear 
to me more extraordinary than heroic, | 
If there is any. poſſibility of rendering hiſtory 
uſeful, it is only, in my opinion, by pointing out 
the good and ill which kings have done to man- 
kind, I think; for inſtance, 'that if Charles XII. 
after having ſubdued Denmark, beat the Ruſſians, 
depoſed his enemy Auguſtus, and eſtabliſhed the 
new king on the throne of Poland, had granted 
peace to the czar, who begged it of him; had 
he returned home the conqueror and peace-ma- 
ker of the North, and employed his attention in 
encouraging the arts and commerce in his coun- 
try, he would then indeed have been truly a great 
man, inſtead of being but a great warrior, yan- 
quiſhed at laſt by a prince whom he deſpiſed. It 
were to be wiſhed, for the happineſs of the world, 
that Peter the Great had been ſometimes leſs 
cruel, and Charles XII. leſs wedded to his own 
opinion. 0 
I greatly prefer to both theſe fovereigns, a prince 
who regards humanity as the chief virtue, who 
never has recourſe to war but through abſolute 
neceſſity, who loves peace becauſe he loves man- 
kind, who encourages all the arts, and who, in 
one word, though a king, endeavours to act like 
a philoſopher. - Such, Sir, is my hero; nor think 
that it is only a creature of the imagination. This 
hero actually exiſts in the perſon of a young king, 
whoſe fame will ſoon reach even to your parts; 
you will then ſee whether or not I am deceived : 
he deſerves ſuch generals as 5 you. To write the 
5 | hiſtory 
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hiſtory of ſuch kings is a pleaſing taſk; for then 
we write the hiſtory of human happineſs. | | 
. But if you carefully examine this journal of 
Mr. Alderfeld, you will find in it little elſe, but 
that, on Monday the third of April, there were 
ſo many thouſand men butcher2d in ſuch a field: 
that, on Tueſday, whole villages were reduced to 
aſhes, and the women, claſping their little babes 
in their arms, were conſumed with them in the 
ſame flames: that, on Thurſday, a - thouſand 
bombs levelled the houſes of a free and innocent 
city with the ground, for not having paid imme- 
diately a hundred thouſand crowns to a foreign 
conqueror who happened to paſs by its walls : and 
that, on Friday, fifteen or ſixteen hundred priſo- 
ners periſhed with cold and hunger. "Theſe, or 
ſuch as theſe, are the materials which compole 
the ſubje& of his four volumes. 
HFave you not frequently thought, M. Mareſ- 
chal, that your illuſtrious trade is more ſhocking 
than neceſſary? I ſee Mr. Alderfeld ſometimes 
diſguiſes cruelties, which ought, in effect, to be 
forgotten, in order to prevent their ever becom- 
ing the obje& of imitation. For example, I have 
been credibly informed, that, at the battle of 
Frauenſtad, marſhal Renſchild cauſed twelve or 
fifteen hundred Muſcovites to be put to death in 
cold blood, ſix hours after the action, tho? they 
begged their lives on their knees, He alledges 
there were only ſix hundred, and that they were 
put to death immediately after the battle. This 
is a circumſtance, Sir, of which you cannot be 
ignorant: you made the admirable diſpoſition of 
the Swediſh troops even in this unhappy engage- 
ment; be ſo good, then, as to tell me the ay” 
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for which I have as great a regard as I have for 


your glory. 

I expect, with extreme impatience, the other 
inſtructions with which you ſhall be pleaſed to ho- 
nour me. Allow me to aſk your opinion of the 
march of Charles XII. into the Ukraine, of his 
retreat into Turky, and of the death of Patkul : 
you can eaſily dictate many things to a ſecretary, 
which will ſerve to throw light upon ſeveral 
truths; a favour for which the public will ac- 


55 — themſelves greatly obliged to you. 


You are bound in duty, Sir, to communicate 
knowledge to mankind, in return for the admira- 


tion which they ſo juſtly entertain of your merit. 


I am, with the greateſt reſpe& and eſteem, and 


with the moſt ſincere wiſhes for the preſervation 


of a life, of which you have frequently been ſo 
prodigal, 
Sir, your Excellency's moſt humble 
and moſt obedient Servant, V. 


P. S. Juſt as I had finiſhed my letter, I was in- 
formed, that a French tranſlation of the hiſtory 


of Charles XII. written in Swediſh by Mr. Nor- 


berg, has been printed at the Hague. This will 


be a new pallet“, in which I ſhall dip the pen- 
cils with which 1 muſt retouch my picture. 8 


—— — 


This pallet could not anſwer the purpoſe. It is well 
known that the hiſtory of Charles XII. by Mr. Norberg, 
rs no more, to the year 1709, than a confuſed collection of 
facts ill related; and from 1709, than a copy of the hiſt o- 
ry compoſed by Mr, de Voltaire, 
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7 LETTER to Mr. NORBERG, Chaplain to 


Cnakrzs XII. king of Swepen, and Author 
of a hiſtory of that Monarch. 


JERMIT me, Sir, after having taken the 
trouble to read that part of your hiſtory of 


Charles XII. which is already publiſhed, to ad- 
= dreſs to you ſome juſt complaints, both with re- 


gard to your manner of treating that hiſtory, and 
the freedom which,. in your preface, you preſume 
to uſe with thoſe who have treated it before you. 
I love the truth; but the old proverb, All 
« truths ought not to be told,” relates chiefly to 
inſignificant truths. Be pleaſed to recolle& that 
paſſage in the preface to the hiſtory of Mr. de 
Voltaire. The hiſtory of a prince, ſays he, is 
« not all that he ever did, but only what he did 
« worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity.” 
There are ſome readers, perhaps, who will be 
glad to ſee the catechiſm which Charles XII. was 
taught, and will take great pleafure “ in being in- 


formed, that in 1693, doctor Peter Rudbekius 


conferred the degree of doctor upon the maſters 
of arts Aquinus, Samuel Virenins, Ennegius, 
Herlandus, Stukius, and upon other perſonages, 
extremely reſpectable, no doubt, but who had 
very little concern in the battles, the e, 
and defeats of your hero. 

Perhaps it is a matter of great importance to 
Europe, to know that the chapel of the caſtle 


of eee ch was burnt about his years 


6 *Hiſtory of Charles XII, by Norbers, x Page 9.  Huſſon' 3 
edition. | 


ago, 
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ago, ſtood in the new aile, on the north ſide; and 
that there were in it two pictures of the intendant 
Kloker, which are now in the church of St. Ni- 
cholas; that the ſeats were covered with blue on 

days of public ſervice; that ſome of them were 
of oak,'and-others of walnut-tree* ; and that, in- 
ſtead of large luſtres, there were ſmall flat candle- 
ticks, which did not fail to produce a very happy 
effect; that there were there to be ſeen four figures 


of plaiſter of Paris, and mat the PRION was 
black and white. 1 
We will further belteve 6, that it is a thing of 
great conſequence to be well informed, that there 
was no baſe gold in the canopy which ſerved at 7 
the coronation of Charles XII. to know what 


were the dimenſions: of it; whether the church 
was hung with red or blue cloth; and what was 
the height of the benches. All this may have 
its weight with thoſe who want to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of every the moſt minute 
concern of prince. 

After the tedious detail of theſe mighty mat- 
ters, you tell us at what hour Charles XII. was 
crowned; but you do not tell us why he was 
crowned before the age preſcribed by law; why 
the queen-mother was deprived of the regency; 
how the famous Piper gained the confidence of 
the king; what was the ſtrength of Sweden at 
that time, what the number of its people, who 

were its allies; and what its vin its mane, 
and reſources. 
Lou have given us a part of the military journal 
of Mr. Alderfeld; but a journal, Sir, is no more a 
hiſtory than materials are a houſe. Allow meto tell 
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1 you, a hiſtory does not conſiſt in particolari- 
ding petty facts, in producing manifeſtos, re- 
plies, and rejoinders. This is not the manner 
in which Quintus Curtius compoſed the hiſtory of 
Alexander, or in which Livy and Tacitus wrote 
the Roman hiſtory. There are a thouſand jour- 
Z* naliſts; but hardly have we two or three modern 
hiſtorians, We could wiſh that thoſe who pre- 
pare the colours would give them to ſome painter 
in order to form a picture. 

You cannot be ignorant, Sir, that Mr. de Vol- 
taire had publiſhed this declaration which your 
tranſlator repeats. 

« * I love the truth and have no other aim nor 
Intereſt than to know it. Thoſe paſſages in 
my hiſtory of Charles XII. in which I ſhall find 
myſelf to have been miſtaken, ſhall be altered. 
It is natural to think that Mr. Norberg, a 
Swede, and an eye-witneſs, ſhould be better in- 
formed than me, who am a ſtranger. I ſhall 
correct my hiſtory by his memoirs, and will do 
it with pleaſure.“ | 

You ſee, Sir, with what politeneſs Mr. de Vol- 
teaire mentioned your name, and with what defe- 
7 rence he expected your performance, though he 
= had received memoirs for the compilation of his 
own from the hands of ſeveral ambaſſadors, with 
whom it would appear you had little connection, 
and even from the hands of more than one ſo- 
vereign, 

To this French politeneſs, Sir you. reply it in a 
manner that ſavours ſomething of a Gothic taſte. 


12 — * - 


* Huſlon's edition, 4to, page 13. 
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You ſay, in your preface“, that the hiſtory pub- by or 
liſhed by Mr. de Voltaire is not worth the pains 
of tranſlating ; though, in fact, it hath been tran- 


and hath undergone eight editions at London, in 


lated into almoſt all the European languages, 9 


an Engliſh dreſs, You there add very politely, "In 
that a Puffendorf would have treated him as he 


did Varillas, as an arch har. 

In order to prove this charitable ſuppoſition, 
you take care to mark on the margin of your 
book all the capital errors into which he has 


fallen. 


You particularly obſerve, that major- general 


Stuart did not receive a flight wound in the 
ſhoulder, as the French author, after a German 


writer, raſhly affirms, but only a pretty ſevere 
contuſion, You cannot deny that Mr, de Vol- 
taire has faithfully related the battle of Narva, 
which in his book at leaſt forms an intereſting 
deſcription. You muſt certainly know, that he is 
the only writer who has dared to affirm that 
Charles XII. fought the battle of Narva with no 
more than eight thouſand men. All the other 


hiſtorians give him twenty thouſand : they ſay 


what is probable ; but Mr. de Voltaire is the firſt 


that has told the truth in this important article. 
' Nevertheleſs, you call him an arch liar, becauſe 


he ſaid that a ſuit of red laced cloaths was 


brought to general Liewen, at the ſiege of Thorn; 


and you magnify this enormous error, by poſitively 


aſſerting that the lace was not upon a red 


ground. | | | 
But what name will ſuit you, Sir, you who ſo 


| laviſhly beſtow, about matters of ſuch mighty con- 
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9 . equence, the genteel appellation of anh liar, not 
Iniy upon a man who is extremely fond of the 
ruth, but likewiſe upon all the other hiſtorians - 
5 Sho have writ the hiſtory of Charles XII. what 
; 7 game, Sir, will ſuit you, after the copy you give 
| of the grand ſignor'sletter to that monarch ? Here 
Follows the beginning of the letter. 

„We Sultan Baſha, to king Charles XII. by | 
the grace of God king of Sweden and of the 
1 oths, health, &c. ; 
How could you, Sir, who have been among 
the Turks, and who ſeem to have learned from 
*them not to be very nice in the choice of your 
$ Pra how could you be ignorant of their ſtile ? 
What Turkiſh emperor ever deſigned himſelf. 
4 # Sultan Baſha ?” What letter of the divan ever 
gegan in this manner? What prince ever wrote 
hat he would ſend plenipotentiaries, the firſt op- 
5 rnit in order to learn the particulars of a 
battle ? what letter of the grand ſignor ever con- 
3 Auded with this expreſſion, To the protection 
2 if God?” In fine, when did you ever ſee an 
1 e e from Conſtantinople dated in the year of 
"the creation, and not in that of the Hegira? The 
Ian of the auguſt ſultan, who ſhall write the 
—Wſtory of that great emperor and his ſublime vi- 
ers, may well give you many opprobrious appel- 
tions, if the Turkiſh politeneſs admits of ſuch” 
4 1 bſticity. 

Does it then become you, Sir, after the pro- 
Inction of ſuch a piece as this, which would of- 
Ind that ſame Mr. Baron Puffendorf, to exclaim 
A painſt a lie about a Tod coat? 
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Beſides, are you a zealous advocate for the 1 

8 truth, when you conceal the cruelties cxerciſed b'ß 
| the chamber of liquidations under Charles XI. 
when, in ſpeaking of Patkul, you pretend to for- 
get that he defended the rights of the Livonians, 
who had committed them to his charge; of thoſe 
ſame Livonians who now live happily under the 1 
mild government of the illuſtrious Semiramis of 
the North ? This, Sir, is not barely to betray the 
truth ; it is to betray the cauſe of mankind ; it is 15 , 
to fail i in your duty to your illuſtrious country, 5 5 
which is an enemy to oppreſſion. ” 
Ceaſe then in your compilation, to beſtow your 
Vandalic and Gothic epithets upon thoſe who | 
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write hiſtory: ceaſe to aſſume to yourſelf a right 
of employing that ſame barbarous pedantry which 1 
you impute to Puffendorf. 1 


Po you know, Sir, that Puffendorf i is an author 0 


you know that he is Ns becauſe he is only one 15 


of the kind that was tolerable in his time? do 
you know that thoſe whom you call arch liars, 1 
would bluſh if they did not underſtand the hiſtory) 

of the world better than your Puffendorf ? do you 
know that Mr. dela Martiniere corre&ed more than 
a thouſand errors in the laſt edition of that book 
"Fi Let us open this book at a venture, which is 
| ſo univerſally known. I light upon the article of #7 
' the popes. He ſays, in ſpeaking of Julius II. 
« That he left bebind him, as well as Alexander 
« VI. a bad name.” Nevertheleſs the Italians 
revere the memory of Julius II. They conſider 
him as a great man, who, after having preſided il 
four conclaves, and commanded armies, purſued, 
even to his grave, the glorious ſcheme he had 
formed of chacing the barbarians from Italy. He? 
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Th tin puiſhed Wen of the Romans. The Italians 
"op = deſpiſe, and with good reaſon too, the ridiculous 


WY 85 
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manner in which the greateſt part of foreigners 
urite the hiſtory of the popes. We ought to be ca- 
paable to diſtinguiſh the pontiff from the ſovereign: 
we ought to be capable, though born, at Stock- 
> holm, to entertain a high opinion of the popes : 
we ought to remember the ſaying of the great 
count de Medicis, viz. © That kingdoms are not 
"B32 res with -pater-noſters.” In a word, 
a hiſtorian ſhould be a man of no country; and 
"8D of no party. 
If we again open baron | Puffendorf 's book, we 
mall find it aſſerted, in the article of Mary queen 
of England, daughter of Henry VIII. That ſhe 
could not be recognized as his legitimate daughter 
without the authority of the pope.” What a croud 
of errors in theſe few words! ſhe had been recog- 


bad ſhe of the aſſiſtance of Rome, in order. to con- 
firm her legitimation, ſince it never had been 


church to annul the marriage of her mother? 
I In reading the article of Charles V. I find 
that, before the year 1516, Charles had always in 
his eye his famous maxim, ue plus ulira: but he 
was then but fifteen years of age; and that 
motto was not compoſed till a long time after. 
Shall we, on account of theſe errors, pronounce 


few miſtakes are excuſable; and we would entreat 


nized by the parliament: and beſides, what need 


tither the intereſt or the intention of the Romiſh 


Puffendorf to be an arch liar ? no: we will rather 
acknowledge that, in ſuch an extenſive. work, a 


vou, 
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drank, often with the ſame want of taſte; but 


Charles XII. Your tranſlator, Mr. Walmoth, 


of theſe are ſuch wretched and obſcure fatires, 


regard, your mon humble, and moſt obedient 


4 LETTER To 
you, Sir, to be more accurate than he is; more 
thoroughly acquainted than you yet ſeem to be 
with the ſtile of the Turks, more polite with the 
French; in a word, to be more juſt and judicious 
in the choice of the facts you relate. 

Among the many advantages with which the 
art of printing hath been attended, this is one 
inconvenience, that crouds of ſcandalous pam- 
phlets are publiſhed, to the diſgrace of genius and 
of good manners. Wherever there are many 
writers there are many libels: theſe wretched 
performances, frequently produced in France, paſs 
current in the North, in the ſame manner as our 
bad wines are fold there for Burgundy and Cham- 
paign. The former are read, and the latter are 


men of real knowledge will always deſpiſe what 
France rejects. 

You quote, Sir, ſome pieces which are alto- 
gether unworthy the notice of the chaplain of 


hath honeſtly informed us, in his notes, that ſome 


that any gentleman would be aſhamed to cite 
them. 

The duties of an hiſtorian are many and various. 
Allow me to remind you of two of them, which 
are of ſome conſequence; theſe are, never to 
rail, and never to be tedious. For the firſt 1 can 
eaſily excuſe you, becauſe your book will be the 
leſs read; but for the laſt I cannot poſſibly for- 
give you, becauſe 1 have been obliged to read 
it, In other reſpects, Sir, I am with all poſſible 
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| The SCEPTICISM of HISTORY. 


Ncredulity, let us remember, e to 
Ariſtotle, is the foundation of all know- 


: bi edge. This maxim ought to be attended to 


by all thoſe who read hiſtory, and eſpecially 
ancient hiſtory, What an infinite number of 
abſurd fats ! what a confuſed heap of incoherent 
fables that ſhock the common ſenſe of mankind ! 
of theſe do not believe a ſingle ſyllable. There 
were kings, conſuls, and decemvirs at Rome; 
the Romans deſtroyed Carthage; Cæſar van- 
quiſhed Pompey; all this is true, But when you 
are told that Caſtor and Pollux fought for that 
people ; ; that a veſtal ſet a loaded ſhip a- float by 
the touch of her girdle ; that a gulph was ſhut up 
by Curtius ans. himſelf into it; do not believe 
one word of it. Lou every where read of prodi- 
gies, of predictions deaplithed, of miraculous 
cures performed in the temple of Æſculapius; do 
not believe a word of them. But a hundred wit- 
neſſes have ſigned the verbal proceſs of theſe mi- 
racles engraved on tables of braſs; and the tem- 

ples were filled with votaries who atteſted theſe 
cures. That there have been knaves and fools 
who have atteſted what they never ſaw; that 
there have been devotees who have made preſents 
to the prieſts of Eſculapius when their children 


have been cured of a rheumatiſm ; this you may 


believe: but with regard to the miracles of Eſ- 

culapius, do not believe a word ef them. 
But the Egyptian prieſts were all ſorcerers, and 

Herodotus admires their profound {kill in witch- 


craft: do not believe one word cf what Hero- 


dotus tells you. 
2 | With 
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With me every thing that is prodigious is in- 
credible. - But ought I to. extend my incredulity 
to thoſe matters, which, though within the ordi- 
nary courſe of human affairs, are nevertheleſs 
deſtitute of moral probability ? 

For inſtance, Plutarch aſſures us that Cæſar, 
completely armed, threw himſelf into the ſea of 
Alexandria, holding ſome papers which he was 
unwilling to wet, in one hand, and imming wi 
the other. 

Do not believe a word of this ſtory which Plu- 
tarch tells you. Rather believe Cæſar himſelf, 
who does not ſpeak a word of it in his Commen- 
taries; and be aſſured that when a man throws 
himſelf into the ſea with ſome papers in his hand, 
he muſt neceſſarily wet them &. 

You will find in Quintus Curtius, that 2 
ander and his generals were ſurpriſed when they 
beheld the ebbing and flowing of the ſea, a thing 
which to them was equally new and ugenpecded; 
do not believe a word of it. 
It is probable enough that Alexander killed 
Clitus in a fit of drunkenneſs, and that he loved 
Epheſtion as Socrates loved Alcibiades; but it is 
extremely improbable that the diſciple of Arif- 
totle ſhould be ignorant of the ebbing and flow- 
ing of the ſea, There were philoſophers in his 
army; at was ſufficient to have been on the Eu- 


ary 


* This, we ban; is meer 4 If the Com- 
mentaries were written on rolls of the papyrus, one dip 
in the ſea, at the firſt plunge, would do very little damage 
to the writing: but if the contents were written with a 
ſtylus on wax tablets, according to the cuſtom of the 
Romans, the water would have no effect at all; and in 
that caſe, Cæſar muſt have held up his arm, that the tablets 
might not oppoſe or retard his motion in ſwimming. 

3 N phra- 


— 


of HISTORY; ST 


5 phrates, at the mouth of which there were tides, 


in order to be acquainted with this phenomenon *®, 
= Alexander had travelled into Africa, the coaſts of 


which are waſhed by the ocean. Is it poſſible 


= that which was known to every boy on the 
banks of the river Indus? Such ſtupid improba- 


bilities, repeated in ſo many authors, have too 


much diſcredited the veracity of hiſtorians, 

* Father Maimbourg relates, after a hundred 
others, that two Jews promiſed the empire to 
Leo the Ifaurian, provided [that when he ſhould 


© intereſt, pray, had theſe two Jews in hindering 

the Chriſtians from having paintings? how could 
Z theſe two wretched creatures promiſe the empire? 
is it not offering an inſult to the underſtanding of 
the reader, to entertain him with ſuch fables as 
theſe ? | 

It-muſt be confeſſed, that Mezerai, in his ſtiff, 
low, and unequal ſtile, intermixes with the ill-di- 
geſted ſacts which he relates, many abſurdities of 
the ſame nature. At one time it is Henry V. of 
England, who was crowned king of France at 
Paris, whe died of the hemorroids for having pre- 
ſumed, ſays he, to ſeat himſelf on the throne of 


peared to Joan of Arc. 


— 


32 


* Whether or not Nearchus was acquainted with the 


have learned in the ſeas of Italy and Greece; he might 
have been aſtoniſhed at the great extent of the ſhore that 


country as the Eaſt Indies. 


KY 


. that his admiral Nearchus could be ignorant of 


be emperor, he would deſtroy images. What 


our kings: at another, it is St. Michael who ap- | 


flux and reflux of the ſea, which by the bye, he could not 


was left dry by the ebb of the ern in tuch a remote 
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do not believe even eye-witneſſes, when they 
report things inconſiſtent with common ſenſe. 
The ſieur de Joinville, or rather he who has 
tranſlated his Gaulic hiſtory into ancient French, 


[ may affure me, if they will, that the emirs of 
\ | Egypt, after having aſſaſſinated their ſultan, offered 
F the crown to St. Lewis, their priſoner : they might 


as well tell me that we had offered the crown of 


M France to a Turk. What likelihood that the 

ji Mahometans ſhould ever think of chuſing for their 

1 ſovereign a man whom they could regard in no 
H | other light than as a leader of barbarians, whom Mt 

F i they had taken in battle, who neither underſtood MR 

nl their laws nor their language, and who was the 

f ; capital enemy of their religion ? 

9 1 I give no more credit to the ſieur de Joinville, 

Th . when he tells me this tale, than when he informs 

bs me that the Nile overflowed at St. Remy, in the 


6 beginning of October. I will likewiſe venture to 


4 | call in queſtion the ſtory of the old man of the 
i mountain, who, upon the report of a cruſade un- 
cd dertaken by St. Lewis, diſpatched two affaſſins to 
if | | kill him at Paris; and, upon a freſh report of his 
5 "| extraordinary virtue, ſent off next day two cou- 
fi | ricrs to countermand his firſt orders. This ac- 
of count hath too much the air of an Arabian fable. 
_ I will boldly tell Mezerai, father Daniel, and 
* all the hiſtorians, that 1 do not believe a ſtorm 
=_ of rain and hail made Edward III. return to 
"4 his right ſenſes, and procured peace to Philip de 
=_ Valois, Conquerors are not ſo devote, nor do 
ns they make peace on account of rain *. 

; | | | No- 
{lj . 1 

== The greateſt minds are often actuated by the moſt 
mn 0 capricious motives. If we ſuppoſe that the ſoul of Ed- 
_ "I III. was influenced either by the terrors of ſuper- 
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ar HISTORY. 53 
Nothing, to be ſure, is more probable than 
crimes ; yet ought they at. leaſt to be well at- 
teſted, Mezerai makes mention of more than 
ſixty princes who have been poiſoned ; but this 
he affirms without any proof; and a common 
report ſhould be given as no better than a com- 
mon report. 

1 will not even believe Titus Livius, whikn he 
tells me that the phyſician of Pyrrhus offered to 
poiſon his maſter, provided the Romans would 
pay him a certain ſum of money. Hardly at that 
time had the Romans any money at all; and 
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ſtition, or the ſentiments of humanity, we ſhall ſee no rea- 
ſon to withold our credit from this incident, which is re- 
corded by all the hiſtorians. In the year 1360, Edward 
having invaded France, and filled that country with horror 
and devaſtation, while he was advancing at the head of 
his army, within two leagues of Chartres, he was over- 
taken by a terrible tempeſt, which he conſidered as a 
dreadful viſitation from heaven, The peals of thunder 
and flaſhes of lightning, intermingled with deluges of rain, 
ſmote the hearts of his beſt warriors with diſmay : but, 


what made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion upon Edward's own 


mind, was the havock occafioned by a terrible ſhower of 
hail, which in a moment laid a thouſand of his beſt troops, 
and fix times that number of horſes, dead upon the ſpot, 
Deeply affected by the ſcene, he threw himſelf from his 
horſe, upon the ground, and ſtretching his hands towards 
the church at Chartres, ſolemnly vowed to God, that he 
would ſeriouſly incline his mind to peace, if it could be ob- 
tained on equitable terms, Now we ſhould be glad to know 
what circumſtance of this tranſaction is incredible, or even 
improbable? We would aſk Mr. de Voltaire, whether he 
would not have had much more reaſon to doubt the abdi- 
cation of Charles V. if the truth of the fact was to be de- 

termined by its credibility, We may once for all obſerve, 

that nothing can be more abſurd than the attempt to de- 

duce from general canons, the motives of particular actions, 

which depend upon ſuch a variety of weakneſs, Ee 


and caprice. 
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Pyrrhus had wherewithal to purchaſe the repub- 
lic, had it been expoſed to fale. The place of 
firſt phyſician to Pyrrhus was probably more 
lucrative than that of conſul. I will not believe 
fuch a ſtory as this, until I find it indiſputably 
proved, that a firſt phyfician of one of our kings 
engaged to poiſon his patient, upon receiving a 
reward from a Swiſs canton. 

Let us likewiſe ſuſpe& whatever appears to be 


exaggerated. An innumerable army of Perſians 


checked, at the Straits of Thermopylæ, by three 
bundred Spartans, does not ltagger my faith; the 
ſituation of the ground renders the adventure 


probable. Charles XII. with eight thouſand 
hardy veterans, defeated at Narva about eighty 


thouſand half armed Ruſſians; I admire, I believe 
the action. But when I read, that Simon de 
Montfort, with nine hundred ſoldiers“, divided into 
three bodies, beat a hundred thouſand men, I then 
repeat, That I do not believe a word of it.” I 
am told indeed that it was a miracle; but is it 
ſo very certain that God performed a miracle in 
tavour of Simon de Montfort ? | 

[ would call in queſtion the battle of Charles 
XII. at Bendar, were it not ſufficiently atteſted 
by many eye-witnefles, and did not the charaQer 
of that prince render ſuch a romantic inſtance of 
heroiſm extremely probable. That ſcepticiſm 


8 2 ——_— 


Such exploits as theſe were often atchieved by Euro- 
peans, both in the Eaſt and Welt Indies: nor are they at 
all ſurpriſing, if we conſider that the tew were trained up 
to arms and diſcipline, and their antagoniſts a rude mul- 
titude without order and regulation, unarmed, unſupplied 


with neceſſaries, unprovided with ſubordinate command, 


raſh, obſtinate, fanatic, and encumbered even * the great- 
neſs of their own number. 


4 | which 


>; 


HSE DRL. 55 
which we ought to entertain with regard to par- 
ticular facts, we ſhould likewiſe extend to the 
manners of foreign nations ; let us refuſe our be- 
lief to every hiſtorian, ancient and modern, who 
relates things contrary to nature, and to the 

eneral character of the human mind. 

All the firſt accounts of America talk of nothing 
but anthropophagi, or man-eaters; and to read 
them, one would imagine that the Americans eat 
human fleſh as commonly as we eat mutton. The 
truth, when fully known, amounts only to this, 
that a ſmall number of Perſians were eat by vicir 
conquerors, inſtead of being eat by the worms *. 

The new Puffendorf, as incorrect as the old 
one, ſays, that in 1589, an Engliſhman and four 


women, having eſcaped from a ſhipwreck which 
they had ſuffered in a voyage to Madagaſcar, 


landed on a deſert iſland; and that the Englith- 
man laboured with ſo much ſucceſs, that in 1007, 
there were found on this iſland, which was called 


Pines, no leſs than twelve thouſand handſome 


Engliſh proteſtants. 

The ancients, and their numerous credulous 
compilers among the moderns, are perpetually 
telling us, that at Babylon, the beſt regulated 
City in the univerſe, all the maids and married 
women proſtituted themſelves once a year in the 
temple of Venus. I can eaſily believe, that in 


—_— 


— „ — — „%ͤMVb — —— — eo * 


* If we may believe the moſt creditable hiſtorians who 


have written of America and Africa, the Caribbee Indians 


feaſted on human fleſh, and were even ſo dainty in this parti- 
cular, that the priſoners deſtined for the market were fat- 
tenned and even caſtrated, to render them the more plump 
and delicious. All the caciques in South America, and 
Motezuma in particular, had diſhes of human fleſh ſerved 
every day at their tables; and in the kingdom of Congo 


in Africa, human fleſh uſed to be fold publicly in ſhambles. 
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56 Tus SCEPTICISM 


Babylon, as in other places, a man might have a 
little pleaſure for his money; but I can never 


allow myſelf to think, that in a city, the beſt 
governed of any that were then in the world, all 


the fathers and huſbands ſent their daughters and 
wives to a market of public proſtitution, and that 
this decent traffic * was carried on by the expreſs 
orders of the legiſlature. We every day ſee pub- 
liſhed a hundred ſtupid ſtories of the ſame kind, 
concerning the cuſtoms of the Orientals; and 


where we have one traveller like Chardin, we 


have many thouſands like Paul Lucas. | 
Such, however, is not the hiſtory of Charles 
XII. On the contrary, I can aſſure the reader, 


that if ever hiſtory deſerved credit, this in a parti- 


cular manner is intitled to that diſtinction. I 
compoſed it, as is well known, from the memoirs 
of Mr. Fabricius, of the Meſſrs. de Villelongue, 
and de Fierville, and from the accounts of ſeveral 


eye-witneiſ's, But as theſe Witneſſes did not ſee 


every thing, and ſometimes ſaw things in a falſe 
light, I have been led, by their means, into more 
than one error; not indeed concerning the eſ- 
ſential facts, but only with regard to ſome private 
anecdotes, which, however indifferent in them- 
ſelves, ſerve as matter of triumph to the little critics. 

I afterwards corrected this hiſtory by the mili- 
tary journal of Mr. Alderfeld, which is very ac- 
curate, and which affiſted me greatly in rectifying 
ſome facts and dates, 


— —— 


—— 


* 1s there any thing more farviiting in this circumſtance, 


than in the practice of the Romans, (another polity people,) 


who lent their wives to one another occaſionally ? is this 
proſtitution more repugnant to the laws of decorum, than 
were the myſteries of the Bona Dea, or the orges of the 
Bacchanalians among the Greeks, who were undoubtedly the 
moſt civilized nation in the known world ? 


I like- 


or HISTORY. Wo 
Il likewiſe peruſed the hiſtory written by Mr. 
Norberg, chaplain and confeſſor of Charles XII. 
This is a work very ill digeſted, and very ill wrote; 
W it is crowded with a variety of trifling incidents 
foreign to the ſubjet; and even the grand events 
are rendered trifling, by the inſipid manner of re- 
5 lating them. It is a collection of ſuch reſcripts, 
= declarations, and manifeſtos, as are uſually pub- 
= liſhed in the name of kings, when they are at 
= war. Theſe neither ſerve to point out the cauſes 
of events, nor to give us more diſtin& ideas of 
military and political tranſactions; and beſides, - 
they are intolerably. irkſome to the reader. A 
writer can, at beſt, but conſult them occaſionally, 
in order to derive from them a little information; 
in the ſame manner as an architect makes uſe of 
rubbiſh in raifing an edifice. 
Among the public pieces, with which Norberg 
hat interlarded his wretched hiſtory, - there are 
wc ſome which are even falſe and abſurd; ſuch as 


= the letter of Achmet, the Turkiſh emperor, whom 
== thishiſtorian calls ſultan baſha, by the grace of God“. 
1 This ſame Norberg makes the king of Sweden 


ſay what that monarch never did, nor ever could 
ſap, in the affair of Staniſlaus. He pretends that 
= Charles XII. told the primate, by way of anſwer 
do his objections, that Staniſlaus had gained a 
great many friends in his journey to Italy. Cer- 
tain, however, it is, that Staniſlaus never was in 
Italy, as that monarch hath himſelf affured me. 
After all, what matters it, whether a Pole, in 
the ſixteenth century, travelled into Italy or not 
for his amuſement ? What an infinite number of 
uſeleſs facts ought to be retrenched from hiſtory ! 


— 


* See Mr. de Voltaire 8 ; letter to Mr. Norberg. 
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58 Tus SCEPTICISM, &c. 
and how do I felicitate myſelf in having abridged 
the hiſtory of Charles XII! 

Norberg had neither judgment nor genius, nor 
a ſufficient knowledge of the world ; and it was 
far that reaſon, perhaps, that Charles XII, thought 
proper to chuſe him for his confeſſor. Whether 
he made. that prince a good Chriſtian or not, I 
will not take upon me to determine, but moſt 
undoubtedly he has not made him a hero; and 
the memory of Charles XII. would be buried in 
oblivion, were it not tranſmitted to poſterity by 


abler hiſtorians than Mr. Norberg. 


It may not here be improper to inform the rea- 


der, that there appeared, ſome years ago, a ſmall 


pamphlet, entitled, Hiſtorical and Critical Re- 
marks on the Hiſtory of Charles XII. by Mr. de 
Voltaire.“ This little performance was compoſed 


from ſome anecdotes of count Poniatowſki. Theſe 


contained his anſwers to ſome freſh queſtions 
which I had propoſed to him in his laſt journey to 


Paris. But his ſecretary having taken a double 
copy of them, they fell into the hands of a Dutch 


bookſeller, who did not fail to publiſh them ; and 
the correQor of the preſs gave them the title of 
„Critical,“ in order to procure them a better 


fale. This is one of thoſe petty larcenies, which 


are ſometimes practiſed in the bookſelling trade. 
La Motraye, a domeſtic of Mr. Fabricius, has 
likewiſe publiſhed ſome remarks on this hiſtory. 
Among the errors and trifles with which this cri- 
tique of la Motraye is filled, there are ſome things 
that are true and uſeful, and of theſe I have taken 
care to avail myſelf in the latter editions of my 
hiſtory, eſpecially in that of 1739. An hiſtorian 
ſhould negle& nothing: he ought, if poſſible, to 
confult both kings and valets de chambre. 
A Dis- 
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A DiscouxsE on the His rox of CHARLES XII. 
Prefixed to the firſt Edition, s 


E Ware the princes whoſe lives merit a par- 
ticular hiſtory. In vain have moſt of them 
been the objects of ſlander, or of flattery. Small is 
the number of thoſe whoſe memory is preſerved ; 
and that number would be ſtill more inconſider- 


able, were none but the good remembered. 


The princes who have the beſt claim to im- 
mortality are ſuch as have benefited mankind. 
Thus, while France endures, the affection of 
Lewis XII for his people will ever be had in grate- 
ful remembrance. The great failings of Francis 
I. will be excuſed, for the ſake of the arts and 
ſciences of which he was the father. Bleſſed will 
be the memory of Henry IV. who conquered his 
kingdom as much by his clemency as by his va- 


lour. And the munificence of Lewis XIV. in pro- 


tecting the arts which owed their birth to Franciz 
I. will be ever extolled. | 

It is for a very different reaſon, that the me- 
mory of bad princes is preſerved ; like fires, 
plagues, and inundations, they are remembered 
only for the miſchief they have done. 

Conquerors hold a middle rank between good 
kings and tyrants, but are moſt akin to the lat- 
ter. As they have a glaring reputation, we ate 
defirous of knowing the moſt minute circum- 
ſtances of their lives; for ſuch is the weakneſs of 
mankind, that they admire thoſe who have ren- 
dered themſelves remarkable for wickedneſs, and 
talk with greater pleaſure of the d. ſtroyer than of 
the founder of an empire. 5 
DD. | As 
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60 Diſcourſe on the HisTory 


As for thoſe princes who have neither diſtin- 
ouiſhed themſelves in peace nor in war; who have 


neither been remarkable for great virtues nor 


great vices; their lives furniſh ſo little matter, ei- 
ther for imitation or inſtruQion, that they are not 
worthy of being committed to writing. Of fo 
many emperors of Rome, Greece, Germany, and 


 Muſcovy ; of ſo many ſultans, caliphs, popes, and 
kings; how few are there, whoſe names deſerve 


to be recorded any where but in chronological 


tables, where they only ſerve to mark the diffe- 


rent epochas. 

There is a vulgar among princes, as well as 
among the reſt of mankind; yet ſuch is the itch 
of writing, that no fooner is a prince dead, than 
the world is filled with volumes under the title of 


© mmemoirs and hiſtories of his life, and anecdotes 


of his court. By theſe means books have been 


multiplied in ſuch a manner, -that were a man to 


live an hundred years, and to employ them all in 
reading, he would not have time to run over what 
hath been publiſhed relating to the hiſtory of Eu- 
rope alone, for the two laſt centuries, 

This eager and unreaſonable deſire of tranſmit- 
ting uſeleſs ſtories to poſterity, and of fixing the 
attention of future ages upon common events, 
proceeds from a weakneſs extremely incident to 
thoſe who have lived in courts, and have unhap- 
pily been engaged in the management of public 
affairs. They confider the court in which they 
have lived as the moſt magnificent in the world; 
their king as the greateſt monarch ; and the af- 
fairs in which they have been ee as the 
moſt important that ever were tranſacted: and 


they vainly imagine, that poſterity will view them 


in the ſame light. 


If 
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of CHARLES XII. 62 


If a prince undertakes a war, or his court is 
embroiled in cabals and intrigues; if he buys the, 
friendſhip of one of his neighbours, or ſells his 


own to another; if, after ſome victories and de- 


feats, he at laſt makes peace with his enemies ; 
his ſubjects are ſo warm and intereſted by the 
part which they themſelves have acted in theſe - 
ſcenes,” that they regard their own age as the 
moſt glorious that hath exiſted ſince the creation. 
But what is the conſequence ? Why, this prince 
dies; new meaſures are adopted; the intrigues of 
his court, his miſtreſſes, his miniſters, his generals, 
his wars, and even himſelf, is forgotten. 8 

Ever ſince the time that Chriſtian princes have 
been endeavouring to cheat one another, and 
have alternately been making war and peace, they 
have ſigned an immenſe number of treaties, and 
fought as many battles; they have performed 
many glorious, and many infamous actions. Ne- 
vertheleſs, ſhould all this heap of tranſactions be 
tranſmitted to poſterity, they would moſt of them 
deſtroy and annihilate each other; and the me- 
mory of thoſe only would remain which have 
produced great revolutions, or which, being re- 
lated by able writers, are preſerved from oblivion, 
like the pictures of obſcure perſons, drawn by a 
maſterly hand. 

Senſible then, as we are, of the truth of theſe ö 
obſervations, we ſhould not have added a particu- 
lar hiſtory of Charles XII. king of Sweden, to the 


infinite number of books with which the world is 


already crowded, were it not that he and his rival, 
Peter Alexiowitz, by far the greater man of the 


two, are univerſally allowed to be the moſt illuſ- 


trious perſons that have appeared for upwards of. 
twenty 
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62 Diſcourſe on the His Tory 


twenty centuries. The trifling pleaſure, however, 
of relating'extraordinary events was not our only 
motive for engaging in this work; we flattered 
ourſelves that it might be of ſome little uſe to 
princes, ſhould: it ever happen to fall into their 
hands. No king, ſurely, can be ſo incorrigible as, 
when he reads the hiſtory of Charles XII. not to 
be cured of the vain ambition of making conqueſts. 
Where is the prince that can ſay, I have more cou- 
rage, more virtues, more reſolution, greater ſtrength 
of body, greater ſkill in war, or better troops, 


than Charles XII? And yet, if, with all theſe ad- 


vantages, and after ſo many viRories, Charles 
was ſo unfortunate, what fate may other princes 
expect, who, with Jeſs capacity and fewer re- 
ſources, ſhall entertain the ſame ambitious views? 
This hiſtory is compoſed from the relations of 
ſome perſons of diſtinction, who lived ſeveral 
years with Charles XII. and with Peter the Great, 
emperor of Muſcovy; and who having retired, 
long after the death of theſe princes, into a coun- 
try of liberty, can have no intereſt in concealing 


| the truth. Mr. Fabricius, who lived in the moit 


intimate familiarity with Charles XII. Mr. de 
Fierville, the French ambaſſador; Mr. de Ville- 
longue, a colonel in the Swediſh ſervice, and even 


Mr. Poniatowſki, have all of them contributed 
their ſhare in furniſhing me with materials. 


In this work we have not ventured to advance 

a ſingle fact, without conſulting eye-witneſſes of 
undoubted veracity; a circumſtance that renders 
this hiſtory very different from thoſe gazettes, 
which have already been publiſhed under the title 
of lives of Charles XII. If we have omitted ſome 
little ſkirmiſhes between the Swediſh and Muſco- 
yite 


of CHARLES XI 63 


vite officers, the reaſon is, that we mean to write 


the hiſtory, not of theſe officers, but only of the 


king of Sweden, and even of his life none but the 


. moſt important events. The hiſtory of a pritſce, 


in our opinion, is not to relate every thing he 
did, but only what he did worthy of being tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity. _ 

Here it may not be improper to remark, that 
many things, which were true at the time of writ- 


ing this hiſtory in 1728, are not ſo at preſent. 


Commerce, for inſtance, begins to he more en- 
couraged in Sweden. The Poliſh infantry are 
better diſciplined, and are provided with regimen- 
tal clothes, a convenience which they then want- 
ed, In reading hiſtory, one ought always to re- 
member the time in which the author wrote, To 
peruſe the memoirs of cardinal de Retz, one 
would take the French for a ſet of enthuſiaſts, 
breathing nothing but faction, madneſs, and civil 
diſcord. 'To read the hiſtory of the happy years 
of Lewis XIV. one would think they were born 
to obey, to conquer, and to cultivate the polite 
arts. And, ſhould any one conſult the memoirs 


of the firſt years of Lewis XV. he will find them 
devoted to luxury and ayarice, and too regardleſs 


of every thing elſe. The Spaniards at preſent are 
not the Spaniards of Charles V. and yet they may 


be ſo in a few years. The Engliſh of this age 


bear no more reſemblance to the fanatics in 
Cromwell's time, than the monks and monſig- 
nori, that crowd the ſtreets of Rome, do to the 


ancient Scipios. I doubt much whether the Swe- 


diſh troops could be rendered, all of a ſudden, fo 
hardy and warlike as were thoſe of Charles XII. 


We ſay 12 a man, that he was brave at ſuch a 


time; 
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time; in like manner we ſhould ſay in ſpeaking 
of a nation, they were of this or that character in 
ſuch a year, and under ſuch a government. 

Should any prince or miniſter meet with dif- 
agreeable truths in this book, let them remem- 
ber, that, as they act in a public ſtation, they 
onght to give the public an account of their con- 
duct. Such 3s the price they muſt pay for their 
greatneſs. The buſineſs of an hiſtorian is to re- 
cord, not to flatter; and the only way to oblige 
mankind to ſpeak well of us, is to contribute all 
that lies in our power to their happineſs and wel- 
fare. 
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WEDEN and Finland make up a kingdom 
two hundred leagues broad, and three hun- 
dred long. This country reaches from the 
fifty-fifth degree of latitude, or thereabouts, to 


the ſeventieth. It lies under a very ſevere cli- 
mate, which is hardly. ever ſoftened cither by the, 
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return of ſpring or of autumn. The winter pre. 
yails there nine months in the year. The ſcorch- 
ing heats of the ſummer ſucceed immediately to 
the exceſſive cold of the winter. The froſt be- 
gins in the month of October, without any of 
thoſe imperceptible gradations, which in other 
countries uſher in the ſeaſons, and render the al- 
teration more agreeable. Nature, in return, "hath 
given to this cold climate a clear ſky and a pure 
air. The almoſt conftant heat of the ſummer 
produces flowers and fruits in a very ſhort time. 
The long nights of the winter are tempered by 
the evening and morning twilights, which laſt for 
a greater or a leſs time, in proportion as the ſun 
1s nearer to, or farther removed from Sweden ; 
and the light of the moon, unobſcured by clouds, 
and encreaſed by the refleQion of the ſnow that 
covers the ground, and frequently by the Aurora 
Borealis, makes it as convenient to travel in Swe- _ 
den by night as by day. For want of paſture, 
the cattle there are ſmaller than in the more ſou- 
thern parts of Europe; but the men are of a 
large ſtature, healthful from the purity of the air, 
and ſtrong from the ſeverity of the climate ; they 
live to a great age, unleſs enfeebled by the im- 
moderate uſe of wines and ſtrong liquors, of which 
the northern nations ſeem to be the more fond, 5 
the leſs nature hath indulged them with theſe Wt 
commodities. | 
The Swedes are well made, ſtrong, and active, 
and capable of enduring the greateſt fatigue, 
want, and hunger. Born with a military genius, 
and high ſpirit, they are more brave than induſ- 
trious, having long neglected, and even at preſent 
but little cultivating the arts of eommerce, which 
alone can ſupply them with thoſe productidns in 
which 
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which their country is deficient. It was chiefly 
from Sweden“, they ſay, (one part of which is 


{til} called Gothland) that thoſe ſwarms of Goths 


iſſued forth, who like a deluge over-ran Europe, 
and wreſted it from the Romans, who had uſurped 
the dominion of that vaſt country, which they 


continued for the ſpace of five hundred years to 


harraſs by their tyranny, and to civilize by their 
laws. 

The northern countries were much more po- 
pulous at that time than they are at preſent, Re- 
ligion, by allowing the men a plurality of wives, 
gave them an opportunity of furniſhing the ſtate 
with more ſubjects. The women themſelves knew 
no reproach but that of ſterility or idleneſs ; and 
being as ſtrong and as Jaborious as the men, they 
bore children faſter and for a longer time. Swe- 
den, however, with that part of Finland which 
it ſtill retains, does not contain above four mil- 
lions of inhabitants. The ſoil is poor and bar- 
ren; Schonen is the only province that bears 
wheat. The current coin of the kingdom does 
not exceed nine millions of livres. The public 
bank, which is the oldeſt in Europe, was at firſt 
eſtabliſhed from mere neceſſity; the copper and 


Iron, in which their payments were formerly made, 5 


being too my | to be tranſported, 


— 
% 
— 


* If our author had reflected with his uſual preciſion, 
he would have perceived that a cold, barren country, of 
the extent of Sweden, could not poſſibly furniſh one hun- 


dredth part of thoſe multitudes that deluged all Europe ; 


and a little inquiry would have given him to underſtand, 
that the Goths themſelves came from Scythia or Tartary, 
which was called the Officina Gentium, It is now generally 
allowed that the Celtz, the Goths, the Heruli, W 0 
and Huns, were all originally Tartars - 
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Sweden preſerved its freedom without interrup- 
I tion to the middle of the fourteenth century, 
During that long period, the form of government 
| was more than once altered ; but all theſe alte- 
" rations were in favour of liberty. The firſt ma- 
| giſtrate was inveſted with the name of king, a 
| title which, in different countries, is attended 
with very different degrees of power. In 5 
and Spain it ſignifies an abſolute monarch: 
Poland, Sweden, and England, it means the gilt 
man of the republic. This king could do nothing 
without the ſenate; and the ſenate depended up- 
on the ſtates-general, which were frequently af- 
fembled. The repreſentatives of the nation, in 
theſe grand aſſemblies, were the gentry, the bi- 
ſhops, and the deputies of the towns; and in 
proceſs of time, the very peaſants, a claſs of people 
unjuſtly deſpiſed in other places, and ſubject to 
ſlavery in almoſt all the northern countries, were 
admitted to a ſhare in the adminiſtration. 

About the year 1492, this nation, ſo jealous of 
its liberty, and which ſtil] piques itſelf on having 
conquered Rome about thirteen hundred years 
ago, was ſubjected to the yoke by a woman, and 
by a people leſs powerful than the Swedes. 

Margaret of Valdemar, the Semiramis of the 
North, and queen of Denmark and Norway, 
fubdued Sweden by force and ſtratagem, and 
united theſe three extenſive kingdoms into one 
mighty monarchy. After her death, Sweden was 
rent by civil wars; it alternately threw off and 
ſubmitted to the Daniſh yoke; was ſometimes 
governed by kings, and ſometimes by adminiſtra- 
tors. About the year 1520, this unhappy king- 
dom was horribly harraſſed by two tyrants : the 

one was Chriſtian II. king of Denmark, a monſter 
| whole 
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whoſe character was entirely compoſed of vices, 
=X without the leaſt ingredient of virtue : the other 
an archbiſhop of Upſal, and primate of the king- 
dom, as barbarous as the former. Theſe two, 
by mutual agreement, cauſed the conſuls and the 
' magiſtrates of Stockholm, together with ninety- 
four ſenators, to be ſeized in one day, and to be 
executed by the hand of the common hangman, 


under the frivolous pretence that they were ex- 


WE communicated by the pope, for having dared to 
defend the rights of the ſtate againſt the encroach- 
ments of the archbiſhop. 


While theſe two men, unanimous in their op- 
preſſive meaſures, and diſagreeing only about the 
diviſion of the ſpoil, domineered over Sweden with 


Z all the tyranny of the moſt abſolute deſpotiſm, 
and all the cruelty of the moſt implacable revenge, 


7 To: 


a new and unexpected event gave a ſudden turn 


to the ftate of affairs in the North. 


Guſtavus Vaſa, a young man, ſprung from the 


ancient kings of Sweden, aroſe from the foreſts of 
| Dalecarlia, where he had long lain, concealed, and 
came to deliver his country from bondage. He 


was one of thoſe great ſouls whom nature ſo ſeldom 
produces, and who are born with all the qualifica- 
tions neceſſary to form the accompliſhed monarch. 
His handfome and ſtately perſon, and his noble 
and majeſtic air, gained him followers at firſt. 
ſight. His eloquence, recommended by an en- 
gaging manner, was the more perſuaſive, the leſs 
it was artful, His enterpriſing genius formed 
thoſe projects which, though to the vulgar they 
may appear raſh, are conſidered only as bold in the 
eyes of great men, and which his courage and 
perſeverance enabled him to accompliſh, Brave. 
Win circumſpection, and mg. and gentle 1 in a 
hence 
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fierce and cruel age, he was as virtuous as it is 
poſſible for the leader of a party to be. 
"Guſtavus Vaſa had been the hoſtage of Chriſ- 


tian, and had been detained a priſoner contrary 
to the law of nations. Having found means to 


eſcape from priſon, he had dreſſed himſelf in the 
habit of a peaſant, and in that diſguiſe had wan- | 
dered about in the mountains and woods of Dale- 


carlia, where he was reduced to the neceſſity of 


working in the copper-mines, at once to procure 
a livelihood, and to conceal himſelf from his 
enemies. Buried, as he was, in theſe ſubterraneous 
caverns, .he had the boldneſs to form the deſign of 
dethroning the tyrant, With this view he diſco- 
vered himſelf to the peaſants, who regarded him 
as one of thoſe ſuperior beings to whom the com- 
mon herd of mankind are naturally inclined to 
ſubmit. Theſe ſavage boors he ſoon improved 
into hardy and warlike ſdldiers. He attacked 
Chriſtian and the archbiſhop, beat them in ſeve- 
ral encounters, baniſhed them both from Sweden, 


and, at laſt, was juſtly choſen by the ſtates king of 


that country, of which he had been the deliverer. 

Hardly was he eſtabliſhed on the throne, when 
he undertook an enterprize ſtill more difficult 
than his conqueſts. 'The real tyrants of the ſtate 


were the biſhops, who having engroſſed into their 


own hands almoſt all the riches of Sweden, em- 
ployed their ill-got wealth in oppreſſing the ſub- 
jects, and in making war upon the king. This 
power was the more formidable, as, in the opi- 
nion of the ignorant populace, it was held to be 
facred. Guſtavus puniſhed the catholic. religion 
for the crimes of its miniſters; and, in leſs than 
two years, introduced Lutheraniſm into Sweden, 
rather by the arts of policy, than by the pence 
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f authority. Having thus conquered the king- 
M dom, as himſelf was wont to ſay, from the Danes 
and the clergy, he reigned a happy and an abſo- 
ute monarch to the age of ſeventy, and then died 
full of glory, leaving his family and religion in 
uiet poſſeſſion of the throne. 

One of his deſcendants was that Guſtarue Adot- 
phus, who is commonly called the great Guſta- 
us. He conquered Ingria, Livonia, Bremen, Ver- 
den, Wiſmar, and Pomerania, not to mention 
above an hundred places in Germany, which, af- 
ter his death, were yielded up by the Swedes. He 
biook the throne of Ferdinand II. and protected 
ne Lutherans in Germany, an attempt in which 
e was ſecretly aſſiſted by the pope himſelf, who 
dreaded the power of the emperor much more 
than the prevalence of hereſy. He it was that by 
his victories effectually contributed to humble the 
houſe of Auſtria ; though the glory of that enter- 
prize is uſually aſcribed to cardinal de Richelieu, 
who well knew how to procure himſelf the repu- 
tation of thoſe great actions, which-Guſtavus was 
„ N . £ „ . 
contented with ſimply performing. He was juſt 
upon the point of extending the war beyond the 
Danube, and perhaps of dethroning the emperor, 
when he was killed, in the thirty-ſeventh year of 
bis age, at the battle of Lutzen, which he gained 
over Walſtein, carrying along with him to his 
rave the name of Great, the lamentations of the 
North, and the eſteem of his enemies. | 
His daughter Chriſtina, a lady of an extraor- 
dinary genius, was much fonder of converſing 
ET with men of learning, than of reigning over a 
people, whoſe knowledge was entirely confined 
to the art of war. She became as famous for 
EX quitting the throne as her anceſtors had been 
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for obtaining or ſecuring it. The proteſtants have 
loaded her memory with many injurious aſper- 
ſions, as if it were impoſſible for a perſon to be 
poſſeſſed of great virtues without adhering to Lu- 
ther; and the papiſts have piqued themſelves too 
much on the converſion of a woman who had no- 
thing to recommend her but her taſte for philo- 
ſophy. She retired to Rome, where ſhe paſſed 
the reſt of her days in the midſt of thoſe arts of 
which ſhe was ſo paſſionately fond, and for the, ſake 
of which ſhe. had renounced a crown at twenty- 
ſeven. years of agee. 
Before her abdication, ſhe pe upon the 
ſtates of Sweden to elect her couſin, Charles Guſ- 
tavus X. ſon to the count palatine, and duke of 
Deux Ponts, as her ſucceſſor. This prince added 
- New conqueſts to thoſe of Guſtavus Adolphus. 
He preſently carried his arms into Poland, where 
he gained the famous battle of Warſaw, which 
| laſted for three days. He waged a long and a ſuc- 
ceſsful war with the Danes; beſieged them in their 
capital; re-united Schonen to Sweden; and con- 
firmed the duke of Holſtein in the poſſeſſion of 
Sleſwick, at leaſt for a time. At laſt, having met 
with a reverſe of fortune, and concluded a peace 
with his enemies, he turned his ambition againſt 
his ſubjects, and formed the deſign. of eſtabliſhing 
a deſpotic government in Sweden, But, like the 
great Guſtavus, he died in the thirty-ſeventh year 
of his age, without being able to finiſh his pro- 
ject, the full accompliſhment of which was-re- 
ſerved for his ſon, Charles XI. ' 
Charles XI. was: a warrior, like all his anceſ- 
| tors, and more deſpotic than any of them. 
He aboliſhed the authbrity of . the ſenate, which 
Was declared 40 be the ſenate of the King, and 
(44 180 | | 5 not 
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not of the kingdom. He was prudent, vigilant, 
indefatigable ; qualities that muſt certainly have 
ſecured him the love of his ſubje&s, had not his 
deſpotic meaſures been more apt to excite their 
fear than to gain their affections. 

In 1680 he married Ulrica Eleòbnora, daughter 
to Frederic III. king of Denmark, a princeſs emi- 


nent for her virtue, and worthy of greater confi- 


dence than her huſband was pleaſed to repoſe in 
her. Of this marriage, on the 27th of June 1682, 
was born king Charles XII. the moſt extraordi- 
nary man, perhaps, that ever appeared in the 
world. In him were united all the great qualities 
of his anceſtors; nor had he any other fault or 
failing, but that he poſſeſſed all theſe virtues in 
too high a degree. This is the prince whoſe hif- 
tory we now purpoſe to write, and concerning 
whoſe perſon and actions we ſhall relate nothing 
but what is vouched by the beſt authority. 

The firſt book which was put into his hands 


was Puffendorff's introduQion, to the hiſtory of | 


Europe, that from thence he might acquire an 
early knowledge of his own dominions, and of 
thoſe of his neighbours, He next learned the 
German language, which he continued to ſpeak 
for the future, with the ſame fluency as his mo- 
ther-tongue. At ſeven years of age he could ma- 
nage a horſe ; and the violent exerciſes in which 
he delighted, and which diſcovered his martial 
diſpoſition, ſoon procured him a vigorous conſti- 
tution, capable to ſupport the incredible fatigues 
which his natural inclination always e 
him to undergo. 

Though gentle i in his infancy, he betrayed an 
inflexible obſtinacy. The only way to influence him 
was to awaken his ſenſe of honour ; by mention- 
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ing the word glory, you might have obtained any 
thing from him. He had a great averſion to the 
Latin tongue; but as ſoon as he heard thar the 


kings of Poland and Denmark underſtood it, he | q 


learned it with great expedition, and retained ſo 
much of it, as to be able to ſpeak it all the reſt 
of his life. The ſame means were employed to 
engage him to learn the French ; but he could 
never be perſuaded to make uſe of that tongue, 


not even with the French ambaſſadors themſelves, 


who underitood no other. 
As ſoon as he had acquired a tolerable know- 
ledge of the Latin, his teacher made him tranſ— 
late Quintus Curtius; a book for which he con- 
ceived a great liking, rather on account of the 
ſubject than the ſtile. The perſon who explained 
this author to him having aſked him what he 
thought of Alexander: I think (ſaid the prince) 
I could wiſh to be like him.” „But (reſumed the 
preceptor) he only lived two and thirty years.” 
« Ah! (replied he) and is not that enough, when 
one has conquered kingdoms?” The courtiers 
did not fail to carry theſe anſwers to the king his 
father, who would often cry out; This child 
will excel me, and will even go beyond the great 
Guſtavus.” One day he happened to be diverting 
himſelf in the royal apartment, in viewing two 
plans ; the one of a town in Hungary, which the 
"Turks had taken from the emperor ; the other of 


Riga the capital of Livonia, a province conquered _ 


by the Swedes about a century before. Under the 
plan of the town in Hungary were written theſe 
words, taken from the book of Job:“ The Lord 
hath given it to me, and the Lord hath taken it 
from me; bleſſed be the name of the Lord,” 
The young prince having read this inſcription, 

| imms- 
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immediately took a pencil, and wrote under the 


plan of Riga; The Lord hath given it to me, 


and the devil ſhall not take it from me *.“ Thus, 
in the moſt indifferent actions of his childhood, 


his unconquerable ſpirit would frequently diſco- 
yer ſome traces of thoſe .heroic qualities which 
characterize great ſouls, and which plainly indi- 
cated what fort of a man he would one day 
prove. wt 

He was but eleven years of age when he loſt 
his mother, who expired on the fifth of Auguſt 
1693. The diſeaſe of which ſhe died was ſup- 
poſed to be owing to the bad uſage ſhe had re- 


ceived from her huſband, and to her own endea- 


vours to conceal her vexation. Charles XI. had, 


by means of a certain court of juſtice, which was 
called the Chamber of Liquidations, and erected 


by his ſole authority, deprived a great number of 
his ſubjects of their wealth. Crowds of citizens 
ruined by this chamber, nobility, merchants, far- 


mers, widows, and orphans, filled the ſtreets of : 
Stockholm, and daily repaired to the gate of the 


palace to pour forth their unavailing complaints. 


The queen ſuccoured theſe unhappy people as 
much as lay in her power; ſhe gave them her 


money, her jewels, her furniture, and even her 
cloaths; and when ſhe had no more to give them, 
with tears in her eyes ſhe threw herſelf at her huf- 
band's feet, beſeeching him to have pity on his 
wretched ſubjects. The king gravely anſwered her, 
« Madam, we took you to bring us children, not 


to give us advice. And from that time he treated 


1 


__—— 
* 
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* This anecdote 1 give from the information of two 


French ambaſſadors, who reſided at the court of Sweden, 
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her with a ſeverity that is ſaid to have ſhortened 
her days. 

Hie died four years after her, on the fifteenth 
. of April 1697, in the ſorty-ſecond year of his age, 


and the thirty- ſeventh of his reign, at a time when 


the empire, Spain, and Holland, on the one ſide, 
and France on the other, had referred the deciſion 
of their quarrels to his arbitration, and when he 
had already concerted the terms of accommoda- 
tion between theſe different powers, 

He left to his ſon, who was then fifteen years 
of age, a throne well eſtabliſhed and reſpected 
abroad; ſubjects poor, but valiant and loyal; to- 
gether with a treaſury in good order, and manag- 
ed by able miniſters. 

Charles XII. at his acceſſion to the throne, 
found himſelf the abſolute and undiſturbed maſ- 
ter, not only of Sweden and Finland, but alſo of 
Livonia, Careha, Ingria, Wiſmar, Vibourg, the 
iſlands of Rugen and Oeſel, and the fineſt part 
of Pomerania, together with the dutchy of Bre- 
men and Verden, all of them the conqueſts of his 
anceſtors, ſecured to the crown by long poſſeſ- 
ſion, and by the folemn treaties of Munſter and 
Oliva, and ſupported by the terror of the Swedith 
arms. The peace of Ryſwick, which was begun 
under the auſpices of the father, being fully con- 
cluded under thoſe uf the ſon, he found himſelf 
the mediator of Europe, from the firſt moment of 
his reign. 

The laws of Sweden fix the majority of their 
kings at the age of fifteen ; but Charles XI. who 
was entirely abſolute, put off, by his laſt-will, the 
majority of his ſon to the age of eighteen, In 
this he favoured the ambitious views of his mo- 
ther 6 of Holſtein, dowager of 


Charles 
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Charles X. who was appointed by the king her 
ſon, guardian to the young king her grandſon, 
and regent of the kingdom, in conjunction with 
a council of five perſons, 


The regent had had a ſhare in the manage- 


ment of public affairs during the reign of her ſon. 
She was now advanced in years; but her ambi. 
tion, which was greater than her abilities, promp- 
ted her to entertain the pleaſing hopes of poſſeſ- 
ſing authority for a long time, under the king her 
orandſon. She kept him at as great a diſtance as 


| poſſible from all concern with the affairs of ſtate. 


The young prince paſſed his time either in hunt- 


ing or in reviewing his troops, and would even 


ſometimes exerciſe with them; which amuſe- 
ment ſeemed only to be the natural effect of his 


youthful vivacity. He never betrayed any diſſa- 


tisfaction ſufficient to alarm the regent, who flat- 
tered herſelf that the diſſipation of mind occaſion- 
ed by theſe diverſions would render him incapable 
of application, and leave her in poſſeſſion of the 


ſupreme power for a conſiderable time. 
One day in the month of November, and in 


the ſame year in which his father died, when he 


had been taking a review of ſeveral regiments, - 
and Piper the counſellor was ſtanding by him, 
he ſeemed to be abſorbed in a profound reverie. 


«© May I take the liberty (ſaid Piper to him) of 
aſking your majeſty what you are thinking of ſo 
ferioully * „ am thinking (replied the prince) 


that I am capable of commanding thoſe brave 


fellows ; and I don't chuſe that either they or I 


ſhould receive orders from a woman.” Piper im- 
mediately ſeized this opportunity of making his 


fortune; but conſcious that his own intereſt was 
aot ſufficient for the execution of ſuch a danger- 
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the regency, and the haſtening of the king's ma- 
jority, he propoſed the affair to count Axel Sparre, 
2 man of a daring ſpirit, and fond of popularity. 


Him he cajoled with the hopes of being the king's 


confident. The count readily ſwallowed the bait, 


and undertook the management of the whole mat- 


ter, while all his labours only t tended to. romote 
the intereſt of Piper. The counſellors o the re- 


gency were ſoon drawn info the ſcheme, and 


forthwith proceeded to the execution of it, in or- 


der to recommend themſelves the more effeually 
to the king. 


They went in a body to | propoſe i it to the queen, 


; | who little expected ſuch a declaration, The coun- 


ſellors of the regency laid the matter before the 
ſtates- general, who were then aſſembled, and who 
were all unanimous in approving ' the propoſal. 


Ihe point was carried with a rapidity that nothin 
could wirhſtand; fo that Charles XII. had only to. 


Hgnify his defire of reigning, and, in three days, 
the ſtates beſtowed the government upon him. 
The queen's power and credit fell in an inſtant. 
She afterwards led a private life, which was more 


ſuitable to her age, though leſs agreeable. to her 


homour. The king was crowned on the twenty- 


fourth of December following. He made his en- 


fry into Stockholm on a ſorrel horſe ſhod with 
ſilver, having a ſcepter in his hand and a crown 
upon his head, amidſt the acclamations of a whole 
people, paſſionately fond of every novelty, and 


always conceiving great hopes from the 82 of a 
Fs young prince. _ 


The ceremony of the AS and corona- 
tion belongs to the archbiſhop of Upſal. This is 
almoſt the IDE ds that remains to him of 
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the great number that were claimed by his prede- by 


ceſſors. After having anvinted the prince, accord- _ | 


ing to cuſtom, he held the crown in his hand, in 
order to put it upon his head: Charles ſnatched 
it from him and crowned himſelf, regarding the 
poor prelate all the while with a ſtern look. The 
people, who are always dazzled by every thing 
that has an air of grandeur and magnificence, ap- 
plauded this action of the king. Even thoſe who 
had groaned moſt ſeverely under the tyranny of 
the father, were fooliſn enough to commend the 
ſon for this inſtance of arrogance, which was 
a ſure pledge of their future ſlavery. | 
As ſoon as Charles was maſter of the kingdom, 
he made Piper his chief confident, entruſting him 
at the ſame time with the management of public | 
affairs, and giving him all the power of a prime 
miniſter, without the odium of the name. A few 
days after he created him a count, which is a g- 
nity of great eminence in Sweden, and not an 
empty title that may be aſſumed without. any 
manner of importance, as with us in France, 
The beginning of the king's reign gave no very 
favourable idea of his character. It was imagined 
that he had 'been- more ambitious of obtaining the 
ſupreme power, than worthy of poſſeſſing it. True 
it is, he bad no dangerous paſſion ; but his con- 
duct diſcovered nothing but the fallies of youth, 
and the freaks of obſtinacy. He ſeemed to be 
equally proud and lazy. The ambaſſadors who 


reſided at his court, took him even for a perſon of 


mean capacity, and repreſented him as ſuch to 
their reſpective maſters *®, . The Swedes enter- | 
tained the ſame eee of him: . knew i 
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his real hs ; he did not even know it him- 
ſelf, until the ſtorm that ſuddenly aroſe in the 
North. gave him an opportunity of diſplaying his 
= talents, which had hitherto lain concealed. 

Three powerful princes, taking the advantage 
of. his youth, conſpired his ruin almoſt at the ſame 
time. The firſt was his own couſin, F rederick IV. 
king of Denmark : the ſecond Auguſtus, elector 
of Saxony and king of Poland: Peter the Great, 
czar of Muſcovy, was the third, and the moſt 
dangerous. It will be neceſſary to unfold the 
origin of theſe wars, which produced ſuch wut 
events: and to begin with Denmark. 

Of the two ſiſters of Charles XII. the eldeſt was 
married to the duke of Holſtein, a young prince 
of an undaunted ſpirit and of a gentle diſpoſition. 

The duke, oppreſſed by the king of Denmark, 
repaired to Stockholm with his ſpouſe, and throw- 
ing himſelf into the arms of thé king, earneſtly 
implored his aſſiſtance. This he hoped to obtain, 
as Charles was not only his brother-in-law, but 
was likewiſe the ſovereign of a people who. bore 
an irreconcileable hatred to the Danes. 

The ancient houſe of Holſtein, ſunk into that 
& Oldenburg, had been advanced by election to 
the throne of Denmark in 1449. All the king- 
doms of the North were at that time elective; 
but the kingdom of Denmark ſoon after became 
bereditary. One of its kings, called Chriſtiern 111. 
had ſuch a tender affection for his brother Adol- 
phus, or, at leaſt, ſuch a regard for his intereſt, 
as is ſeldom to be met with among princes. He 
was deſirous of inveſting him with ſovereign power, 
and yet he could not diſmember his own domi- 
nions. He therefore divided with him the dutchies 
of Holſtein-Gottorp and Sleſwick, by an odd 9 
$645 | F ; $4.0 
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of bn, the ſubſtance of which was, that 
the deſcendants'of Adol phus ſhould ever after go- 
vern Holſtein in conjunction with the 'Kings of 
Denmark; that thoſe two dutchies ſhould belong 
to both in common; and that the king of Den- 
mark ſhould be able to do nothing i in Holſtein 
without the duke, nor the duke without the king. 
So ſtrahge an union, of which, however, we have 
had within theſe few years a fimilar inſtance in 
the ſame family, was, for near the ſpace of eighty 
years, the ſource of perpetual diſputes between 
the crown of Denmark and the houſe of Holſtein- 
Gottorp ; the kings alwaysendeavouring to oppreſs 
the dukes, and the dukes to render themſelves in- 
dependent. A ſtruggle of this nature had coſt | 
the laſt duke his liberty and ſovereignty, both 
which, however, he recovered at the conferences 
of Altena in 1689, by the interpoſition of Swe-. 
den, „ and Holland, who became gua- 
rantees for the execution of the treaty, But as a 
treaty between princes is frequently no more than 
a giving way to neceſſity, till ſuch time as the 
ſtronger ſhall be able to cfuſh the weaker, the 
conteſt was revived with greater virulence than 
ever between the new king of Denmark and the 
young duke. And while the duke was at Stock- 
holm, the Danes. had already committed ſome 
acts of hoſtility in the country of Holſtein, and 
had entered into a ſecret agreement with the king 
of Poland, to attack the king of Sweden himſelf. 
Frederick Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, whom 
neither the eloquence nor negociations of the 
abbe de Polignac, nor the great qualities of the 
prince of, Conti, his competitor for the throne, 
had been able !to prevent from being choſen king 
of Poland about two years before, was a prince 
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ſtill leſs. remarkable for his incredible ** of 


body than for his- bravery and gallantry of ſoul. 


His court, next to that of Lewis XIV. was the 
moſt ſplendid of any in Europe. Never was prince 
more generous or munificent, or beſtowed. his fa- 
vours with a better grace. He had purchaſed the 
votes of one half of the Polilh nobility, and over- 
awed the other by the approach of a Saxon army. 
As he thought he ſhould have need of his troops 
in order to eſtabliſh himſelf the more firmly on 
the throne, he wanted a pretext for retaining 
them in Poland; and he therefore reſolved to em- 
ploy them in attacking the king of Sweden, n | 
he did on the following occaſion. _ 
| Livonia, the moſt beautiful and the moſt Gaſt 
ful province of the North, belonged formerly to 
the knights. of the Teutonick order. . The Ruſ- 
fans, the Poles, and the Swedes, had ſeverally 
diſputed the poſſeſſion of it. The Swedes had 
carried it from all the reſt about an hundred 
years ago; and it had been formally ceded to coca 
by the peace of Oliva. 
„ king Charles XI. amidſt bis geen 
to his ſubjects in general, had not ſpared the Li- 
vonians. He had ſtripped them of their privileges, 
and of part of their eſtates. Patkul, who unhappily 
bath ſince become famous for his tragical death, 
was deputed by the nobility of Livonia to carry to 
the throne the complaints of the province. He 


_ - addrefſed his maſter in a ſpeech, reſpectful indeed, 


but bold, and full of that manly eloquence, which 
-. calamity, when joined. to courage, never fail to 
inſpire. But kings too frequently conſider theſe 
public addreſſes as no more than vain ceremo- 
nies, which it is cuſtomary to ſuffer, with- 
out paying them any regard. Charles XI. 
aged | 8 . 
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however, who could play the hypocrite extremely 
well, when he was not hurried away by the vio- 
lence of his paſſion, gently ſtruck Patkul on the 
ſhoulder: * You have ſpoke for your country, 
(faid he) like a brave man, and I eſteem you for 
it; go on.“ Notwithſtanding, in a few days af- 
ter, he cauſed: him to be declared guilty of high 
treaſon, and as ſuch to be condemned to death. 
Patkul, who had hid himſelf, made his eſcape, and 
carried his reſentment with him to Poland, where he 
was afterwards admitted into the preſence of king 
Auguſtus. Charles XI. was now dead; but Pat- 
kuPs ſentence was ftill in force, and his indigna- 
tion ſtill unabated, He repreſented to his Poliſh 
majeſty the facility of conquering Livonia, the 
people of which were mad with deſpair, and ready 
to throw off the Swediſh yoke; while the king 
was a child, and unable to make any reſiſtance, 
Theſe repreſentations were well received by a 
prince, who already flattered himſelf with the agree- 
able hopes of this important conqueſt. Auguſtus 
had engaged at his coronation to exert his moſt 
vigorous efforts, in order to recover the provinces 
which Poland had loſt; and he imagined, that, by 
making an irruption into Livonia, he ſhould at 
once pleaſe the people and eſtabliſh his own power; 
in both which particulars, however promiſing of 
ſucceſs, he at laſt found himſelf fatally diſappoint- ; 
ed. Every thing was ſoon got ready for a ſudden. 
invaſion, which he reſolved to make without hav-. 
ing recourſe to the vain formalities of declarations 
of war and manifeſtoes. The ſtorm thickened at 
the ſame time on the ſide of Muſcovy. The mo- 
narch who governed 1 that N merits EI at 
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fin Peter . czar of Ruſſia, had eee! 
made himſelf formidable by the battle he had 
gained over the Turks in 1697, and by the re- 
duction of Aſoph, which opened to him the do- 
minion of the Black Sea. But it was by actions 
ſtill more glorious than even his victories, that he 
aſpired to the name of Great. Muſcovy, or Ruſ- 
ſia, comprehends the northern parts of Aſia and 
of Europe, and from the frontiers of China ex- 
tends, ſor the ſpace of fifteen hundred leagues, 
to the borders of Poland and Sweden. This im- 
menſe country, however, was hardly known to 
Europe, before the time of the czar Peter. The 
Muſcovites were leſs civilized than the Mexicans, 
when diſcovered by Cortez : born the ſlaves of 
maſters as barbarous as themſelves, they were 
ſunk into a ſtate of the moſt profound ignorance, 
into a total want of all the arts and ſciences, and 
into ſuch an inſenſibility of that want, as effec- 
tually ſuppreſſed every exertion of induſtry. An 
ancient law, which they held to be ſacred, forbad 
them, under pain of death, to leave their native 
country without permiſſion of their patriarch. 
This law, made with a view to preclude them 
from all opportunities of becoming ſenſible of 
their flavery,. was very acceptable to a people, 
who, in the depth of their miſery and ignorance, 
diſdained all commerce with foreign nations. 

Tae ara of the Muſcovites began at the crea- 
tion of the world: they reckoned up 7207 years 
to the beginning of the laſt century, without be- 
_ ing able to aſſign any reaſon for this computation. 
'The firſt day of their year anſwered to the thir- 
 Yeenth of our month of November. The reaſon 
wy ge? for this Cs is, that it is by 
bable 
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f babls that God created the world in autumn, 'the 
ſeaſon when the fruits of the earth are in their full 
maturity. Thus, the only appearances of know- 
| ledge which they had were founded upon 'groſs 
errors; not one of them ever dreamed that the 
autumn of Muſcovy might poſſibly be the ſpring 
of another country, ſituated in an oppoſi te cli- 
mate. Nor is it long ſince the people at Moſcow 
were going to burn the ſecretary of a Perfian'am- 
baſſador, who had foretold an eclipſe of the ſun, 
They did not fo much as know the uſe of figures; 
but in all their computations made uſe of little 
beads ſtrung upon braſs- wires. They had no other | 
manner of reckoning in their compting-houſes, 
not even in the treaſury of the czar. 

Their religion was, and ſtill is, that of the 
Greek church, intermixed with many ſuperſtitious 
rites, to which they are the more ſtrongly at- 
tached, in proportion as they are the more ridi- 
culous, and their burden the more intolerable. 
Few Muſcovites would venture to eat a pigeon, be- 
cauſe the Holy Ghoſt is painted in the form of a 
dove. They regularly obſerved four lents in the 
year; and during thoſe times of abſtinence, they 
never preſumed to eat either eggs or milk. God 
and St. Nicholas were the objects of their worſhip, 
and next to them the czar and the patriarch. 
Te authority of the laſt was as unbounded as the 
people's ignorance. He pronounced ſentences of 
death, and infficted the moſt cruel puniſhments, 
without any poſſibility of an appeal from his tri- 
bunal. Twice a- year he made a folemn proceſſion 
on horſe- back, attended by all his clergy in or- 
der. The czar on foot held the bridle of his 
| Horſe, and the people proſtrated themſelves before 


0 Him i in the ſtreets, as the Tartars do before their 
| | 7 
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pant . Confeſſion was in wiſe. among them: 
ut it was only in caſes, of the greateſt crimes. 
In theſe abſolution was neceſſary, but not repen- 
' tance. They thought themſelves pure in the ſight 
of God, as ſoon as they received the benediction 
of their papas. Thus they paſſed, without re - 
morſe, from confeſſion to theft and murder; and 
what among other Chriſtians is a reſtraint from 
vice, with them was an encouragement to wicked- 
neſs. On a faſt-day, they would not even ven- 
ture to drink milk; but on a feſtival, maſters of 
families, prieſts, "married women and maids, 
would make no ſeruple to intoxicate themſelves 
with brandy. However, there were religious diſ- 
putes among them as well as in other countries; 
but their greateſt controverſy was, whether lay- 
men ſhould make the ſign of the croſs with two 
fingers or with three. One Jacob Nurſoff, in the 
preceding reign, had raiſed a ſedition in Aſtracan 
about this very quarrel.. There were even ſome 
_ fanatics among them, as there are in thoſe civi- 
lized nations where every one is a theologian ; and 
Peter, who always carried juſtice to the extreme 
of cruelty, cauſed ſome of theſe wretched crea- 
tures, who were called Tue apes to be com- 

mitted to the flames. . 
„The czar, in his vaſt 1 had many 
other ſubjects who were not Chriſtians. The 
Tartars, inhabiting the weſtern coaſts of the Caſ. 
pian Sea and the Palus Mzotis, were Mahometans; 
the Siberians, the Oftiacks, and the Samoides, 
who lie towards the Frozen Sea, were ſavages, 
_ ſome of whom were idolaters, and others had not 
the leaſt knowledge ofa God; and yet the Swedes 
who were ſent e among them, were better 
| | Pleaſed 
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pleaſed with their manners than . thoſk: of We: 
ancient Moſcovites. r 
peter Alexiowitz had receined an ie that. 
tended ſtill more to encreaſe the barbarity of this 
part of the world. His natural diſpoſition led 
bim to-careſs ſtrangers, before he knew what ad- 
vantages he might derive from their acquaintance. 
Le Fort, as hath been already obſerved, was the 
firſt inſtrument he employed to change the face of 
affairs in Muſcovy. His mighty genius; which a 
barbarous education had hitherto checked but not 
deſtroyed, broke forth all of a ſudden. He re- 
ſolved to be a man, to command men, and to 
create a new nation. Many princes before him 
had renounced crowns, - wearied out with the in- 
tolerable load of public affairs; but no man had 
ever diveſted himſelf of the royal character, in 
order to learn the art of governing better: this 
was a ſtretch of heroiſm which was reſerved bye ; 
Peter the Great alone. 75 | 
He left Muſcovy in 1698, haviog. W as 
yet but two years, and went to Holland, diſ- 
guiſed under a common name, as if he had been 
a menial ſervant of that ſame Mr. le Fort, whom 
he ſent in quality of ambaſſador-extraordinary to 
the ſtates-general. As ſoon as he arrived at Am- 
ſterdam, he enrolled his name among the ſhip- 
wrights of the admiralty of the Indies, and 
wrought in the yard like the other mechanics. 
At his leiſure hours he learned ſuch parts of the 
mathematics as are uſeful to a prince, fortifica- 
tion, navigation, and the art of drawing plans. 
He went into the workmen's ſhops, and examined 
all their manufactures: nothing could eſcape his 
obſervation. From thence he paſſed over into 
0 W where having an; himſelf in the 
art 
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art of ſhip-building; he returned to Holland, care- 
fully obſerving every thing that might türn to 
the advantage of his country. At laſt, after two 
years of travel and labour, to which no man but 
bimſelf would have willingly ſubmitted, he again 
made his appearance in Muſcovy, with all the 
arts of Europe! in his train. Artiſts of every kind 
followed him in ſbundance. Then were ſeen, for 
the firſt-time, large Ruſſian ſhips in the Baltick, 
and on the Black Sea and the Ocean. Stately 
buildings, of a regular architecture, were raiſed 
among the Ruffian huts. He founded colleges, 
academies, printing-houſes, and libraries. The 
cities were brought under a regular police. The 
eloaths and cuſtoms of the people were gradually 
changed, though not without ſome difficulty; and 
the Muſcovites learned by degrees the true nature 
of a ſocial ſtate. Even their ſuperſtitious rites 
were aboliſned; the dignity of the patriarch was 
ſuppreſſed; and the czar declared himſelf the 
head of the church. This laſt enterprize, which 
would have coſt a prince leſs abſolute than Peter 
both his throne and his life, ſucceeded almoſt 
without oppoſition, and inſured to him the Tuc- 
ceſs of all his other innovations. 

After having humbled an ignorant and a "vi 
| barous clergy, he ventured to make a trial of in- 
ſtructing them, though by that means he ran the 
riſque of rendering them formidable; but he was 
too conſcious of his own power to entertain any 
apprehenſion from that quarter. He cauſed phi- 
loſophy and theology to be taught 1 in the few mo- 
naſteries that ſtill remained. True it is, this 
theology ſtill ſavours of that barbarous period in 
which Peter civilized his people. A gentleman 
of undoubted * aſſured me, that he was 
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1 at a Be diſputation, where the point 
of controverſy was, whether the practice of ſmok- 
ing tobacco was a ſin?” The reſpondent alledged, 
that it was lawful to get drunk with brandy, but 
not to ſmoke, becauſe the holy ſcripture faith, 
That that which proceedeth out bf the mouth de- 
fileth a man, and that which entereth into it 
doth not defile him.” © 6 

The monks were not laticfied with this, refor⸗ 
mation. Hardly had the czar erected his print- 
ing-houſes, when theſe pious drones made uſe of 
them to publiſh declamations againſt their ſove- 
reign. One of them affirmed in print that Peter 
was Antichriſt; and his arguments were, that he 
deprived the ling of their beards, and allowed 
the dead to be diffected in his academy. But ano- 
ther monk, who. had a-mind to make his fortune, 
refuted this book, and proved that Peter could 
not be Antichriſt, becauſe the number 666 was 
not to be found in his name. The libeller was 
broke upon the wheel, and the author of the re- | 
futation was made biſhop of Rezan. _ 
The reformer of Muſcovy enacted a very whole 
foe! law, the want of which reflects diſgrace up- 
on many civilized nations. By this law, no man 
| engaged i in the ſervice of the ſtate; no citizen eſta- 
bliſhed in trade, and eſpecially no minor, was al- 
lowed to retire into a convent. 

Peter knew of what infinite conſequence it was to 
prevent uſeful ſubjeas from conſecrating them, 
ſelves to idleneſs, and -to binder young people 
from diſpoſing of their liberty, at an age when 
they are incapable of diſpoſing of the leaſt part of 
their patrimony. This law, however, ſo plainly cal- 
culated for the general intereſt of mankind, is daily” 
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- eluded by the induſtry of the monks; as if W 
forſooth, were gainers by peopling their convents 
at the expence, of their country. | 

The czar not only ſubjected the church to the 
- Rate, after the example of the Turkiſh emperors, 
IE but, what was a more maſterly ſtroke of policy, 
— he diffolved a militia of much the ſame nature 
| with that of the janiflaries : : and what the ſultans 
3 had attempted in vain, he accompliſhed 1 in a ſhort 
time: he diſbanded the Ruſſian janiffaries, who 
were called Strelits, and who kept the czars. in 
ſudjection. Theſe troops, more formidable to 
their maſters than to their neighbours, conſiſted 
of about thirty thouſand foot, one half of which 
remained at. Moſcow, while. the other wWaäs ſta- 
tioned upon, the frontiers. The pay of a ſtrelits 
was no more than four roubles a-year; but this 
deficiency was amply compenſated. by: privileges 
and extortions. Peter at firſt formed a. company 
of foreigners, among whom he entolled his own 
name, and did not think it below him to begin 
the ſervice in the character of a drummer, and to 
perform the duties of that mean office; ſo much 
did the nation ſtand in need of examples | By de- 
grees he became an officer. He gradually raiſed 
new regiments ; ; and, at laft, finding himſelf 
maſter of a yell diſciplined army, he broke 
the ſtrelits, who durſt not difobey. 
The cavalry were nearly the ſame with that of 
x Poland, or France, when this laſt Kingdom was 
no more than an aſſemblage of fiefs. The Ruſ- | 
fan gentlemen mounted horſe at their own. ex- 
pence, and fought without diſcipline, and ſome- 
times without any other arms than a ſabre or a 


bow, incapable of ene and conſequently of 
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Peter tue Great taught them to obey, both by 
the example he ſet them; and by the puniſn- 
ments he inflicted; for he ſerved in the quality _ 
of a ſoldier and ſubaltery officer; and as czar he 
ſeverely puniſhed the boyards, that is, the gentle- + 
men, who pretended that it was the privilege of 
their order not to ſerve but by their own conſent. 
He eftabliſhed a regular body to ſerve the artil- 
lery, and took five hundred bells from the churches 
to found cannon. In the year 1714, he had thir- 
teen thouſand braſs cannon. He likewiſe formed 
ſome troops of dragoons, a kind of militia very 
ſuitable to the genius of the Muſcovites, and to 
the ſize of their horſes, which are ſmall. In 1738 
the Ruſſians had thirty regiments. of dragoons, 
conſiſting of a thouſand then 9 15 and well ac. 
coùtereſ ee 8 

He likewiſe eſtablimed ha Ruffan Wil; b 
and bad even a ſchool of engineers, in a country 
where, before his time, no one ariderſtood the 
elements of geometry. : 

He was himſelf a good enginier; but bis chief 
excellence lay in his knowledge of naval affairs: 
he was an able ſea-· captain, a ſkilful pilot, a good 
ſailor, an expert ſhip-wright, and bis knowledge 
of theſe arts was the more meritorious, as he 
was born with a great dread of the water. In his 
youth he could not paſs over a bridge without 
trembling: on all theſe occaſions he cauſed the 
wooden windows of his coach to be ſhut 3 but of 
this conſtitutional weakneſs he ſoon got the better 
by his courage and reſolution; + | © 
He cauſed a beautiful harbour to be built at the 
mouth of the 5 885 near 8. in which he 
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light, and flat, would probably ſucceed in the 
Baltick, he had upwards of three hundred of 
them built at his favourite city of Peterſburg. 
He ſhewed his ſubjects the method of building 
ſhips with fir only, and taught them the art of 
navigation. He had even leatned ſurgery, and, 
in a caſe of neceſſity, has been known to tap a 
dropſical perſon. He was well verſed in inecha- | 
nics, and inſtructed the artiſts. £3.4 D4 : 

_ Indeed the revenue of the czar, when compared 
to the immenſe extent of his dominions, was very 
inconſiderable. It never amounted to four and 
twenty millions of our money, reckoning the mark 
at about fifty livres, as we do to-day, though 
perhaps we may do otherwiſe: to-motrow. But a 
man may always be accounted rich, who has it in 
bis power to accompliſh great undertakings. It 
is not the ſcarcity of money that weakens a ſtate; 
it is the want of hands, and of men of abilities. 

Ruſſia, notwithſtanding the women are fruitful 
and the men robuſt, is far from being populous. 
Peter himſelf, in civilizing his dominions, unhap- 
pily contributed to their depopulation. Frequent 
levies in his wars, which were long unſucceſsful ; 
nations tranſported from the coaſts of the Caſpian 
Sea to thoſe of the Baltick, deſtroyed by fatigue, 
or cut off by diſeaſes; three fourths of the Muſco- 
vite children dying of the ſmall-pox, which is 
more dangerous in thoſe climates than in any 
other; in a word, the melancholy effects of a go- 
vernment ſavage for a long time, and even barba- 
rous in its policy; to all theſe cauſes it is owing, 
that -in this country, comprehending ſo great a 
part of the continent, there ate ſtill vaſt deſerts. 
Ruſlia, at preſent, 1s ſuppoſed to contain five hun- 
dred thouſand in of gentlemen; two 12 
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dred aſi lawyers? ſomething more than five 


millions of citizens and peaſants, who pay a fort of 
tax; fix hundred thouſand men who live in the 


provinces conquered' from the Swedes; the Cof- 


ſacks in the Ukraine, and the Tartars that are 
ſubject" to Muſcovy, do not exceed two millions; 3 


in fine, it appears that in this immenſe city, 


there are not above fourteen millions of men, that 
is, a little more than two thirds of the inhabitants 
of France. Warn Haine 

While Peter was : eflered in er the 
laws, the manners, the militia, and the very face 
of his country, he likewiſe reſolved to encreaſe his 
greatneſs by encouraging commerce, which at 
once conſtitutes the riches of a particular ftate, 
and contributes to'the intereſt of the world in ge- 
neral. He reſolved to make Ruſſia the center of 
trade between Aſia and Europe. He determined 
to join the Dua, the Volga, and the Tanais, . 
canals, of which he drew the plans; and thus to 
open a new paſſage from the Baltick to the Euxine 
and Caſpian Seas, and from theſe ſeas to the 
Northern Ocean. 


The port of Archangel, frozen up 77 eg nine 


months in the year, and which could not be en- 


tered without making a long and dangerous cir- 
cuit, he did not think ſufficiently commodious. 
From the year 1700, he had formed a defign of 
building a port upon the Baltic ſea, that ſhould 
become rhe magazine of the North, and of raiſ- 
ing a city that ſhould prove the capital of his 
empire. 

He was already attempting to find out a north- 
eaſt paſſage to China; and the manufactures of 
Pekin and Faris were defi ned to empelkim his 
new. __ 4 © nene 
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A ha 754 verſts long, running through mar. 
: dls that were to be drained, led from Moſcow to 
his new city. Moſt of theſe projects were exe. 

cuted by his own hands; and the two empreſſes, 
Who have ſucceſſively followed him, have even 
improved upon his ſchemes, when they were prac. 
ticable, and abandoned None as nch as, it was 
Impoſſible to accompliſh. | 5 
Fe was always e up and en bis do- 
minions, as much as his wars would allow him; 
but he travelled like a legiſlator and natural phi- 
loſopher, examining nature every where, en- 
deavouring to correct or perfect her; ſounding 
with his own hands the depth of ſeas and rivers; 
repairing ſluices, viſiting docks, cauſing mines 
to be ſearched for, aſſaying metals,. ordering ac- 
curate plans to be drawn, in the execution of which 
he himſelf aſſiſte. 

Hie built upon a very wild and Beete ſpot, 
the imperial city of Peterſburg, which now con- 
. tains ſixty thouſand houſes, and is the reſidence 

of a ſplendid court, where all the refined pleaſures 
are known and enjoyed. He built the harbour 
of Cronſtad, on the Neva, and St. Croix, on the 
Frontiers of Perſia; erected forts on the Ukraine, 
and in Siberia; eſtabliſhed offices of admiralty at 
Archangel, Peterſburg, Aſtracan, and Azoph; 
ſounded arſenals, and built and endowed hoſ- 
pitals. All his own houſes were mean, and ex- 
ecuted in a bad taſte; but he ſpared no expences 
in rendering the public buildings grand and 
magnificent, | 
The ſciences, which in other countries have 
been the flow product of ſo many Ages, were, by 
his care and induſtry, imported into | Ruſſia in 
Fall PIR: He 4 an academy on 
N the 
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the, plan of the famous ſocieties of Paris and 
London. The Deliſles, the Bulfingers, the Her- 


mannus's, the Bernouilles, and the celebrated 


Wolf, a man who excelled in every branch of 
philoſophy, were all invited and brought to Pe- 
terſburg at a great expence. This academy ſtill 
ſubſiſts; and the Muſcovites, at length, have phi; 
loſophers of their own nation, 

He obliged the young nobility to travel for im- 

rovement, and to bring back into Ruflia the 
politeneſs of foreign countries; and I have ſeen 
ſome young Ruſſians who were men of genius 
and of knowledge. Thus it was. that a ſingle 
man changed the face of the greateſt empire in 
the univerſe. It is however a ſhocking reflec- 
tion, that this reformer of mankind ſhould have 
been deficient in that firſt. of all virtues, the vir- 
tue of humanity. Brutality in his pleaſures, fe- 
rocity in his manners, and cruelty in his puniſh. 
ments, ſullied the luſtre of ſo many virtues. He 
civilized his ſubjeQs, and yet himſelf remained a 
barbarian. He would ſometimes, with his own 
hands, 'execute ſentences of death upon the un- 
happy criminals; and, in the midſt of a revel, 
would ſhew his dexterity in cutting off heads, 
There are princes in Africa, who, with their 
own hands, ſhed the blood of their ſuhjects; but 


theſe kings are always deteſted as barbarians, 


The death of a ſon, whom he ought to have 
corrected, or at moſt diſinherited, would render 
the memory of Peter the object of univerſal ha- 
fred, were it not that the great and many bleſ- 
inge he beſtowed upon his ſubjects, were almoſt 
ſufficient to excuſe his eruelty to his own off. 
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Such was the czar. Peter; and his great pro- 
jects were little mote than in embrio when he 
Joined the kings of Poland and Denmark againſt 
a child whom they all deſpiſed. The founder 
of the Ruſſian empire was ambitious of being a 
conqueror; and ſuch he thought he might eaſily 
become by the proſecution of a-war, which, being 
- entered into with ſo much prudence, could not 
fail, he. imagined, of proving advantageous to his 
ſubjects: the art of war was a new art, which it 
was neceſſary to teach his people. 

Beſides, he wanted a port on the eaſt ide of 
the Baltic, to facilitate the execution of all his 
ſchemes. He wanted the province of Ingria, which ' 
lies to the north-eaſt of Livonia, The Swedes 
were in poſſeſſion of it, and from them he reſolved 
to take it by force. His predeceſſors had had 
claims upon Ingria, Eſtonia; and Livonia 3 and 
the preſent ſeemed a favourable opportunity. for 
reviving theſe claims, which had lain buried for a 
hundred years, and had been cancelled by the 
ſanction af treaties. - He therefore made a league 
with the king of Poland, to wreſt from young 
Charles XII. all the territories that are bounded 
by the gulph of Finland, the Baltic e Poland, 
| ook Muſcovy. | 
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A fadden and ſurpriſing Change i in the Character 
of ChARLES XII. at ne Vears of Age: 
de undertakes a War againſt Denmark, Po- 


LAND, and Mvuscovr : | finiſhes the Dann 


War in fix Weeks: with eight thouſand Swzpes 
defeats eighty thouſand Russ1ans; and then 

© penetrates into Potand. A Deſcription of 

Por axp, and its form of Government. CnARLES 

gains ſeveral Battles; becomes maſter of Po- 
_ LAND, where he prepares to nominate a King. 


N this manner did three powerful fovereigus 


of theſe preparations ſtruck the Swedes with con- 
ſternation, and alarmed the council. All the 
great generals were now dead; and every thing 
was to be feared under the reign of a young 
king, who had hitherto given no very favourable 
impreſſions of his character. He hardly ever „ 


/ 


menace the infancy of Charles XII. The news 


Dien nenn 


ſiſted at the council; and when he did, it was 


| only to fit croſs-legged on the table, abſent, in- 
attentive, and ſcetningly regardleſs of every thing 


that paſſed. 

The council happened to hold a deliberation 
in his preſence concerning the dangerous ſituation 
of affairs; ſome of the members propoſed to avert 
the ſtorm by negociations, when all on a ſudden 
Charles roſe with an air of gravity and aſſurance, 


like a man of ſuperior conſequence who has 


choſen his ſide: Gentlemen, ſaid he, I am re- 
ſolved never to begin an unjuſt war, nor ever to 
Aniſh a juſt one but by the deſtruction of my 
enemies. My reſolution is fixed. I will attack 
the firſt that ſhall declare againſt me; and, after 
having conquered him, I hope I ſhall be able to 
ſtrike terror into the reſt.” All the old coun- 
| ſellors were aſtoniſhed at this -declaration, and 
looked at one another without daring to reply. 
Agreeably ſurpriſed to find their king poſſeſſed of 
ſuch noble ſentiments, and aſhamed to be leſs ſan- 
guine-in their expeQations than him, they received 
Bis orders for the war with admiration. _ . 
They were ſtill more ſurpriſed when, they ſaw 


| him at once bid adieu to the moſt innocent a- 


muſements of youth, The moment he-began to 


make preparations for the war, he entered on a. 


new courſe of life, from which he never after 
wards deviated in one ſingle inſtance, Full of 

: the idea of Alexander and Cæſar, he propoſed to 
imitate thoſe two conquerors in every thing but 
their vices. No longer did he indulge: himſelf in 
magnificence, ſports, and recreations : he reduced 


| his table to the moſt rigid frugality. He had 


formerly been fond of gaiety a and dreſs; but from 
ö ** 5 | J+ 5: *" that 
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that time he was never clad otherwiſe than acom- 
mon ſoldier. He was ſuppoſed to have enter- 
tained a paſſion for a lady of his court: whether 
there was any foundation for this ſuppoſition does 
not appear; certain it is, he ever after renounced 
all commerce with women, not only for fear of 
being governed by them, but likewiſe to ſet an 
example of continence to his ſoldiers, whom he 


reſolved to. confine within the ſtricteſt diſcipline; _ | 


perhaps too from the vanity of being thought the 
only king that could conquer a paſſion ſo difficult 
to be overcome. He hkewiſe-determined to abſtain 
from wine during-the reſt of his life. Some peo- 
ple have told me, that his only reaſon for taking 
this reſolution was to ſubdue his vicious inclina- 
tions in every thing, and to add one virtue more 
to his former ſtock; but the greater number have 
aſſured me, that it was to puniſh himſelf for a riot 
he had committed, and an affront he had offered 
to a lady at table, even in preſence of the queen- 


mother. If that be true, this condemnation of 


his own conduct, and this abſtinence which he 
impoſed upon himſelf during the remainder of hie 
life, is a ſpecies of heroiſm no leſs G of ad- 
miration *. 

le began by un the be of Holſtein, tis 
| „ of a ſpeedy aſſiſtance. Eight 
thouſand men were immediately ſent into Pome- | 
Tania, a province bordering- upon Holſtein,” in 
order to enable the duke to make head againſt 
the Danes. The duke indeed had need of them. 
His dominions were already laid waſte, the caſtle 
7 ae taken, aud the * of Wr 
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| . 1. we may bi from ts whole tenour of his life 
e he had in fact no tenderneſs in his nature. 
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preſſed by-an obſtinate ſiege, to which the king 
of Denmark was come in perſon, in order to en. 
joy a conqueſt, which he held to be certain. 
This ſpark began to throw the empire into a 


flame. On the one fide the Saxon troops of the 


king of Poland, thoſe of Brandenburg, Wolſen⸗ 
buttle, and Heſſe Caſſel, advanced to join the 
Danes. On the other, the king of Sweden's 
eight thouſand men, the troops of Hanover and 
Zell, and three Dutch regiments, came to the aſ- 
fiſtance of the duke. While the little country of 
Holſtein was thus the theatre of war, two ſqua- 
. drons, the one from England, and the other from 
Holland, appeared in the Baltic. Theſe two ftates 
were guarantees of the freaty of Altena, which 
the Danes had broke, and were eager to aſſiſt the 
duke of Holſtein; becauſe it was for the intereſt 
of their trade to check the. growing power of 
the king of Denmark. They knew, that ſhould 
he once become maſter of the Sound, he would 
impoſe the mott rigorous laws upon the commer- 
- cial nations, as ſoon as he ſhould be able to do it 
with impunity. This conſideration has long in- 
duced the Engliſh and the Dutch to maintain, as 
much as they can, a balance of power between 
the princes of the North. They Joined the young 
king of Sweden, who ſeemed to be in danger of 
being cruſhed by ſuch a powerful combination of 
enemies, and aſſiſted him for the very ſame rea- 
ſon that the others attacked him; namely, be- 
cauſe they thaught bim incapable of defending 
bimſelf. 
He was taking the e e of boar · hunting 
when he received the news of the Saxons having 
invaded Livonia. This paſtime he enjoyed in a 
manger equally new and dangerous. No other 
| weapons 
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upon were uſed but ſharp- pointed flicks, with 
which the hunters. defended themſelves behind a 
cord ſtretched. between two trees. A boar of a 
huge ſize came ſtraight againſt the king, Who, 
after a long ſtruggle, by the help of the cord and 
ſtick, levelled him with the ground. It muſt be 
f acknowledged, that in reading of ſuch adventures 
V theſe, in conſidering the ſurpriſing ſtrength of 
king Auguſtus, and reviewing the travels of the 
car, we are almoſt tempted to think en we 
@ live in the times of Hercules and Theſeus. "= 
= Charles ſet out for his firſt campaign on the | 
eighth day of May, new ſtile, in the year 1700, 
and left Stockholm, whither he never returned. 
An innumerable company of people attended him 
to o the port of Carelſcroon, offering up their pray- 
ers for his ſafety, bedewing the ground with their 
tears, and exprefling their admiration of his vir- 
tue. Before be left Sweden, he eſtabliſhed at 
Stockholm a council of defence, compoſed of fe- 
veral ſenators, who. were to take care of whatever 
concerned. the navy, the army, and the fortifi- 
cations of the country. The body of the ſenate 
were proviſionally to regulate every thing beſides, 
in the interior government of the kingdom. Hav- 
ing thus ſettled the adminiftration of public af- 
| fairs, and freed his mind from every other care, 
he devoted himſelf intirely to war. His fleet con- 
ſiſted of three and forty veſſels: that in which he 
failed, named the King Charles, and the largeſt 
that had ever been ſeen, was a ſhip of an hun- 
dred and twenty guns. Count Piper, his firſt 
miniſter, general Renſchild, and the count de Guiſ- 
card, the French ambaſſador in Sweden, embarked - 
along with him. He joined the ſquadrons of the 
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allies. - The Daniſh fleet declined the combat, and 
gave the three combined fleets an opportunity of 
approaching ſo near to Copenhagen, as to throw 
ſome bombs into it, _ 

Certain it is, it was the king himſelf. that fuſt 
propoſed to general Renſchild to make a deſcent, 
and to beſiege Copehagen by land, while it ſhould 
be blocked up by ſea. Renſchild was ſurpriſed 
to receive a propoſal that diſcovered as much pru- 
dence as courage, from ſuch a young and unex- 
perienced prince. Every thing was ſoon got ready 
tor the deſcent. Orders were given for the em- 
darkation of five thouſand men, who lay upon the 
coaſt of Sweden, and who. were joined to the 
troops they had on board. The king quitted his 
large ſhip and went into a frigate, and they then 
began to diſpatch towards the ſhore three hun- 
dred grenadiers in ſmall ſhnallops. Among the 
ſhallops were ſome flat · bottomed boats that car- 
ried the faſcines, the chevaux de frize, and the 
inſtruments of the pioneers. Five hundred cho- 
ſen men followed in other ſhallops. Laſt of all 
came the king's men of war, with two Engliſh and 
two Dutch frigates, which were to favour the land- 
ing of the troops under cover of their cannon. 

Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, is ſituated 
in the iſle of Zealand, in the midſt of a beautiful 
plain, having the Sound on the north-eaſt, and on 
the caſt the Baltic, where the. king of Sweden 
then lay. At the unexpected movement of the 
veſſels, which threatned a deſcent, the inhabitants 
were ſtruck with conſternation, | Alarmed at the 
inactivity of their own fleet, and the motion of 
the Swediſh ſhips, they looked round with terror, 
to obſerve where the ſtorm would fall. Charles's 


fleet ſtopped oyer againſt Humblebeck, within 
ſeven 
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gren miles of Copenhagen. In that place the 
Danes immediately drew up their cavalry. Their 
foot were poſted behind thick eatrenchments ; 
and what artillery they could bring chither, was 
ee againſt the Swedes. 

The king then quitted his frigate, to aw 
himſelf into the firſt ſhallop, at the head of his 
guards. The French ambaſſador being always at 
his ide, „Sir, ſaid the king to him, in Latin, 

for be would never ſpeak French,) you have no 
quarrel | with the Danes, you need go no farther, 

if you Pleaſe. » * Sir, anſwered the count de 
Guiſcard, in French, the king my maſter hath 
ordered. me to attend your majeſty. I hope you 
will not this day baniſh me from your court, which 
never before appeared ſo ſplendid.” 80 ſaying. 
he gave his hand to the king, who leaped i into the 
ſhallop, whither he was followed by count Piper 
and the ambaſſador. They advanced under ſhelter 
of the cannon of the ſhips that favoured the land- | 
ing. The ſmall boats were ſtill about three hun- 
dred paces from the ſhore. Charles, impatient 
to land, jumped into .the ſea, ſword in hand, 
the water reaching above his waiſt. His mini- 
ſters, the French ambaſſador, the officers and ſol - 
diers, immediately followed his example, and 
marched up to the ſhore, amidſt a ſhower of 
wuſket-ſhot from the enemy. The king, who 
had never in his life before heard a diſcharge 
of muſkets loaded with ball, aſked major Stuart, who 
ſtood next him, what meant that whiſtling which 
; he heard. It is the noiſe of the muſket balls, 
which they fire upon you,” replied the major. 
« Very. well, ſays the king, henceforward that 
hall be EY, muſic” At * that inſtant the major 
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received a ſhot in his ſhoulder, and a Hentenant 
on the other ſide of him fell dead at his feet. 

It is uſual for troops that are attacked in their 
trenches to be beat; becauſe the affailants have 
always an impetuoſity of courage, which the de- 
fenders cannat have; and beſides, to wait for the 
enemy in our lines is frequently a confeſſion of 
our own weakneſs, and of their ſuperiority. The 
Daniſh horſe and foot took to their heels, after a 
feeble reſiſtance. The king having become ma- 
ſter of their intrenchments, fell upon his knees 
to return thanks to God for the firſt ſueceſs of 
his arms. He forthwith cauſed redoubts to be 
Taifed towards the town, and himfelf marked out 
the place for the encampment. Mean white he 
fent back his vefſels to Schonen, a port of Sweden 
bordering upon Copenhagen, for a reinforcement 
of nine thouſand men. Every thing conſpired 
to favour the ardour of Charles's courage. The 
nine thouſand men were upon the ſhore ready to 
embark, and next day a favourable wind brought 

them ſafe to the place of their deſtination.” 

All this paſſed within ſight of the Daniſh fleet, 
who durſt not venture to advance. Copenhagen, 
ſtruck with terror, immediately ſent deputies to 
the King, beſeeching him not to bombard the 
city. He received them on horſeback, at the 
head of his regiment of guards; and the depu- 
ties fell upon their knees before him, He ex- 
ated from the citizens four hnndred. thouſand 
rix-dollars, commanding them, at the ſame time, 
to ſupply his camp with all kind of proviſions, 
for which he aſſured them they ſhould be heneftly 
paid. They brought the proviſions, becauſe they 
durſt not diſobey; but they little expected that 
conquerors would conddſctnd to pay for them a 

5 N 


and thoſe who- hs them were need ta 
find that they were generouſly and inſtantly paid, 
even by the meaneſt ſoldier in the army. There 
had long prevailed among the Swediſh, troops a 
{trig diſcipline, which had greatly contributed to 
the ſueceſs of their arms; and the king rendered 
it ſtill more rigid. No ſoldier durſt refuſe to pay 
for what he had bought, till leſs to go a · plunder- 
ing, nor even fo much as to go out of the camp. 
What is more, he would not allow his troops, 
after a victory,” to ſtrip the bodies of the dead, 
until they had obtained his permiſſion; and he 
eaſily brought them to the obſervance of this in- 
junction. Prayers were regularly ſaid in his camp 
twice a day; at ſeven in the morning and four in 
the afternoon; and he never failed to attend 
them himſelf, in order to give his ſoldiers an ex- 
ample of piety as well as of valour. His camp, 
which was better regulated than Copenhagen, had 
every thing in abundance; the peaſants chuſing | 
much rather to ſell; their. proviſions to their ene- 
mies the Swedes, than to the Danes, who did 
not pay them ſo well, Even the citizens were 
more than once obliged to come to the Swediſh 
camp to purchaſe thoſe proviſions which they 
could not find in their own markets. 8 5 
The king of Denmark was then in Holſtein, 
ales he ſeemed to have gone for no other 
Purpoſe than to raiſe the ſiege of Tonningen. He 
ſaw the Baltic covered with the enemies ſhips, and 
a young conqueror alreaſty maſter of Zealand, 
aud juſt upon the point of taking poſſeſſion of his 
capital. He. cauſed an edi& to be publiſned 
throughout all his dominions, promiſing liberty 
to every one that ſhould take up arms againſt 


the Swedes, This declaration was of great 
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bs weight in a country which was formerly free, but 


> where alt the peaſants, ' and even many of the 
citizens, are now-a-days flaves. Charles ſent word 


| 

| 

E > 
| 

| a 
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to the king of Denmark, that his only intention 


in making warſwas-to oblige him to come to a 


peace; and that he muſt either reſolve to do 


| Juſtice to the duke of Holſtein, or ſee Copenhagen 


levelled with the ground, and bis dominions laid 


waſte with fire and ſword. The Dane was too 
happy in having to do with! a conqueror who 


valued himſelf on his regard to juſtice. A con- 


greſs was held in the town of 'Fravendah, which 
lies on the frontiers of Holſtein. The king of 


Sweden would not allow the negociations to be 


protracted by the arts of miniſters; but deter- 


mined to have the treaty finiſned with the ſame 
rapidity with which he had made his deſcent upon 


2 Zealand. In effect, a peace was concluded, on 
the fifth of Auguft, to the advantage of the duke 


of Holſtein, who was indemnified for all the ex- 


pences of the war, and delivered from oppreſſion. 


"The king of Sweden, fully fatisfied with having 
fucconred his ally, and humbled his enemy, 


would accept of nothingfor himſelf. Thus Charles 
XII. at eighteen years of age, began and finiſhed 


this wapin leſs than ſix weeks. 
Exatlly at the ſame time, the king of Poland 


| inveſted Riga, the capital of Livonia; and the 
czar was advancing on the eaſt, at the head of 
near an hundred thouſand men. Riga was de- 


fended by the old count > Alberg, a Swediſh ge- 
neral, who, at the age of eighty, joined all the 
nre of youth to the experience of ſixty campaigns. 
Count Flemming, afterwards «miniſter of Poland, 
a man of diſtinguiſhed abilities as well in the 
"Bw: as the cabinet, and Parkul the I.ivonian, 
puſhed 
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puſhed the ſiege. with. great. vigour, under the di- 
rection of the king; but notwithſtanding ſeveral 
advantages which the, beſiegers had gained, the 
experience of old count d' Alberg baffled all their 
efforts, and the king of Poland began to deſpair 
of being able to take the town. At laſt he 
laid hold of an honourable pretext for raiſing the 
ſiege. Riga was full of merchants. goods be- 
longing to the Dutch. The ſtates- general ordered 
their ambaſſador at the court of Auguſtus, to re- 
preſent the matter to his majeſty. The king of 
poland did not long reſiſt their importunities, and 
agreed to raiſe the ſiege, rather than occaſion 
the. leaſt. damage to his allies, who were not 
greatly ſurpriſed at this ſtretch of complaiſance, 
to the real cauſe of which they were no ſtran- 

'; 

The ls thing that Charles had 1 now to 1 
towards the finiſhing of his firſt campaign, was 
to march againſt his rival in glory, Peter Alexo- 

witz. He was the more exaſperated againſt him, 
as there were ſtill at Stockholm three Muſcovite 
ambaſſadors, who had lately ſworn to the re- 
vewal of an inviolable peace. Poſſeſſed, as he 
was himſelf of the moſt incorruptible integrity, 
he could not conceive how a legiſlator, like -the 
czar, ſhould make a jeſt of what ought to be 
held ſo ſacred. The young prince, whoſe ſenſe 
of honour was extremely refined, neyer imagined 
that there could be one ſyſtem of morality for 
kings, and another for private perſons. The 
emperor of Muſcovy had juſt publiſhed a mani- 
feſto, which he had much better have ſuppreſſed. 
He there alledged, as the reaſon of the war, the 
little reſpect that had been ſhewn him when he 
vent en to Riga, and the ü ee prices 
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' his ambaſſadors had been obliged to pay for 
proviſions. Such were the mighty injuries for 
which he ee Ingria, with eighty poop 
men! E 
At the head of this kent, army he appeared 
before Narva, on the firſt of October, à ſeaſon 
more ſevere in that climate than the month of 
January is at Paris. The czar, who in fuch 
weather would ſometimes ride poſt for four hun- 
dred leagues, to ſee a mine or a canal, was not 
more ſparing.of his troops than of himſelf. He 
knew, moreover, that the Swedes, ever fince the 
time of Guſtavus Adolphus, could make war in 
the depth of winter as well as in ſummer; and he 
wanted to accuſtom the Ruſſians likewiſe to for- 
get all diſtinction of ſeaſons, and to render them, 
one day, equal to the Swedes. Thus, in a time 
when | froſt and ſnow compel other nations in 
more temperate climates to agree to a ſuſpenſion 
of arms, the czar Peter beſieged Narva, within 
thirty degrees of the pole, and Charles XII. ad- 
vanced to its'refief. The czar was no ſooner ar- 
rived before the place, than he immediately put 
in practice what he had learned in his travels. He 
marked out his camp, fortified it on all ſides, 
raiſed redoubts at certain diſtances, and opened 
the tfenches himſelf. He had given the com- 
mand of his troops to the duke de Croix, a Ger- 
man, and an able general, but who at that time 
was little aſſiſted by the Ruſſian officers. As for 
himſelf, he had no other rank in the army than 
that of a private lieutenant He thereby gave an 
example of military obedience to his nobility, 
hitherto unacquainted with diſcipline, and ac- 
cuſtomed to march at the head of ill-armed ſlaves, 
without experience and without order. There 


Was 
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wi nothing firkilge in ſting him who had tutned 
catpetiter at Amſterdam, in order to N 
Bimſelf fleets, ſerve as Heutenant” at Natrva, t 
teach His ſubjeQs the art of war, 


10 3 Muſcovites are ſtrong and indefatig tue 
"Y 


o perhaps as courageous as the Swedes; bur i 
ulres he and diſcipline to render troops 
wulle and invinelble. The only regiments that 
could be depended upon were commanded by ſome 
German officers ; but their number was very in- 


conſiderable. The 'reſt were barbarians forced | 


from their foreſts, and covered with the ſkins of 
wild beaſts ; ſome armed with arrows, and others 


with clubs, © Few of them had fuſees; none of 


them had e ever ſeen a regular fic iege; and there was 
not one good 'catinoneer in the whole army. An 
hundred and fifty cannon, which one would have 
thought muſt have ſoon reduced the little town 


of Narva to aſhes, were hardly able to make a 


breach, while the artillery of the city mowed down 


at every diſcharge whole ranks. of the enemy in 


their trenches. Narva was almoſt without for- 
tifications: the baron de Hoorn, who commanded 
there, had not a thouſand regular troops; and yet 
this immenſe army could not reduce it in ten 
weeks. 5 


It was now the fifth of November; when 


the czar learned that the king of Sweden 


had croſſed the ſea with two hundred tranſports, 


and was advancing to the relief of Narva. The 


Swedes | were not above twenty thouſand ſtrong. 


The czar had no advantage but that of numbers. 


Far therefore from deſpiling. his enemy, he em- 
ployed every art in order to cruſh him. Not con- 


tent with eighty thouſand men, he reſolved to 
oppoſe to him another army ſtill, and to check 
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: his — at every ſtep. He had al .given 
orders for the march of about thirty thouſand 

| = who were advancing from Pleſkow with 
at expedition. He then took a - ſtep that 
would have rendered him contemptible, could a 
legiſlator who had performed ſuch great and glo- 
rious actions incur that imputation. He left his 
camp, where his preſence was neceſſary, to go in 
queſt of this new army, which might have arrived 
well enough without him, and ſeemed by this 
conduct to betray his fear of engaging in his en- 
trenchments a young and e prince 

who might come to attack him. 

Be that as it will, he reſolved to ſhut up Charles 
XII. between two armies. Nor was this all: a 
detachment of thirty thouſand men from the 
camp before Narva were poſted at a league's di- 
ſtance from the city, directly in the king of Swe- 
den's road: twenty thouſand ſtrelits were placed 
farther off, upou the ſame road; and five thou- 
ſand others compoſed an advanced guard; ; and he 
muſt neceſſarily force his way through all theſe 
troops before he could reach the camp, which was 
fortified with a rampart and double fofſe. The 
| king of Sweden had landed at Pernaw, in the gulph 
of Riga, with about ſixteen thouſand foot, and 


little more than four thouſand horſe. From 


Pernaw he made a flying march to Revel, followed 
by all his cavalry, and only by four thouſand 
foot. He always marched in the van of his army, 
without waiting for the rear. He ſoon found 
| himſelf, with his eight thouſand men only, before 
the firſt poſts of the enemy. He immediately 
reſolved, e the leaſt heſitation, to attack 
them, one after another, before they could pof- 
ſibly earn with what a "ſmall number ey, had 

to 


— 


to engage. The Muſcovites ſeeing the Swedes 


come upon them, imagined they had a whole 


army to encounter. The advanced guard of 
five thouſand men, poſted among rocks, a ſta- 
tion where one hundred reſolute men might 


have ſtopped the march of a large army, fled 


at their firſt. approach. The twenty thouſand 
men that lay behind them, perceiving the flight 


of their fellow ſoldiers, took the alarm, and 


carried their terror and confuſion with them into 
the camp. All the poſts were carried in two 
days; and what upon other occaſions would have 
been reckoned three diſtinct victories, did not re- 
tard the king's march for the ſpace of one hour. 
He appeared then at laſt with his eight thouſand 
men, exhauſted by the fatigues of ſo. long a march, 


before a camp of eighty thouſand Muſcovites, de- 


fended by a hundred and fifty pieces 'of cannon; 
and, ſcarce allowing his troops any time for reſt, 
** inſtantly gave orders for the attac. 

The ſignal was two fuſees, and the word 10 
Gan With the aid of God.” A general 


officer having repreſented to him the greatneſs of 


the danger, What, ſays he, do not you think, 

that with my eight thouſand brave Swedes, I may 
eaſily beat eighty thouſand Ruſſians?“ But ſoon 
after, fearing that what he had ſaid might ſavour 
too much of gaſconade, he ran after the officer, 


And are not you (ſays he) of the ſame opinion? 


have not Ia double advantage over the enemy? one, 
that their cavalry can be of no ſervice to them; 
the other, that the place being narrow, their 
number will only incommode them; and thus in 


reality I ſhall be ſtronger than they.” The of- 
ficer did not care to differ from him; and thus 


they 
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they marched againſt the Muſcovites about d- 


ny on the zoth of November 1700. 

As ſoon as their cannon had made a breach in 
their intrenchments, the Swedes advanced with 
ſerewed bayonets, having a furious ſhower of 
Mow on their backs, which drove full in the face 
of the enemy. The Ruſſians ſtood the ſhock for 
half an hour, without flinching. The king made 
his attack upon the right of the camp, where the 


czar's quarters lay, hoping to come to a rencounter 


with him, as he did not know that he had gone 
mn queſt of the forty thouſand men, who were 
daily expected to arrive. At the firſt diſcharge 


of the enemy's muſkets, he received a ſhot in his 
neck; but as it was a ſpent ball, it lodged in the 


folds of hĩs black neckcloath, and did him no harm. 
His horſe was killed under him. Mr. de Spar 
told me, that the king mounted another horſe 


with great agility, ſaying, . Theſe fellows make 


me go thorough my exerciſe;”. and continued to 
fight and give orders with the ſame preſence of 
mind. After an engagement of three hours, the 
entrenchments were forced on all ſides. The 
king purſued the right of the enemy as far as the 


river Narva, wifN his left wing; if we may be 


allowed to call by that name about four thouſand 
men, who were in purſult of near forty thouſand. 
The bridge broke under the fugitives, and the 
river was immediately filled with dead carcaſes. 
The reſt returned to their camp, without knowing 
whither they went; and finding ſome barracks, 
they took poſt behind them. There they de- 
fended themſelves ſor a while, as they were not 
able to make their eſcape; but at laſt their ge- 
nerals Dolgorouky, Gollofkin, and Federowitz, 
ſurrendered themſelves to the king, and laid their 
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arms at his feet; and while they were preſenting 
them to him, the duke de Croi came up and tors 
rendered himſelf with thirty officers. © 
Charles received all theſe priſoners of diftinaion 
with as much civility and politeneſs as if he had 
been paying them the honours of an entertain- 
ment in his own court. He detained none but 
the general officers. All the ſubalterns and com- 
mon ſoldiers were diſarmed and conducted to the 
river Narva, where they were ſupplied with boats 
for paſſing over, and allowed to return to their own 
country. In the mean time night came on, and 
the right wing of the Muſcovites ſtill continued 
the fight. The Swedes had not loſt above ſix 
hundred men. Eight thouſand Muſcovites had 
been killed in their intrenchments; many were 
drowned ; many had eroſſed the river; and yet 
there ſtill remained in the camp a ſufficient num- 
ber to cut off the Swedes to the laſt man. But 
the loſs of battles is not ſo much owing to the 
number of the killed, as to the timidity of thoſe 
who ſurvive; The king employed the-fmall re- 
mains of the day In ſeizing upon the enemy's ar- 
tillery. He took poſſeſſion of an advantageous 
poſt between the camp and the city, where he 
_ ſlept a few hours upon the ground, wrapr up in 
his cloak, intending, at day-break, to fall upon 
the left wing of the enemy, which was not yet 
intirely routed. | But at two oclock in the morn- 
ing, general Wade, who commanded that wing, 
having heard of the gracious reception the king 
had given to the other generals, and of his having 
difmiſſed all the ſubaltern officers and ſoldiers, 
ſent a meſſenger to him, begging he would grant 
him the fame favour. The conqueror replied, 
that he ſhould have it, provided he would come 
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at the head of 115 troops, and make Te lay 
their arms and colours at his feet. Soon after 
the general appeared with bis Muſcovites, to the 
number of about thirty thouſand. They marched, 
both ſoldiers and officers, with, their heads un- 
covered, .through leſs than ſeven. thouſand Swedes, 
- The ſoldiers, as they. paſſed. the king, threw their 

guns and ſwords upon the. ground, and the offi- 
ders preſented, him with their enſigns and colours. 
He cauſed the whole of this multitude to be con- 
duted over the river, without detaining a ſingle 
ſoldier. Had he kept them, the number of pri- 
ſoners would at leaſt. have been five times LEroater | 
than, that of the conquerors. | | 

; After this, he entered victorious into „. 

accompanied by the duke de Croi, and other ge- 
neral officers of the Muſcovites. He ordered 
their ſwords to be reſtored: to.them- all; and 
knowing that they wanted money, and that the 
merchants of Narva would not lend them any, 
he ſent a {thouſand ducats to the duke de Croi, 
and five. hundred to every Muſcovite officer, who 
could not ſufficiently admire the civility of this 
treatment, of which they were incapable of form- 
ing the leaſt conception. An account of the vic- 
tory was immediately drawn up at Narva, in or- 
der to be ſent to Stockholm, and to the allies of 
Sweden; but the king expunged with his own 
band every . circumſtance -.in the relation that 
tended too much to his own honour, : or ſeemed 
to reflect upon the czar. His modeſty however 
could not hinder them from ſtriking at Stock- 
holm ſeveral medals to perpetuate the memory of 
theſe events. Among others they ſtruck one 
which repreſented the king on one fide, ſtanding 
on a pee to which were chained a Muſcovite, 
4% h A — 
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a Pais, and a Polander; and on the reverſe 2 
Hercules, holding his club, and treading upon a 
Cerberus, with this r ge Tres and .contudit 


* © * 


u. F881 
Among the prifoners taken at the battle of 
Narva, there was one whoſe fate exhibited a re- 


markable inſtance of the great inconſtancy of 


fortune. He was the eldeſt ſon and heir of the 
king of Georgia; his name the czarafis Artſchelou. 
This title of czarafis, among the Tartars, as welt 


as in Muſcovy, fignifies prince, or ſon of the czar ; 


for the word czar,” or tfar, ſignified king among 
the ancient Scythians, from whom all theſe peo- 
ple are deſcended, and is not derived from the 
Cxſars of Rome, ſo long unknown to theſe bar- 
barians. His father Mittetleſki, czar, and maſter 
of the moſt beautiful part of the country, lying 


between the mountains of Ararat and the eaſtern 
coaſts of the Black Sea, having been expelled from 


his kingdom by his own ſubjects, in 1688, had 


rather choſen to throw himſelf into the arms of 
the emperor of Muſcovy, than to apply to the 


Turks for aſſiſtance. His fon, a youth of nine- 


teen years of age, followed Peter the Great in his 
expedition againſt the Swedes, and was taken 


fighting by ſome Finland ſoldiers, who had already 


ſtripped him, and were upon the point of killing 


him. Count Renſchild reſcued him from their 


hands, ſupplied him with cloaths, and preſented 


him to his maſter. Charles ſent him to Stock 
holm, where the unfortunate prince died in a few 
years after. The king, upon ſeeing him depart, 
could not help making, in the hearing of his of- 
ficers, a very natural reflection on the ſtrange fate 
of an Aſiatick prince, born at the foot of Mount 

Caucaſus, and doing to tre" a priſoner * 
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the ſnows..of Sweden. * It is juſt, ſays he, as if 
I were one day to be a priſoner among the Crim 


— p rr — — I — 
* 


Tartars. - Theſe words made no impreſſion at 
that time; but, in the ſequel, there was but too 
much otcaſion to remember them, when the 


event had proved them to be a prediction. 


The czar was advancing, by long marches, with 
Wer of forty thouſand Ruſſians, in full hopes 


of ſurrounding his enemy on all ſides; but before 


he had proceeded. half way, he received intelli- 
gence of the battle of Narva, and of the diſperſion 


of his whole army. He was not fo fooliſh as to 
think of attacking with his forty thouſand raw and 


undiſciplined troops, a conqueror, who had lately 
defeated eighty thouſand men in their entrench- 


ments. He returned home, with a determined 
_ Fefolution of diſciplining his troops, at the ſame 


time that he | civilized bis ſubjects. 1 know, 


3 ————— ot long 


time; but, at laſt, they will teach us to beat 


themen Moſcow, his capital, was in the utmoſt 


terror and conſternation at the news of this de- 
feat. Such was the pride and ignoranee of the 


People, that they actually imagined they had been 


conquered by a power more than human, and 
that the Swedes were ſo many magicians. This 


opinion was ſo general, that public prayers were 


ordered to be put up to St. Nicholas, the patron 


of Muſcevy, on the occaſion. The form of theſe 


prayers is too aur to de omitted. It runs 
thus 2 r 


14.0 thou, who art our eben ner in 


| all our adverſities, great St. Nicholas, amen 
powerful, by what ſin have we offended thee, in 
our ſacrifices, kneelings, bowings, and thankſgiv- 


ings, mas thou haſt thus abandoned us? We im- 
plored 


o CHARLES,XIL, wy 
plo ored thy aſſiſtance againſt theſe, terrible, inſo- 


lent, enraged, dreadful, unconquerable deſtroyers, 
when, like lions and. bears robbed of their young, 


they fell upon, terrified, wounded, and flew 
by thouſands, us who are thy people. As it is 
impoſſible that this ſhould have happened without 


ſorcery and witchcraft, we beſeech thee, O great 


St. Nicholas, to be our champion and ſtandard- 
bearer, to deliver us from this troop of ſorcerers, 
and to drive them far from our frontiers, with the 


recompenſe they deſerve.” 


While. the Muſcovites were thus complaining | 


of their defeat to St. n Charles XII. re- 


new e 


The kiag of 3 8 


his enemy, already victorious over the Danes and 
the Muſcovites, would ſoon turn his arms againſt 
him. He entered into a cloſer alliance with the 


car than ever he had done before. Theſe two 
princes. agreed upon an interview, in order to 
concert their meaſures. They met at Birſen, a 
ſmall town in Lithuania, without any of thoſe 
formalities which ſerve only to retard buſineſs, 


and neither ſuited their fituation nor their hu- 


mour. The princes of the North viſit one another 
with a familiarity that has not yet taken place ia 
the more ſouthern parts of Europe. Peter and 
Auguſtus ſpent fifteen days together, in the en- 
joyment of pleaſures, which were even ſomewhat 


extravagant ; for the czar, amidſt his cares for the 


_ reformation of his ſubjects, could never correct 


his dangerous propenſion to debauchery. 


The king of Poland engaged to Arai the 


czar with fifty. thouſand German. troops, which 


were $0 be hired from ſeveral princes, and for * 1 
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thei czar was to pay. peter, on the other. hand, 
was to ſend fifty thouſand Ruſſians into Poland, 
to learn the art of war, and promiſed. to pay to 
. Auguſtus three millions of rix dollars in two 
years. This treaty, had it been carried into ex- 
ecution, might have proved fatal to the king of 
Sweden : it was a ſure and ready method of ren- 
dering the Muſcovites good ſoldiers ; perhaps it 
was forging chains for a part of. Europe. | 
_ »- Charles XII. exerted his utmoſt endeavours to 
prevent the king of Poland from reaping any 
benefit from this league. After having paſſed the 
winter at Narva, he appeared in Livonia in the 
neighbourhood of Riga, the very town which Au- 
guſtus had in vain beſieged. The Saxon troops 
were poſted along the river Duna, which is very 
Þbroad in that place; and Charles, who lay onthe 
Other ſide of the river, was obliged to diſpute the 
paſſage. The 'Saxons were not- commanded by 
their own prince, who was then fick, but were 
headed by Marſhal Stenau, who acted as general, 
under whom commanded prince Ferdinand duke 
of Courland, and that ſame Patkul, who had for- 
merly, at the hazard of his life, vindicated the 
privileges of his country, againſt Charles XI. by 
| His pen, and now defended the ſame cauſe againſt 
Charles XII. by his. arms. The king of Sweden 
nad cauſed ſome large boats to be built of a new 
conſtruction, whoſe ſides were much higher than 
ordinary, and could be raiſed or let down, like 

a draw-bridge. When raifed they covered the 
troops on board, and when let down they ſerved 
as a bridge to land them. He likewiſe made uſe 
of another artifice. © Having obſerved that the 
wind blew from the north, where he lay, to the 


Guth, "wes the enemy were encamped, he ſet 
re 
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heap of wet ſtraw, which diffuſing 


a thick fink: over the river, prevented the Sax- 
ons from ſeeing his troops, or obſerving what 
he was going to do. Under cover of this cloud, 

he diſpatched ſome barks filled with more of 


the ſame ſmoaking ſtraw; fo that the cloud 


always encreaſing, and being driven by the wind 
directly to the face of the enemy, rendered it im- 


poſſible for them to know whether the king was 
paſſing or not. Mean while, he alone conducted 


the execution of his ſtratagem 3 and when he had 
reached the middle of the river, . Well, ſays he 
to general Renſchild, the Duna will be as fa- 
. . vourable to us as the ſea of Copenhagen; take 
my word for it, general, we ſhall beat them.” He 


arrived at the other fide in a quarter of an hour, 


and was ſorry to find that he was only the fourth 


perſon that leapt on ſhore, He forthwith landed 


his cannon, 'and drew up his troops in order of 
battle, while the enemy, blinded with © ſmoke, 
could make no oppoſition, except by a few ran- 
dom ſhot. -- At laſt the miſt being diſperſed 
the wind; the Saxons ſaw the king of Sweden 
ready advancing againſt them. 

Mareſehal Stegen loſt not a moment. As ſoon 
as he-obſerved the Swedes, he ruſhed upon them 
with the flower of his cavalry. The violent ſhock 
of this body falling upon the Swedes juſt as they 


were forming, threw them into confuſion. They 15 


gave way, were broken, and purſued even into 
the river. The king of Sweden rallied them in 
a moment, in the midſt of the water, with as 
much compoſure as if he had been making a 
review; then the Swedes, marching more compact 
than before, repulſed 'mareſchal Stenau, and ad- 

vanced into the — B finding his troops 
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begin to. ſtagger, ated like an able general. He 
made them retire into a dry place, flanked with 
a moraſs and a wood, where his artillery: lay. 
The advantage of the ground, and the time 
which the Saxons had thus obtained, of recover- 
ing from their firſt ſurprize, reſtored to them 
their former courage. Charles immediately be- 
gan thg attack. He had fifteen thouſand men: 
Stenau and the duke of Courland about twelve 
thouſand, with no other artillery than one diſ- 
mounted .cannon. The battle was obſtinate and 
bloody, The duke had two horſes killed under 
him: he penetrated thrice into the heart of the 
king's guards; but at length being unhorſed by a 
blow with the but-end of a muſket, his army was 
thrown into confuſion, and no longer diſputed 
the victory. His cuiraſſiers carried him off with 
great difficulty, all bruiſed, and half dead, from 
the thickeſt of the fight, and from under the 
horſes heels, which trampled on him. 
Immediately after this victory, the king of Swe- 
den advanced to Mittau, the capital of Courland. 
All the towns of the dutchy ſurrendered to him 
at diſcretion: it was rather a journey than a con- 
queſt. From thence he paſſed without delay 
into Lithuania, conquering wherever he came: 
and he felt a pleaſing ſatis faction, as he himſelf 
owned, when he entered triumphant into the 
town of Birſen, where the king of Poland and 
the czar had plotted bis deſtructian but a few 
months before. 

It was in this place that be Gd the deſign 
of dethroning the king of Poland, by the hands 
of the Poles themſelves. One day when he was 
at table, full of this enterprize, and obſerving as 
. the n temperance, wrapped up ina 

pro- 


— * 


profound filence, and ſeeming, as it were, abſorbed 


in the greatneſs of his conceptions, a German 


colonel who waited upon him, ſaid with an au- 
& dable voice, that the meals which the czar and 
the king of Poland had made in the ſame place 
were ſomewhat different from thoſe of his ma- 
jeſty. Ves, ſays the king, riſing, and 1 ſhall 
the more eaſily ſpoil their digeſtion.“ In ſhort, 
by intermixing a little policy with the force of 


his arms, he reſolved to haſten the execution of 


this mighty project. | 
Poland, a part of the ancient Sarmatia, is ſome- 
what larger than France, but leſs populous, though 


it is more ſo than Sweden. The inhabitauts were 


converted to Chriſtianity only about ſeven hun- 


= dred and fifty years ago. It is ſomewhat ſur- 


priſing, that the Roman language, which never 


penetratedinto that country, is now-a-days ſpoken 
in common no where but in Poland; there every 


one ſpeaks Latin, even the very. ſervants. This 


extenſive country is very fertile; but the natives 


are only, on that account, ſo much the leſs in- 
duſtrious. The artiſts and. tradeſmen in Poland, 


are Scotch, French, and : eſpecially Jews. The 


laſt have, in this country, near three hundred ſy- 
nagogues; and multiplying too faſt, and to too 


great numbers, they will in time be baniſhed 


from it, as they have already been from Spain. 
They buy the corn, the cattle, and the commo- 
dities of the country at a low rate, diſpoſe of 
them at Dantzick, and in Germany, and ſell to 
the nobles at a high price wherewithal to gra- 
tify the only ſpecies of luxury which they know 
and love. Thus Poland, watered with the fineſt 


rivers in the world, rich in paſtures, and in mines 


of ſalt, and covered with luxuriant crops, remains 
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poor, in ſpite of its plenty; becauſe the people 
are ſlaves, and the nobles are proud and indolent, 

The conſtitution of Poland is the moſt perfect 
model of the ancient government of the Goths 
and Celtz, which hath been corrected or altered 
every where elſe, It is the only ſtate that has 
preſerved the name of republick yer with 
the royal dignity. 

Every gentleman has a right to give his vote 
in the election of a king, and may even be elected 
himſelf, This ineſtimable privilege is attended 
with inconveniences proportionably — The 
throne is almoſt always expoſed to ſale; and as 
a Polander 1s ſeldom able to make the purchaſe, 
it has frequently been ſold to ſtrangers. The 
nobility and clergy defend their liberties againſt 
the king, and deprive the reſt of the nation of 

| theirs. The body of the people are ſlaves. Such 
is the unhappy fate of mankind, that in every 
country the greater number are, one way or cther, 
enſlaved by the leſſer. There the peaſant ſows 
not for himſelf, but for his lord, to whom his 
perſon, his lands, and even the labour of his 
hands belong; and who can ſell him, or cut his 
throat with the ſame impunity as he kills the 
beaſts in the field. Every gentleman is indepen- 
dent. He cannot he tried in a criminal cauſe 
but by an aſſembly of the whole nation: he can- 
not be arreſted till once he is condemned; fo 
that he is hardly ever puniſhed. There are great 
numbers of poor among them. Theſe en- 
gage in the ſervioe of the more wealthy, receive 
wages from them, and perform the meaneſt offices. 
They rather chuſe to ferve their equals, than to 
enrich themſelves by commerce; and while they 
are dreſſing their matters horſes, they give them 
„ 8 ſelves 
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bires the title of eleckors of kings and  deftroyers 
= of tyrants. a”) 

To ſee a king 1 Poland i in the pomp of royal 
majeſty, one would take him to be the moſt abſo- 
ute prince in Europe; and yet he is the leaſt ' ſo. 


The Poles teally make with him that contract, 
which in other nations is only ſuppoſed to be 


made between the king and che ſubjects. The 


5 king of Poland, even at his conſecration, and in 
wearing to the Pacta conventa, abſolves his fub- 
jeds from the oath of allegiance, ſhould he ever 
E violate the laws of the republic. 


He nominates to all offices, and confers al. 


; honours. Nothing is hereditary in Poland, but 
& the lands and rank of the nobility. The fon of a 


palatine, or of a king, has no claim to the dignity 
of his father. But there is this great difference 


betwirt the king and the republic, that the for- 


mer cannot ſtrip any perſon of an office after he 


has beſtowed it upon him; whereas the latter 


may deprive him of the crown, if he tranſpreſ: 
the laws of the ſtate. 

The nobility, jealous of their liberty, frequently 
ſell their votes, but ſeldom their affetions. They 
have no ſooner elected a king, than they begin 
to fear his ambition, and to oppoſe him by their 


cabals; The grandees whom he has made, and 
whom he cannot unmake, often become his ene- 


mies, inſtead of remaining his creatures. Thoſe 


who are attached to the court are hated by the 


reſt of the nobility, which always forms two par- 
ties; a diviſion unavoidable, and even neceſſary 
a thoſe countries, that muſt needs have Kings. 
and yet preſerve their liberties. 
Whatever concerns the nation is regulated in 
the „enn of the ſtates-general, which are 
1 5 „ cales 
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called diets, | Theſe ſtates are compoſed of the 
body of the ſenate, and of ſeveral gentlemen, 
The ſenators, are the palatines and the biſhops: 
_ the, gentlemen the deputies of the particular diet; 
in each palatinate. In theſe great aſſemblies 
preſides the archbiſhop. of Gneſna, primate of 
Poland, viceroy of the kingdom during an. inter. 
| regnum, and, next to the king, the firſt perſon 
in the ſtate. Beſides him there is ſeldom any 
other cardinal in Poland; becauſe the Roman 
purple giving no precedence in the ſenate a bi. 
ſhop who ſhould be made a cardinal, would be 
obliged either to take his rank as ſenator, or to 
renounce the ſubſtantial rights of the dignity be 
enjoys in his on country, to ſupport the vain 

a pretenſions of 2. foreign honour. | - -, 
Theſe diets, by the laws of the Lingdom, muſt 
be held alternately in Poland and Lithuania. 
The deputies frequently tranſact their buſineſs 
ſabre in, band, like the ancient Sarmatians, from 
. whom they are ſprung, and ſometimes too, intox- 
icated with liquor, a vice to which the Sarma- 
_ tians were utter ſtrangers. Every gentleman de- 
puted to the ſtates-general enjoys the ſame right 
which the tribunes of the people had at Rome, of 
oppoſing themſelves to the laws of the ſenate, 
Any one. gentleman, who, ſays, 1 proteſt,” ſtops 
by that ſingle word, the. unanimous reſolution of 
all the reſt; and. if he quits the place where the 
diet i is held, the aſſembly i is of courſe diſſolved. 
To the diſorders ariſing from this law, they 
apply a remedy ſtill more dangerous. Poland is 
ſeldom without two factions. Unanimity 1 in their 
1 diets being thus rendered impoſſible, each party 
8 forms confederacies, in which they decide by a 
= plurality, of voices, without any regard to the 
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o CHARLES XII. 125 
A | proteſtation of the lefſer number. Theſe afſem- 
blies, condemned by the laws, but authoriſed by 
cuſtom, are held in the king's name, though fre- 
5 rn without his conſent, and even againſt his 
intereſt; in much the ſame manner as the league 
in France made uſe of the name of Henry III. to 


that brought Charles I. to the block, began by 
prefixing his majeſty's name to all the reſolutions 


E motions are ended, it belongs to the general 
diets either to confirm or repeal the acts of theſe 
confederacies. A diet can even cancel the acts 
| of a former diet; for the ſame reaſon that in ab- 
ſolute monarchies a king can aboliſh the laws 
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made by himſelf. 

he nobility, who make the laws of the 1 re- 
5 public, likewiſe conſtitute its ſtrength. They 
; body of an hundred thouſand men. This great 
5 is ill governed. It cannot continue aſſembled for 
nor experience; but that love of liberty by which 
it is animated will always make it formidable. 


or even held in ſubjection for a time; but they 


ſelves to the reeds, which the ſtorm may bend to 
the ground, but which riſe again the moment the 


have no places of ſtrength : they will have 


G 3 | lick; 


ruin him; and as the parliament in England, 


they took to deſtroy him. When the public com- 


of his predeceſſor, or even thoſe which have been 5 


appear on horſeback, completely armed, upon 
great emergencies, and are able to make. up a 


army, which is called poſpolite, moves flow ly, and 
any length of time, for want of proviſions and 
forage: it has neither diſcipline,” ſubordination, 
Theſe nobles may be conquered, or diſperſed, 


: ſoon ſhake off the yoke. | They compare them- 


ſtorm is over. It is for this reaſon that they 5 


themſelves to be the only bulwarks of the repub- 
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lick, nor do they ever ſuffer their king to built 
any forts, leſt he ſhould employ them leſs for their 
defence than their opprefſion., Their country is 
intirely open, excepting two or three frontier 
places; ſo that if in a war, whether civil or foreign, 
they reſolve to ſuſtain a ſiege, they are obliged to 
ralfe- ſortifications of earth, in a hurry, to repair 
the old walls that are half ruined. and to en- 
large the ditches that are almoſt filled up; and 
the town is commonly taken beſore the entrench- 
ments are finiſhed. | . 

The poſpolite are not always on ec to 
deſend the country: they never mount but by or. 
der of the diets, or ſometimes in imminent dan- 
gers, by the ſimple order of the king. 

The uſual guard. of Poland is an army, which 
' ought to be maintained at the expence of the re- 
publie. It is compoſed of to bodies, under two 
grand generals. The firſt body is that of Poland, 
and ſhould. conſiſt of thirty-ſix thouſand, men; 
the ſecond, to the number of twelve thouſand, is 
that of Lithuania. The two grand generals are 

independent of each other : though nominated by 

the king, they are accountable for their condud 

to the republic alone, and have an unlimited power 
over their troops. The colonels are abſolute ma- 
ſters of their regiments; ; and it is their buſineſs 
to maintain and pay them as well as they can, 
a But as they are ſeldom paid themſelves, they ra- 
vage the country, ruin. the peaſants, to fatisfy 

their own avidity,. and that of their ſoldiers. 

The Poliſh lords appear in theſe. armies with more 
| magnificence than they do in the towns; and their 
\, tents are more elegant than their houſes. The 
cavalry, which makes up two thirds of the army, 
is compoſed almoſt 0 of gentlemen ; and i 
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remarkable for the beauty of their horſes, and 1 


the richneſs of the accoutrements and harneſs. 

The gendarmes eſpecially, whom they diſ- 
tinguiſh into huſſars and pancernes, never march 

without ſeveral valets in their retinue, who lead 
theic horſes ; thoſe are furniſhed with bridles that 
are ornamented with plates and nails of filver, 
embroidered ſaddles, ſaddle bows, and gilt ſtirrups, 
or ſtirrups made of maſſy ſilver, with large houſings 
trailing on the ground, after the manner of the 
Turks, whoſe magnificence the Poles endeayour to 
imitate as much as they can. 

But if the cavalry are fine and gorgeous, the 
jofantry were at that time proportionably wretched, 
ill cloathed, and ill armed, without regimentals, 


or any thing uniform. Such ar leaſt was their 
condition, till towards the year 1710: and yet 
theſe infantry, who reſemble the wandering 'Tar- 


tars, ſupport hunger, cold, fatigue, and all the 


hardſhips of war with ſurpriſing reſolution, 


One may ſtill diſcern in the Poliſh ſoldiers the 
character of their anceſtors, the ancient Sarma- 
tians, the ſame want of diſcipline, the ſame ſury 


in the aſſault, the ſame readineſs to fly and to 
return to the charge, and the ſame cruel diſpoſition 
to ſlaughter when they conquer. 
The king of Poland flattered himſelf at firſt, 
that in this preſſing neceſſity, theſe two bodies 


would ſupport his cauſe ; that the Poliſh poſpolite 
would take up arms at his orders; and that theſe 


forces, joined to the Saxon ſubjects, and to his 
Ruſſian allies, would compoſe an army, before which 


the ſmall number of the Swedes would not dare to 


appear. But he found himſelf, almoſt in an inſtant, 
deprived of theſe ſuccours by means of that very 


eagerneſs he diſcovered to have them all at once. 
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Accuſtomed, in his hereditar y dominions, to the 
exerciſe of abſolute power, he too fondly imagined 
that he might govern in Poland as he did in Sax- 
ony. The beginning of his reign raiſed male- 
contents, His firſt proceedings provoked the 
party that had oppoſed his election, and alienated 
almoſt all the reſt of the nation. The Poles 
mwurmured to ſee the towns filled with Saxon gar- 
riſons, and their - frontiers lined with Saxon 
troops. This nation, more anxious to preſerve 
its liberty, than to attack its neighbours, conſidered 
the war with Sweden, and the irruption into Li- 
vonia, as enterprizes by no means advantageous 
to the republic. It is very difficult to hinder a free 
people from ſeeing their true intereſt. The Poles 
were ſenſible, that if this war, undertaken with- 
out their conſent, ſhould prove unſucceſsful, their 


country open on all ſides, would become a prey 
to the king of Sweden; and that ſhould it be 


crowned with ſucceſs, they would be enſlaved by 


their own king, who being maſter of Livonia, | 


as well as of Saxony, would ſhut up Poland be- 


tween theſe two ſtates. In this alternative, either 


of becoming ſlaves to the king, whom they had 

elected, or of being pillaged by Charles XII. who 
was juſtly incenſed, they raiſed a clamour againſt 
the war, which they believed to be declared rather 
againſt themſelves than againſt Sweden. They 
conſidered the Saxons and the Muſcovites as the 


forgers of their chains; and obſerving ſoon after 


that the king of Sweden had overcome every 
thing that oppoſed his progreſs, and was ad- 


vancing with a victorious army into the heart of 


Lithuania, they loudly exclaimed againſt their 


ſovereign, and with ſo much the greater freedom a 


as he was unfortün are. 
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Lithuania was at that time divided into two 
Pi that of the princes of Sapieha, and that 
of Oginſky. 'The animoſity between theſe two 
factions, occaſioned at firſt by private quarrels, 
had at laſt been inflamed into a civil war. The 


king of Sweden engaged the princes of Sapicha 


in his intereſt ; and Oginſky being poorly ſup- 


ported by the Saxons, found his party almoſt an- 
nihilated. The Lithuanian army, reduced by 


theſe troubles and the want of money to an in- 
conſiderable number, was partly diſperſed by the 
conquerors. *The few that till held out for the 


king of Poland were ſeparated into ſmall bodies 


of fugitive troops, who wandered up and down 


the country, and ſubſiſted by ſpoil. Auguſtus 
| beheld nothing in Lithuania but the weakneſs of 


his own party, the hatred of his ſubjeas, and an 


hoſtile army, conducted by a young king, incent- 


** 


ed, victorious, and implacable. 

There was indeed an army in Poland; but in- 
ſtead of ſix and thirty thouſand men, the number 
preſcribed by the law, it did not amount to eigh- 
teen thouſand; and it was not only ill-paid and 


ill- armed, but the generals were as yet undeter- 


mined what courſe to take. | | 
The only reſource of the king was, to order the 
nobility to follow him ; but he durſt not expoſe 
himſelf to the mor fielen of a refuial, which, by 
diſcovering his weakneſs too plaiuly, would of 
cpeten n have encreaſed it. 
In this ſtate of trouble and uncertainty, all the 


palatinates of the kingdom deſired the king to 
call a diet; in the ſame manner as in England, 


during times of danger, all the bodies of the ſtate 
preſent addrefies to the ſovereign, entreating him 


to convoke a 13 ament. os Save: had more 
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need of a an army than a diet, in which the adtiens 
of kings are feverely canvaſſed. However, that 
he might not incenſe the nation beyond a pofli- 
bility of reconciliation, he found it neceffary to 


aſſemble a diet; which was accordingly appointed 


to be held at Warſaw, on the ſecond of Decem- 
ber 1701. He ſoon perceived that Charles XII. 
had, at leaſt, as much power in this aſſembly 
as himſelf, Thoſe who favoured the Sapieha, 
the Lubomirſky and their friends, the palatine 
Leczinſky, treafurer of the crown, and eſpecially 
the partizans of the princes Sobiefky, were all of 
them fecretly attached to the king of Sweden, 
The moſt conſiderable of theſe partizans, and 


the moſt dangerous to the king of Poland, was 


cardinal Radjouſky, archbiſhop of Gneſna, pri- 
mate of the kingdom, and preſident of the diet. 
He was a man full of artifice and cunning, and 
entirely under the influence of an ambitious wo- 
man, who was called by the Swedes madam Car- 
dinaleſs, and who was egging him on to intrigue 
and faction. King John Sobiesky, the predeceſſor 
of Auguſtus, had firſt made him biſhop of War- 
mia and vice-chancellor of the kingdom. Rad- 
jousky, when no more than a biſhop, had ob- 
tained the cardinal's hat by the favour of the 
_ ſame prince. This dignity ſoon opened his way 
to the primacy z and thus by uniting in his own 
perſon whatever can impoſe upon mankind, he 
was able to undertake the moſt arduous enter- 
prizes, without incurring the leaſt danger. 
After the death of John, he employed all his 
-intereſt to raiſe prince James Sobieſky to the 
_ throne ; but the torrent of public hatred rar fo 


ſtrong againſt the father, notwithſtanding the emi- 


nent qualities of which he was poſſeſſed, that it 
93 | entirely 
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this, the cardinal-primate joined his endeavours 
with thoſe of the abbe.de Polignac, the French 
ambaſſador, to procure the crown to the prince of 
Conti, who was actually elected. But the money 
and troops of Saxony defeated all his negocia- 
tions. At laſt he ſuffered himfelf to be drawn 
over to the party that crowned the elector of 
Saxony, and patiently waited for an opportunity 
of ſowing diſſention between the new King and 
the nation. 

The victories of Charles XII. the protector of 
prince James Sobiesky, the civil war in Lithua- 


via, the general alienation of men's minds from 


king Auguſtus; all theſe circumſtances made the 
_ cardinal-primate believe, that the time was now 


come when he might ſafely ſend back Auguſtus. 
into Saxony, and open for king John's ſon the 


way to the throne. T his prince, formerly the 
innocent object of the hatred of the Poles, was 
now become their darling, ever ſince the time 
that Auguſtus had loſt the public favour; but he 

durſt not as yet entertain the moſt diſtant hopes 
of ſo great a revolution, of which, however, the 
cardinal was atready laying the foundation. 

At firft he ſeemed deſirous of effecting a recon- 
ciliation between the king and the republic; ; and 
diſpatched circular letters, dictated in appearance 
by the ſpirit of charity and concord; a common 
and well known ſnare, in which, hana the 
people are always caught. He wrote an affec- 
ting letter to the king of Sweden, conjuring 
him, in the name of that Saviour whom all Chriſ- 
tians adore, to give peace to Poland and her king. 
Charles XII. anſwered the intentions of the car- 
6 " Gaal 


entirely excluded the ſon from that dignity. After | 
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dinal rather.. than his words. . Mean while he re- 
mained with his victorious army in the great 
dutchy of Lithuania, declaring, that he would 
not diſturb the diet; that he made war againſt 
Auguſtus and the Saxons, and not againſt the 
Poles; and that, far from attacking, he came 
only to deliver them from oppreſſion. Theſe let - 
ters and theſe anſwers were calculated for the 
public. The emiſſaries that were continually go- 
ing and coming between the cardinal and count 
Piper, and the ſecret meetings held at the pre- 
late's houſe, were the ſprings that regulated the 
motions. of the diet. They propoſed to diſpatch 
an embaſſy to Charles XII. and uanimouſly re- 
_ quired of the king, that he ſhould bring no more 
Muſcovites upon their frontiers, and that he 
ſhould ſend back his Saxon troops. 
The bad fortune of Auguſtus had already done 
what the diet demanded of him. The league ſe- 
cretly concluded with the Muſcovites at Birſen, 
was now become as uſeleſs as it had once ap- 
| peared formidable, He was far from being able 
„to fend to the czar the fifty thouſand Germans, 
whom he had promiſed to raiſe in the empire. 
The czar himſelf, a dangerous neighbour to Po- 
land, was in no haſte to. aſſiſt a divided kingdom, 
from whoſe misfortunes he hoped to derive ſome 
advantage. He contented himſelf with ſending 
twenty thouſand Muſcovites into Lithuania, who 
did more miſchief than the Swedes, flying every 
where before the conqueror, and ravaging the 
| lands of the Poles; till at laſt being purſued by 
= the Swediſh generals, and finding no more to pil- 
| -. Jage, they returned in ſhoals to their own coun- 
try. With 9 to the ſhattered remains of the 
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or CHARLES XI 33 


Saxon army that was beat at Riga, Auguſtus ſent 


them to winter and recruit in Saxony; hoping 
by this ſacrifice, involuntary as it was, to regain 
the affection of the Poles, wow were = highly i in- 
cenſed againſt him. 

The war now was turned into intrigues. The 
diet was ſplit into almoſt as many faQtions as there 
were palatines. One day the intereſts of king 
Auguſtus prevailed; the next they were diſre- 
garded. Every one called out for liberty and juf- 


tice; and yet no one knew what was liberty and 


juſtice, - The time was ſpent in private cabals and 
public harangues. The diet neither knew what 
they would be at, nor what they ought to do. 
Great companies ſeldom ſteer the right courſe in 
times of public commotions ; becauſe the factious 


are bold, and the virtuous are commonly diffi- 
dent. The diet broke up in a tumultuous man- 


ner, on the 17th of February 1702, after having 
ſpent three months in cabals, without coming to. 
any fixed reſolution, The ſenators, conſiſting of 


the-palatines and biſhops, remained at Warſaw, 


The ſenate of Poland has a right of making laws 
proviſionally, which the diets ſeldom diſannul. 


This body being leſs numerous, and accuſtomed 
to buſineſs, was far leſs tumultuous, and decided 


with greater diſpatch. 
They decreed that the embaſſy, which was pro- 


poſed in the diet, ſhould. be ſent to the king of 


Sweden; and that the poſpolite ſhould take to 
arms, and hold themſelves in readineſs at all 


events. They made ſeveral regulations for quel- 
ling the commotions in Lithuania, and for dimi- 
niſhing the authority of the king, though leſs to 


be dreaded than that of Charles XII. 
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Auguſtus rather choſe to receive hard laws from 
his conqueror than from his ſubjeQs. He reſolved 
to ſue for a peace to the king of Sweden, and to 
| conclude a ſecret treaty with that monarch. This 
was a ſtep which he was obliged to conceal from 
the ſenate, whom he conſidered as an enemy ſtill 
more untractable than Charles. As the affair 
was of a very delicate nature, he entruſted it to 
the counteſs of Konigſmark, a Swediſh lady of 
| high birth, to whom he was at that time at- 
tached. This is the lady whoſe brother became 
ſo famous by his unfortunate death, and whoſe 
ſon commanded the French armies with ſo much 
glory and ſucceſs, Celebrated as fhe was for her 
wit and beauty, ſhe was more capable than any 
miniſter of bringing a negociation to a happy pe- 
riod. Moreover, as ſhe had an eſtate in the do- 
.minions of Charles XII. and had refided a long 
-time at his court, ſhe had a very plauſible pretext 
for waiting upon him. Accordingly ſhe repaired 
to the Swediſh camp in Lithuania, and imme- 
* diately applied to count Piper, who too raſhly 
promiſed her an audience of his maſter. The 
counteſs, among thoſe perfections which rendered 
her the moſt amiable woman in Europe, poſ- 
ſeſſed the happy talent of ſpeaking the, languages 
of ſeveral countries ſhe had never ſeen, with as 
much eaſe and propriety as if ſhe had been a na- 
tive. She even amuſed herſelf ſometimes in writ- 
ing French verſes, which one might have eaſily 
miſtaken for the production of a perſon born at 
Verſailles. Thoſe which ſhe compoſed on Charles 
XII. are not beneath the dignity of hiftory to 
mention. She introduced the heathen gods praiſ- 


ing him for his different virtues,” The piece con- 
cluded thus: 


Enfin, 


or CHARLES XL. 235 


552 Enfin, ebacun des Dieux diſcourant & ſa ghire, 
Lie plazait par avance au Temple de Memoire; 
Mais Venus ni Bacchus wen dirent pas un not. 


The hero's acts while other gods proclaim, 
And praiſe, and promiſe him immortal fame; 
Silent fit Bacchus and the Oe of love. 


All her wit and ms were loſt vpon fuch 2 | 


man as the king of Sweden, who conſtantly re- 
fuſed to ſee her. She therefore reſolved to throw 
herſelf in his way, as he rode out to take the air, 
which he frequently did. In this attempt ſhe at 
laſt ſucceeded. She met him one day in a very 
narrow path ; and the moment ſhe obſerved him, 
came down from her coach. The king made her 
a low bow, without ſpeaking a word to her, turn- 


ed about his horfe, and rode back in an inſtant. 
And thus the only advantage which the-counteſs 


of Konigſmark gained from her journey was the 
pleaſure of ſeeing that the king of Sweden feared 

nobody but her. 
The king of Potand was therefore obliged to 
throw himſelf into the arms of the ſenate. He 
made them two propoſals, which were laid before 
them by the palatine of Marienburg; the one, 
that they ſhould leave to him the difpoſal of the 
republic, in which caſe he would engage to pay 
the ſoldiers. two quarters advance out of his own 
revenue; the other, that they ſhould allow him 
to bring back twelve thouſand Saxons into Po- 
land. The cardinal-primate returned him an an- 
ſwer as ſevere as the king of Sweden's refuſal. He 
told the palatine of Marienburg, in the name of 
the aſſembly, That they had reſolved to ſend. 
an 
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an embaſſy to Charles XII. and that he would 
not adviſe him to bring back any Saxons.” 

In this extremity, the king was deſirous of 
preſerving at leaſt the appearance of the royal au- 
thority. He ſent one of his chamberlains to wait 


vpon Charles, and to learn from him where, and 


\ 


in what manner, his Swediſh majeſty would be 


pleaſed to receive the embaſſy of the king his 


maſter, and of the republic, Unhappily they had 
forgot to aſk from the Swedes a paſſport for the 
chamberlain. The king of Sweden, inſtead of 
giving him an audience, cauſed him to be thrown 


into priſon, ſaying, © That he expected to receive 


an embaſſy from the ane and not from Au- 
guſtus.“ 
After this, Charles having Jefi Sens in 


ſome towns in Lithuania, advanced beyond Grod- 
no, acity well known in Europe for the diets that 
ber held there, but ill built, and worſe fortified. 


A few miles on the other ſide of Grodno, he 
pry Lp embaſſy of the republic, which conſiſted. 
ve ſenators. They deſired, in the firſt place, 


rs have the ceremony of their introduction pro- 
perly regulated, a thing with which the king was 


utterly unacquainted. They demanded, that the 
ſenate ſnould be complimented with the title of 
Moſt Serene, and that the coaches of the king 
and ſenators ſhould be ſent to meet them. They 
were told in anſwer, ©** That the republic ſhould 


be ſtiled Illuſtrious, and not Moſt Serene ; that 


the king never uſed any coaches; that he had 
plenty of officers in his retinue, but no ſenators; 


that a lieutenant- general ſhould be ſent to meet 


them; and that they: might come on their own 


| horſes.” 


Charles | 


% 


25 


of CHARLES: XII. 137 


- Charles XII. received them in his tent, with 


ſome appearance of military grandeur. 'Their 
converſation was full of caution and reſerve. They 
faid they were afraid of Charles XII. and did not 


love Auguſtus ; but that it would be a ſhame for 


them to take the crown, in obedience to the or- 
ders of a ſtranger, from the head of that prince 
whom they had elected. Nothing was finally con- 
cluded; and Charles XII. gave them to under- 


ſtand, that he would ſettle all diſputes at War- 


ſaw. 

His watch was preceded by a manifeſto, which 
the cardinal and his party ſpread over Poland in 
the ſpace of eight days. By this writing, Charles 


invited all the Poles to join him in revenging their 


own quarrel, and endeavoured to perſuade them 
that his intereſt and theirs were the ſame. They 


were, however, very different; but the manifeſto, 
ſupported by a powerful army, by the diſorder of 
the ſenate, and by the approach of the conqueror, 
made a deep impreſſion on the minds of the 
people. They were obliged to own Charles for 


their protector, becauſe he was reſolved to be ſo; 


and happy was it for them, that he contented 


himſelf with this title. 


The ſenators who oppoſed Auguſtus publiſhed | 
this manifeſto aloud, even in the royal preſence. 


The few who adhered. to him obſerved a profound 
filence. At length, intelligence being brought 
that Charles was advancing by long marches, 
every one prepared to depart in a hurry, The 
cardinal left Warſaw among the firſt. The greateſt 
part fled with precipitation; ſome retired to their 


country-ſeats, there to wait the unravelling of this 
perplexed and intricate affair; others went to arm 
their friends. Node remained ub the king nh 
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the ambaſſadors of the emperor and the czar, the 
pope's nuncio, and a few biſhops and palatines 
who were attached to his fortunes. He was forced 
to fly, though nothing as yet decided in his fa- 
your. Before his departure, he haſtened to hold 
a council with the ſmall body of ſenators who 
ſtill repreſented, the ſenate. Zealous as theſe were 
for his intereſt, they were nevertheleſs Poles ; 
they had all conceived ſuch an utter averſion to 
the Saxon troops, that they durſt not grant him 
à liberty of recalling more than ſix thouſand of 
them for his defence; and they even voted that 
theſe fix thouſand ſhould be commanded by the 
grand general of Poland, and be immediately ſent 
back upon the concluſion of a peace. The armies 
of the republic they left entirely to his diſpoſal. 
After this. decree of the ſenate, the king left 
_ Warſaw, too weak to reſiſt his enemies, and but 
little ſatisfied even with the conduct of his friends. 
He immediately publiſhed orders for afſembling 
the poſpolite and. the two armies, which were 
litttle more than empty names. He had nothing 
to hope for in Lithuania, of which the Swedes 
were in poſſeſhon, The army of Poland, reduced 
to an handful of men, was in want of arms and 
proviſions, and had no great inclination to the 
war. Moſt of the mobility, intimidated, irreſo- 
lute, and diſaffected, remained at their country- 
feats, In vain did the king, authorized by the 
laws of the land, command every gentleman, un- 
der pain of death, to take up arms and follow 
him. It was even become a problematical point 
whether or not they ought to obey him, His 
chief dependence was upon the troops of the 

electorate, where the form of government being 
| Wholly deſpotic, he was under no apprehen- 

ſions of being diſobeyed. He had already 085 


or CHARLES XII. 15y 
- ſecret orders for the march of twelve thouſand 
Saxons, who were advancing with great expedi- 
tion. He likewiſe recalled the eight thouſand 
men whom he had promiſed to the emperor in 
his war againſt France, and whom the neceflity 
of his affairs now obliged him to withdraw. To 
introduce ſo many Saxons into Poland, was, in 
effect, to alienate the affections of all his ſubjects, 
and to violate the law made by his own party, 
which allowed only of fix thouſand. But he well 
knew, that, if he proved victorious, they would 
not dare to complain, and if he ſhould be con- 
quered, they would never forgive him for having 
introduced even the ſix thouſand. While the fol- 
diers were arriving in troops, and while he was 
flying from one palatinate to another, and afſem- 
bling the nobility who adhered to him, the king 
of Sweden reached Warſaw, on the th of May, 
1702.” The gates were opened to him at the firſt 
ſummons, He diſmiſſed the Poliſh garriſon, diſ- 
banded the city-guard, poſted guards of his own 
in all the convenient places, and ordered the in- 
habitants to deliver up their arms. Satisfied with 
having diſarmed them, and unwilling to provoke 
them by any unneceſſary ſeverities, he demanded 
a contribution of no more than one hundred thou- 
ſand livres. Auguſtus was then aſſembling his 
forces at Cracow, and was greatly ſurpriſed to ſee 
the cardinal-primate arrive among the reſt. This 
man affected to maintain the decorum of his cha- 
racter to the laſt, and to dethrone his king with 
all the appearance of the moſt reſpectful beha- 
viour. He gave him to underſtand that the king 
of Sweden ſeemed very well inclined to come to a 
reaſonable accommodation, and humbly begged 
2 wore to wait upon that monarch, Auguſtus 
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granted him what he could not refile; "oy is, 
tho! liberty of hurting himſelf. 5 

The cardinal-primate immediately pair to 
the king of Sweden, before whom he had not as 
yet ventured to appear. He ſaw him at Praag, 
not far from Warſaw, but without any of thoſe 
ceremonies which had been obſerved in intro- 
ducing the ambaſſadors of the republic. He found 

the conqueror clad in a coat of coarſe blue cloth, 
With gilt braſs buttons, jack-boots, and buff:ſkin 
gloves that reached up to his elbows. He was in 
a room without hangings, attended by the duke 
of Holſtein, count Piper his firſt miniſter, and ſe- 
veral general officers. The king advanced a few 
ſteps to meet the cardinal ; they talked together 
ſtanding for about a quarter of an hour; Charles 
put an end to the conference, by faying aloud, 
« I will never give the Poles peace, till they have 
elected a new king.“ The cardinal, who expected 
ſuch a declaration, caufed it to be immediately 
Notified to all the palatinates, aſſuring them that 
he was extremely ſorry for it, but repreſented to 
them, at the ſame time, the abſolute neceſſi ity 
they were under of complying with the $a wane ; 
requeſt. 

Upon receiving this: intelligence, the king of 
Poland plainly perceived that he muſt either loſe 
his crown, or preſerve it by a battle; and he 
exerted his utmoſt efforts in order to ſucceed in 
the deciſion of this important quarrel. All his 
Saxon troops were arrived from the frontiers of 
Saxony. The nobility of the palatinate of Cra- 
cow, where he ſtill remained, came in a body to 
offer him their ſervice. He exhorted them to re- 
member the oaths they had taken; and they pro- 
miſed to ſhed the laſt drop of their blood in ſup - 
S Port 


%- 


or CHARLES XII. gt 


port of his cauſe. Strengthened by theſe ſuccours, 
and by the troops which bore the name of the 
army of the crown, he went, for the firſt time, 
in queſt of the king of Sweden; nor was he long 
in finding him; for that prince was already ad. 
yancing towards Cracow, 

The two kings met on the 13th of July 1702, 
in a ſpacious plain near Cliſſau, between Warſaw 
and Cracow. Auguſtus had near four and twenty 
thouſand men; Charles XII. had not above twelve 
thouſand. The battle began by a general diſ- 
charge of the artillery. At the firſt volley of the 
| Saxons, the duke of Holitein, who commanded 
the Swediſh cavalry, a young prince of great cou- 
rage and virtue, received a cannon-ball in his 
reins. The king asked-if he was killed, and was 
anſwered in the affirmative, He made no reply : 
a few tears fell from his eyes: he covered his face 
with his hands for a moment ; and then, of a ſud- 
den, ſpurring on his horſe with all his might, he 
_ ruſhed into the thickeſt of the e at the head | 
of the guards. 

The king of Poland did every thing that could 
be expected from a prince who fought for his 
crown.. Thrice in perſon did he rally his troops, 
and lead them up to the charge; but the Saxons. 
only could be faid to fight for him : the Poles, 
who formed his right wing, fled to a man, at the 
very beginning of the battle; ſome through fear, 
and others thro” diſaffection. The good fortune 
of Charles XII. carried all before it; he gained a 
complete victory, He took poſſeſſion of the ene- 
my's camp, their colours, and artillery ; and Au- 
guſtus's military-cheſt fell into his hands, He halted 
not a moment on the field of battle, but marched 

_ direQly 
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directly to Cracow, purſuing the king of Paland, 
who fled before him. 

The citizens of Cracow were bold enough to 
ſhut the gates upon the conqueror. He cauſed 
them to be burſt open. The garriſon did not ven- 
ture to fire a ſingle gun; but were driven with 
whips and canes into the caſtle, into which the 
king entered pell-mell with them. Charles ob- 


ſerving an officer of the artillery. going to fire a 


cannon, ran up to him and ſnatched the match 
out of his hand. The commander fell on his knees 
before him. Three Swediſh regiments were lodged 


at free quarters among the citizens, and the town 


was taxed with a contribution of an hundred thou- 


ſand rix-dollars. The count de Steinbock, who | 


was appointed governor of the city, being in- 
formed that ſome treaſures were hid in the tombs 
of the Poliſh kings, in St. Nicholas church at 
Cracow, cauſed them to be opened. Nothing 


was found there but ſome ornaments of gold and 


ſilver, belonging to the churches. Of theſe he 
took a part; and Charles XII. even ſent a golden 
cup to one of the Swediſh churches; an action 
that might have raiſed the Poliſh catholies againſt 


him, had any thing been able to withſtand the 
terror of his arms. 


He left Cracow with a determined reſolution to 


purſue Auguſtus without intermiſſion. At the 
diſtance of a few miles from the city, his horſe 
fell and broke his thigh-bone. They were obliged 
to carry him back to Cracow, where he remained 
confined to his bed for fix weeks, in the hands 
of the ſurgeons, This accident gave Auguſtus 
A little reſpite. He forthwith cauſed it to be 
ſpread abroad thro' Poland and Germany, that 
Charles XII. was Killed by the fall. This report, 

; which 
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this interval, he aſſembled at Marienburg, and 


then at Lublin, all the orders of the kingdom, 


which had been already convoked at Sendomir. 
The aſſembly was very full, as few palatinates 
refuſed to fend their deputies thither. He regained 
the affections of moſt of them by prefents and 
promiſes, and by that affability without which ab- 
ſolute kings cannot be beloved, nor elective kings 
maintain themſelves on the throne. The diet 


were ſoon undeceived concerning the falſe report 


of the king of Sweden's death; but that large 
body was already put in motion, and ſuffered it- 
ſelf to be carried along by the impulſe it had re. 
ceived; all the members ſwore to continue faith- 
ful to their ſovereign : ſo ſubject to change are all 
great companies! Even the cardinal-primate him- 
ſelf, who ſtill pretended a regard for Avguſtus, 
repaired to the diet of Lublin; where he kiſſed 
the king's hand, and readily took the oath as 
well as the other members. The ſubſtance of the 


oath was, that they had never attempted, nor 


ever would attempt, any thing prejudicial to the 


Intereſt of Auguſtus. The king excuſed the car- 


dinal from the firſt part of the oath, and the pre- 
late bluſhed while he ſwore to the laſt, The re- 
ſult of all the deliberations of this diet was, that 
the republic of Poland ſhould maintain an army 
of fifty thouſand men at their own expence, for 


the ſervice of their ſovereign; that they ſhould al- 


low the Swedes fix weeks time to declare whether 


they were for peace or war; and the ſame time 


to the princes of Sapieha, the original authors of 
the troubles in Lithuania, to come and aſk par- 
don rn the king of Poland. 


in 


45” 
which gained credit for ſome time, filled the minds 
of all men with doubt and apprehenſion, During | 
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In the mean time Charles XII. being cured of 
bis wound, overturned all their deliberations. 
. Unalterably fixt in his reſolution of forcing the 
Poles to dethrone their king with their own hands, 
he cauſed a new aſſembly to be convoked at War. 
ſaw, by the intrigues of the cardinal,” in oppoſi- 
tion to that of Lublin. His generals repreſented 
to him, that this negociation might - poſſibly be 
involved in endleſs delays, and by that means be 
rendered ineffectual; that, in the mean time, the 
Muſcovites were every day becoming a more equal 
match for the troops which he had left in Livonia 


and Ingria; that the skirmiſhes which frequently 


happened between the Swedes and Ruſſians in 
theſe provinces did not always turn out to the 
advantage of the former; and, finally, that his 
own preſence might ſoon be neceſſary in thoſe | 
quarters. Charles, as ſteady in the Proſecution 
of his ſchemes, as he was brisk and vigorous in 
action, replied ; ** Should it oblige me to remain 
here for fifty years, I will not depart till I have 
dethroned the king of Poland.”. 

He left the aſſembly of Warſaw to combat that 
of Lublin, -by their ſpeeches and writings, and 
to juſtify their proceedings by the laws of the 
kingdom; laws always equivocal, which each 
party interpret according to their pleaſure, and 
which ſucceſs alone can render inconteſtable. As 
for himſelf, having reinforced his victorious troops 
with fix thouſand horſe. and eight thouſand foot, 
which he had received from Sweden, -he marched 
againſt the remains of the Saxon army, which he 
had beat at Cliſſau, and which had found time to 
rally and recruit, while his fall from his horſe 
had confined him to his. bed. This army ſhunned 

bis approach, and retired towards Pruſſia, to the 
og . „ +Morth- 
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north-weſt of Warſaw. ; The river Bug lay be- 


tween him and the enemy. Charles ſwam acroſs 
it ag the head of his cavalry : the - infantry went 

to look for a ford ſomewhat higher. He came up 
with the Saxons on the firſt of May 1703, at a 
place called Pultesk. General Stenau commanded 


them to the number of about ten thouſand. The 


king of Sweden, in his precipitate march, had 
brought no more than the ſame number along 
with him, confident that a leſs number would be 
ſufficient. So great was the terror of his arms, 
that one half of the Saxon troops fled at his ap- 
proach, without waiting for the battle. General 
Stenau, with two regiments, kept his ground for 
a moment; but was ſoon hurried along in the 


general flight of his army, vhich was diſperſed 


before it was vanquiſhed, The Swedes did not 
take above a thouſand priſoners, nor kill above 
ſix hundred men, having more- difficulty in pur- 
ſuing thay in defeating the enemy. 

Auguſtus having now nothing left him but the 
ſhattered remains of his Saxons, who were every 
where defeatec; retired in haſte to. Thorn, an an- 
cient city of Royal Pruſſia, ſituated on the Viſtula, 


and under the protection of the Poles. Charles 
immediately prepared to beſiege it. The king of 


Poland, not thinking himſelf ſecure in this place, 


withdrew from it, and flew into every corner of 


Poland, where he could poſſibly find any ſoldiers, 
and into which the Swedes had not as yet pene- 
trated, Mean while Charles, amidſt ſo many ra- 


pid marches, ſwimming acroſs rivers, and hurried . 


along with his infantry mounted behind his ca- 
valry, had not been able to bring up his cannon 
to Thorn; he was therefore obliged to wait till 
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a train of artillery ſhould be brought from Swe- 
den by ſea. 

While he tarried here, he fixed his quarters at 
the diſtance of a few miles from the city, in re- 


connoitring which he frequently approached too 


near the ramparts. In theſe dangerous excur- 


ions, the plain dreſs which he wore was of greater 


ſervice to him than he imagined, as it prevented 
his. being diſtinguiſhed and marked out by the 
enemy, who would not have failed to fire upon 
him. One day, having advanced too near the for- 
tifications, attended by one of his generals called 
Lieven, who was dreſſed in a blue-coat * trimmed 
with gold, and fearing leſt the general ſhould be 


too eaſily diſtinguiſhed, he ordered him to walk 


behind him, To this he was prompted by that 
greatneſs of ſoul which was ſo natural to him, 
that it even prevented his reflecting on the immi- 
nent danger to which he expoſed his own life, in 
order to preſerve that of his ſubject. Lieven per- 
ceiving his error too late, in having put on a re- 
markable dreſs, which endangered all thoſe who 
were near him, and being equally concerned for 
the king where-ever he was, heſitated for a mo- 
ment whether or not he ſhould obey him. In the 

midſt of this conteſt, the king takes him by the 


arm, puts himſelf before him, and ſcreens him 


with his body. At that inſtant, a cannon- ball 
taking them in flank, ſtruck the general dead 
upon the very ſpot which the king had hardly 


quitted. The death of this man, killed exactly 


In the former editions we gave this officer a ſcarlet 
coat; but the chaplain Norberg hath ſo inconteſtibly proved 
it to have been a blue one, that we have thought proper to 
* the error. 


in 
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in his ſtead, and becauſe he had endeavoured to - 
fave him, contributed not a little to confirm him 
in the opinion, which he always entertained, of 
abſolute predeſtination; and made him believe 
that his fate, which had preſerved him in ſuch a 
ſingular manner, reſerved him for the execution 
of greater undertakings. 

Every thing ſucceeded with him : 1 negocia- 
tions and his arms were equally fortunate. He 
was preſent, as it were, in every part of Poland. 
His grand general Renſchild was in the heart of 
the kingdom with a large body of troops. About 
thirty thouſand Swedes, under different generals, 
were poſted towards the north and eaſt upon the 
E frontiers of Muſcovy, and withſtood the united 
efforts of the whole Ruſſian empire; and Charles 
woas in the weſt, at the other end of Poland, with 
the flower of his army. 

The king of Denmark, tied up by the treaty of 
Travendal, which his weakneſs had hindered him 
from breaking, remained quiet. That prudent 
monarch did not venture to diſcover the diſguſt 
he felt at ſeeing the king of Sweden ſo near his 
dominions. At a greater diſtance towards the 
ſouth-weſt, between the rivers Elbe and Weſer, 
lay the dutchy of Bremen, the moſt remote of all 
the ancient conqueſts of the Swedes. This coun- 
try was filled with ſtrong garriſons, and opened to 
the conqueror a free paſſage into Saxony and the 
empire. Thus, from the German Ocean almoſt 
to the mouth of the Boriſthenes, comprehending 
the whole. breadth of Europe, and even to the 
gates of Moſcow, all was in conſternation ; and 
every one was daily expecting a general revolu- 
tion, Charles's ſhips, which were now maſters 
of the Baltick, were employed in tranſporting to 
| FI] a nn Sweden 
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Sweden the priſoners he had taken in Poland. 
Sweden, undiſturbed in the midſt of theſe mighty 
commotions, enjoyed the ſweets of peace, and 
ſhared in the glory of its king, without bearing 
the burden of the war; inaſmuch as its victorious 
troops were paid and maintained at the expence 
of the conquered, 
While all the northern powers were thus kept 
in awe by the arms of Charles XII. the town of 
| Pantzick ventured to incur his diſpleaſure, Four- 
teen frigates and forty tranſports were bringing 
the king a reinforcement of fix thouſand men, 
with'cannon and ammunition, to form the ſiege 
of Thorn. Theſe ſuccours muſt necefſarily pals 
up the Weiſſel. At the mouth of this river ſtands 
Pantzick, a free and wealthy town, which, toge- 
ther with Thorn and Elbing, enjoys the ſame pri- 
vileges in Poland as the imperial towns poſſeſs in 
Germany. Its liberty bath been alternately at- 
tacked by the Danes, the Swedes, and ſome Ger- 
man princes; and nothing hath preſerved it from 
bondage but the mutual jealouſy of theſe rival 
powers. Count Steinbock, one of the Swediſh 
generals, aſſembled the magiſtrates in the king's 
name, and demanded a paſſage for the troops and 
ammunition. The magiſtrates were guilty of 4 
piece of imprudence very common with thoſe who 
treat with people more powerful than themſelves; 
they durſt neither refuſe nor grant his demands. 
General Steinbock obliged them to grant more 
than he had at firſt demanded. He exacted from 
the city a contribution of an hundred thouſand 
crowns, as a puniſhment for their imprudent re- 
fuſal. At laſt the recruits, the cannon, and am- 
munition, being arrived before Thorn, the fiege 
was begun on the 22d of September. 

| Rohel, 
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Robel, governor of the place, defended it for a 
month with a garriſon of five thouſand men. At 
the expiration of that term he was obliged to ſur- 
render at diſcretion. The garriſon were made pri- 
ſoners of war, and tranſported to Sweden. Robel 
was preſented to the king unarmed. That prince. 
who never loſt an opportunity of honouring merit 
in his enemies, gave him a ſword with his own 
hand, made him a handſome preſent in money, 
and diſmiſſed him on his parole. But the poor 
and paultry town was condemned to pay forty 
thouſand crowns; an exceſſive contribution for 
ſuch a place. | | 
Elbing, built on an arm of the Weiſſel, founded 
by the Teutonic knights, and annexed like- 
wiſe to Poland, did not profit by the miſcondu& 
of the Dantzickers, but heſitated too long about 
granting a paſſage to the Swediſh troops. It was 
more ſeverely puniſhed than Dantzick. On the 
13th of December Charles entered it at the head 
of four thouſand men, with bayonets fixed to the 
ends of their muskets. The inhabitants, ſtruck 
with terror, fell upon their knees in the ſtreets, 

and begged for mercy. He cauſed them all to 
be diſarmed; quartered his ſoldiers upon them; and 
then having aſſembled the magiſtrates, exacted 
that ſame day a contribution of two hundred and 
ſixty thouſand crowns. There were in the town 
two hundred pieces of cannon and four hundred 
thouſand weight of powder, which he likewiſe 
ſeized. A battle gained would not have procured 
him ſo many advantages. All theſe ſucceſſes 

aved the way for the dethroning of Auguſtus. 

Hardly had the cardinal taken an oath that he 
would make no attempts againſt his ſovereign, 
when he repaired to the aſſembly of Werſaw, al- 

| H 3 | | ways 
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ways under the ſpecious pretence of peace. When 
he arrived there he talked of nothing but obe- 
dience and concord, though he was accompanied 
by a number of ſoldiers whom he had raiſed on 
his own eſtate. At laſt he threw off the mask; 

and, on the 14th of February 1704, declared, in 
the name of the aſſembly, That Auguſtus, elec- 
tor of Saxony, was incapable of wearing the 
crown of Poland.“ All the members with one 
voice pronounced the throne to be vacant. It was 
the intention of the king of Sweden, and conſe- 
quently of the diet, to raiſe prince James Sobieski 
to the throne of king John his father. James So- 


150 


bieski was then at Breſlaw in Sileſia, waiting with 


impatience for the crown which his father had 
worn. While he was one day a-hunting a few 
leagues from Breſlaw, in company with prince 
Conſtantine, one of his brothers, thirty Saxon 
horſemen, ſent privately by king Auguſtus, iſſued 
ſuddenly from a neighbouring wood, ſurrounded 
the two princes, and carried them off without re- 
-fiſtance. They had prepared freſh horſes, upon 
which they conducted them to Leipſick, and com- 
mitted them to cloſe cuſtody. This ſtroke diſ- 
concerted the meaſures of Charles, the cardinal, 
And the aſſembly of Warſaw. | 

Fortune, which ſports herſelf with. crowned 
| ods expoſed Auguſtus, almoſt at the (fame 
time, to the danger of being taken himſelf. He 
was at table, three leagues from Cracow, relying 
upon an advanced guard which was poſted at 


ſome diſtance, when, all of a ſudden, general 


Renſchild appeared, after having carried off the 
guard. The king of Poland had but juſt time to 
get on horſeback, with ten others. General 
Renſchild purſued him for four days, juſt upon 
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the point 04 ſeizing him every moment. The king 
fled to Sendomir : the Swediſh general purſued 
him thither; and it was only by a piece of good 
fortune that he made his eſcape. 

Mean while the king's party and that of the 
cardinal treated each other as traitors to their 
country. The army of the crown was divided be- 


tween the two faQtions. Auguſtus, being at laſt 


obliged to accept of aſſiſtance from the Ruſſians, 
was ſorry that he had not applied to them ſooner. 
One while he flew into Saxony, where his reſources 
were exhauſted; at another he returned to Po- 


land, where no one durſt ſerve him; while in 


the mean time the king of Sweden, victorious and 
unmoleſted, ruled in Poland with uncontrouled 


_ authority, | 2 


Count Piper, who was as great a politician as 


bis maſter was a hero, adviſed Charles XII. to 


take the crown of Poland to himſelf, He repre- 


| ſented how eaſy it would be to accompliſh ſuch a 


ſcheme with a viQorious army, and a powerful 


party in the heart of the kingdom, which was al- 
ready ſubdued. He tempted him with the title 


of © Defender of the Evangelick Religion ;” a 


name which flattered the ambition of Charles. | | 
would be eaſy, he ſaid, to effect in Poland what 


Guſtavus Vaſa had effected in Sweden; to eſta- 


bliſh the Lutheran religion, and to break the 
chains of the people, who were now held in fla- 
very by the nobility and clergy. Charles yielded 


to the temptation for a moment ; but glory was 
his idol. To it he ſacrificed his own intereſt, and 
the pleaſure he would have enjoyed in taking Po- 
land from the pope. He told count Piper, that 


| he was much happier in beſtowing than in gain- 


ing kingdoms ; and added with a ſmile, You 
1 W4 were 
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were made to be the miniſter of an Italian 
prince.“ 
Charles was ſtill near Thorn, in that part of 
Royal Pruſſia which belongs. to Poland. From 
thence he extended his views to what was paſſing 
at Warſaw, and kept all the neighbouring powers 
in awe. Prince Alexander, brother of the two 
Sobieſkis who were carried into Sileſia, came to 
implore his aid in revenging his wrongs. Charles 
granted his deſire the more readily, as he thought 
he could eaſily gratify it, and that, at the ſame 
time, he ſhould be avenging himſelf. But being 
extremely deſirous of giving Poland a king, he 
adviſed prince Alexander to mount the throne, 
from which fortune ſeemed determined to exclude 
his brother. Little did he expect a refuſal. Prince 
Alexander told him that nothing ſhould ever in- 
| duce him to make an advantage-of his elder bro- 
| ther's misfortune. The king of Sweden, count 
Piper, all his friends, and eſpecially the young 
- palatine of Poſnania, Staniſlaus Leczinsky, preſſed 
him to accept of the crown ; but he remained 
unmoved by all their importunities. The neigh- 
bouring princes were aſtoniſhed to hear of this 
uncommon refuſal; and knew not which to ad- 
mire molt : a kiog of Sweden, who, at twenty- 
two years of age, gave away the crown of Poland, 
or prince Alexander, who refuſed to accept it. 
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Death of the Cardinal-primate. Skilful Retreat 
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PATxvL, the Czar's Plenipotentiary, is broke 
upon the Wheel and quartered. CHARLES re- 
ceives the Ambaſſadors of foreign Princes in 
Saxony: And goes to DaesDen to viſit Au- 

GUSTUS before his Departure. 


OUNG Staniſlaus Leczindky was then de- 
puted by the aſſembly of Warſaw to go to 
the king of Sweden and give him an account of 
ſeveral differences which had ariſen among them, 
ſince the time that prince James was carried off. 

| Staniſlaus had a very engaging aſpeR, full of cou- 
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rage and ſweetneſs, with an air of probity and 
frankneſs, which, of all external advantages, is cer- 
tainly the greateſt, and gives more, weight to words 
than even eloquence itſelf, Charles was ſurpriſed 
to hear him talk with ſo much judgment of Au- 
guſtus, the aflembly, "the. cardinal-primate, and 
the different intereſts that divided Europe. King 
Staniſlaus did me the honour to inform me, that 
he ſaid to the king of Sweden in Latin, How 
can we ele& a king, if the two prinees, James 
and Conſtantine Sobieski, are held in captivity?” 
and that Charles replied, How can we deliver 
the republic if we don't elect a king?“ This con- 
verſation was the only intrigue that placed Staniſ- 
laus on the throne. Charles prolonged the con- 
verſation, om purpoſe that he might the better 
ſound the genius of the young deputy. After the 
audience, he ſaid aloud, that he had not ſeen a 
man ſo fit to reconcile all parties. He immediate- 
ly made inquiry into the character of the palatine 
Leczinsky, and found that he was a man of great 
courage and inured to labour; that he always lay 
on a kind of ſtraw mattreſs, requiring no ſervice 
from his domeſtics ; that he was temperate to a 
degree rarely known 1n that climate ; liberal with 
oeconomy; adored by his vaſſals; and perhaps 
the only lord in Poland who had. any friends, at 
a time when men acknowledged no ties but thoſe 
of intereſt and faction. This character, which in 
many particulars reſembled. his own, determined 
him entirely, After the conference he ſaid aloud, 
There is the man that ſhall always be my friend.” 
The meaning of which words was ſoon. perceived 
to be, There is the man that ſhall be king.“ 
As ſoon as the primate of Poland underſtoad 
that Charles XII. had nominated the palatine 
Lec» 
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Leczinsky, in much the ſame manner as Alexan- 
der nominated Abdalonimus, he haſtened to the 
king of Sweden, to try if poſſible to divert him 
from his reſolution; being deſirous that the crown 
mould devolve on one Lubomirsky. * But what 
have you to object againſt Staniflaus Leczinsky ?” 
ſaid the conqueror. Sir, (ſaid the primate) he 
is too young.” He is much about my age,” 
replied the king dryly; and turning his back upon 
the prelate, immediately diſpatched the count de 
Hoorn, to acquaint the afſembly of Warſaw, that- 
they muſt chuſe a king in five days, and that Sta- 
niſlaus Leczinsky muſt be the man. The count 
de Hoorn arrived on the 7th of july, and fixed the 
12th for the day of eleclion, with as much eaſe 
and indifference as if he had been ordering the 
decampment of a battalion. The cardinal-pri- 
mate, diſappointed of the fruit of ſo many in- 


trigues, returned to the aſſembly, where he left 


no ſtone unturned to defeat an election in which 
he had no ſhare. But the king of Sweden having 
come ancognito to Warſaw, he was obliged to hold 
his peace. All that the primate could do was to 
abſent himſelf from the election: unable to oppoſe 
the conqueror, and unwilling to aſſiſt him, he 
confined himſelf to an uſeleſs neutrality. 
Saturday the 12th of July, the day fixed for the 
election, being come, the aſſembly met at three 
in the afternoon at Colo, the place appointed for 
the ceremony; the biſhop of Poſnania acting as 
preſident, in the room of the cardinal primate. 
He came attended by ſeveral gentlemen of the 
party. Thecount de Hoorn and two other gene- 
ral officers aſſiſted publicly at the ſolemnity, as 
ambaſſadors- extraordinary from Charles to the re- 
public. The ſeſſion laſted till nine in the even- 
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ing; and the biſhop of Poſnania put an end. to it 
by declaring, in name of the aſſembly, that Sta- 
niſlaus was elected king of Poland. They all 
threw up their hats into the air, and the ſhouts - 
of acclamation ſtifled the cries of the oppoſers. 


It was of no ſervice to the cardinal-primate, or to Ro 


the others who had reſolved to continue neuter, 
that they had abſented themſelves from the elec- 
tion; they were all obliged next day to come and 
do homage to the new king: but the greateſt 
mortification to which they were ſubjected was 
their being compelled to follow him to the king 
of Sweden's quarters. Charles paid the ſovereign 
he had made all the honours due to a king of 
Poland; and, to add the greater weight to his 
new dignity, he furniſhed him with a conſider- 
able ſum of money, and a ſugent number of 
troops. | 
Immediately after "this Charles XII. departed | 
from Warſaw, in order to finiſh the coriqueſt of 
Poland. He had ordered his army to rendezvous 
before Leopold, the capital of the great palati- 
nate of Ruſſia, a place important in itfaf, and 
ſtill more ſo on account of the riches, which it 
contained. It was fuppoſed it would hold but for 
fifteen days, by means of the fortifications with 
which Auguſtus had ftrengthened it. The con- 
queror ſat down before it on the 3th of Septem- 
ber, and next day took it by aſſault, All thoſe 
who preſumed to make reſiſtance were put to the 
ſwerd. The victorious troops, though maſters of 
the city, did not break their ranks to go a-pillag- 
ing, notwithſtanding the immenſe treaſures that 
were ſaid to be concealed in Leopold, They drew 
up in order of battle in the great ſquare ; where 
| the remaining part of the garriſon came and ſur- 


rendered | 
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rendered themſelves priſoners of war. The king 
publiſhed his orders by ſound, of trumpet, com- 
manding, under pain ef death, all the inhabitants, 
who had any effects helonging to Auguſtus or his 
adherents, to produce thei before night, The 
meaſures. he took were s Miel; concerted, that 
few ventured te bey; andaccordingly four hun- 
dred cheſts of gold Ahνj,SHilrer coin, of plate and 
ae 74 eres aa, were MEYER to his ma- 
Ig 
inning of Staniſlaus's reign was ; difiin- 
an y an event of a very different nature. 
Some bufineſs. which abſolutely required his pre- 
ſence, had obliged him to remain at Warſaw. He 
hadovith him his mother, his wife, and his two 
datfghters: 'The-cardinal-primate, the biſhop of 
Poſnania, and ſome grandees of Poland, compoſed 
his new court, It was guarded by fix thouſant 
' Poles; of the army of the crown, who had lately 
entered into his ſervice, but whoſe fidelity had not 
yet been put to the trial. General Hoorn, gover- 
nor of the town, had not above fifteen hundred 
Swedes: The eitizens of Warſaw were in a pro- 
found tranquillity ; and Staniſlaus: propoſed ſet- 
ting out in a few days for the conqueſt of Leo- 
pold; when, all.on a ſudden, he was informed 
that a numerous army was approaching the city. 
This was king Avguſtus, who, by a freſh effort, 
and by one of, the moſt dexterous marches that 
ever general made, had eluded the king of Sweden, , 
and was now coming with twenty thouſand men 
to fall upon Warſaw, and carry off his rival. 
Warſaw was unfortified ; the Poliſh troops who 
defended it- were not to be relied on; Auguſtus 
held a correſpondence with ſome of the citizens; 
{ that, had Staniſlaus remained in it, he muſt 


-- 
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ing; and the biſhop of Poſnania put an _ to it 
by declaring, in name of the aſſembly, that Sta- 
niſlaus was elected king of Poland. They all 


threw up their hats into the air, and the ſhouts - 
of acclamation ſtifled the cries of the oppoſers. 
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It was of no ſervice to the cardinal-primate, or to 0 


the others who had reſolved to continue neuter, 


that they had abſented themſelves from the elec- 
tion ; they were all obliged next day to come and 
do homage to the new king : but the greateſt 


mortification to which they were ſubjected was 


their being compelled to follow him to the king 
of Sweden's quarters. Charles paid the ſovereign 
he had made all the honours due to a king of 
Poland; and, to add the greater weight to his 
new dignity, he furniſhed him with a conſider- 


able ſum of money, and a anden number * 


troops. 


Immediately after this, Charles XII. departed | 


from Warſaw, in order to finiſh the conqueſt of 
Poland. He had ordered his army to rengezvous 
before Leopold, the capital of the great palati- 
nate of Ruſſia, a place important in itſelf, and 
ſtill more ſo on account of the riches, which it 
contained. It was fuppoſed it would hold but for 
fifteen days, by means of the fortifications with 
which Auguſtus had ſtrengthened it. The con- 
queror ſat down before it on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, and next day took it by aſſault. All thoſe 
who preſumed to make reſiſtance were put to the 
ſwerd. The victorious troops, though maſters of 
the city, did not break their ranks to go a-pillag- 
ing, notwithſtanding the immenſe treaſures that 
were ſaid to be concealed in Leopold. They drew 


up in order of battle in the great ſquare z where 


the remaining part of the garriſon came and ſur- 
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rindered themſelves priſoners of war. The king 
publiſhed his orders by ſound. of trumpet, com- 
manding. under pain ef death, all the inhabitants, 
who had any effects belonging to Auguſtus or bis 


adherents, to produce fei before night, The 


meaſures. he took were d Wiſelx concerted, that 
few ventured te gilbbey ; andaccordingly four hun- 
dred cheſts o gold- n ſilver coin, of plate and 
other valuable effects, were e to his ma- 

he 50 inning of Staniſlaus s reiph was ie 


guiſhed by an event of a very different nature. 


Some bufineſs, which abſolutely required his pre- 
ſence, had obliged him to remain at Warſaw. He 
had yith him his mother, his wife, and his two 

datighters- The cardinal- primate, the biſhop of 
Poſnania, and ſome grandees of Poland, compoſed 
his new court. It was guarded by ſix thouſand 
Poles; of the army of the crown, who had lately 
entered into his ſervice, but whoſe fidelity had not 
pet been put to the trial. General Hoorn, gover- 


; $ nor of the town, had not above fifteen hundred 
Swedes: The citizens of Warſaw were in a pro- 


found tranquillity ; and Staniſlaus propoſed ſet- 


ting out in a few. days for the conqueſt of Leo- 


pold; when, all. on a ſudden, he was informed 
that a numerous army was approaching the city. 


This was king Auguſtus, who, by a freſh effort, 
and by one of, the moſt dexterous marches that 
ever general made, had eluded the king of Sweden, , 


and was now coming with twenty thouſand men 
to fall upon Warſaw, and carry off his rival. 


Warſaw was unfortified ; the Poliſh troops who 


defended it were not to be relied on; Auguſtus 
held a correſpondence with ſome of the citizens; 
ſo that, had Staniſlaus remained in it, he muſt 
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certainly have been ruined. He ſent back his fa. 
mily into Poſnania, under a guard of Poliſh troops 
in whom he could moſt confide. In this confuſion 
he thought he had loſt his ſecond daughter, who 
was about a year old, and who had been carried 
by her nurſe into a neighbouring village, where 
ſhe was ſoon after found in a manger ; as Stanif- 
laus himſelf hath ſince informed me. This is the 
Name child whom fortune, after a variety of the moſt 
_ ſurpriſing viciſſitudes, at laſt made queen of France. 
Several gentlemen took different roads. The new 
king immediately ſet out for the camp of Charles 
XII. learning thus betimes to ſuffer diſgrace, and 
forced to quit his capital ſix weeks after he had 
been advanced to the ſovereignty. 
Auguſtus entered the capital like a provoked 
and viRorious ſovereign. The inhabitants, already 
fleeced by the king of Sweden, were entirely ruined | 
by Auguſtus. The cardinal's palace, and all the 
houſes of the confederate lords, with all their ef. 
feats both in town and country, were given to 
plunder. What was moſt extraordinary in this 
ſudden revolution, the pope's nuncio who at- 
tended Auguſtus demanded in name of his maf. 
ter, that the biſhop of Poſnania ſhould be delivered 
into his hands, as ſubject to the juriſdiction of the 
court of Rome, both as a biſhop and as the fa- 
vourer of a prince who had been advanced to the 
'throne by the arms of a Lutheran. 
Ihe court of Rome, which hath always bien 
endeavouring to encreaſe its temporal power by 
means of the ſpiritual, had, long before this, eſta- 
bliſhed a kind of juriſdickion ! in Poland, at the 
head of which was the pope's nuncio. Its mint 
ſters never failed to avail themſelves of every fa- 
vourable opportunity to extend their power, which 
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bf revered by the multitude, but always conteſted 
by men of ſenfe. They claimed a right of judg- 
ing in all ecclefiaſtical cauſes; and in times of 
trouble had uſurped ſeveral other privileges, in 
which they maintained themſelves till about the 
year 1728, when theſe abuſes were corrected; 
abuſes which are never reformed till they are be- 
come abſolutely intolerable. 

Auguſtus, glad of an opportunity of puniſhing 
the biſhop of Pofnania in a decent manner, and 
willing to gratify the court of Rome, whoſe pre- 
tenſions, however, he would have oppoſed on 
any other occafion, delivered the Poliſh prelate 
into the hands of the nuncio. The biſhop, after 
having ſeen his houſe pillaged, was carried by 
the ſoldiers to the lodgings of the Italian miniſter, 
and from thence ſent into Saxony, where he 
ended his days. Count Hoorn bore the continuat 
fire of the enemy in the caſtle, where he was ſhut 
up, till at laſt the place being no longer tenable, 
he ſurrendered himſelf with his fifteen hundred 
Swedes, This was the firſt advantage which Au- 
guſtus gained amidſt the torrent of his bad 
fortune, over the victorious arms of his enemy. 

This laſt effort was the blaze of a fire that was 
juſt going out. His troops, which had been af- 
fembled in haſte, confiſted either of Poles, ready 
to forſake him on the firſt diſgrace, or of Saxon 
recruits, who had never ſeen a campaign ; or of 
vagabond Coſſacks, more fit to diftreſs the con- 
quered than to conquer : and all of them trem- 
bled at the bare mention of the King of Sweden's 

name, 
That conqueror, dcrompanied by Senats, 
went in queſt of his enemy, at the head of his 
belt troops. Tus Saxon army fled every. where 
before 
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before him, . The towns for thirty i round 


ſent bim the keys of their gates. Not a day 
paſſed that was not diſtinguiſned by ſome advan- 


tage, Sacceſs began to grow too familiar to 
Charles. He ſaid it was rather like hunting than 
fighting, and complained that he was not obliged 
to purchaſe a victory on harder terms. 

Auguſtus gave the command of his army, for 


ſome time, to count Schullemburg, a very able 


general, and who had need of all his experience 
at the head of diſpirited troops, He was more 
anxious to preſerve his maſter's troops than to 
conquer, He aQted by ſtratagem, and the two 


kings with vigour. He ſtole ſome marches upon 


them, took poſſeſſion of ſome adyantageous poſts, 
ſacrificed a few horſe in order to give his infantry 
time to retire ; and thus, by a glorious retreat, 
ſaved his troops in the face of an_enemy, in con- 
tending with whom it was impoſſible, at that 
time, to acquire any other kind of glory. 

He was ſcarce arrived in the palatinate of Poſ- 


nana, when he learned that the two kings, who, 


he imagined were at the diſtance of fifty leagues, 


Had marched theſe fifty leagues in nine hours. 
He had only eight thouſand foot, and a thouſand 


horſe; and yet with his handful of men, he was 
obliged to make head againſt a ſuperior army, 


againſt the name of the king of Sweden, and a- 
gainſt that terror with which ſo many defeats had 
naturally inſpired the Saxons. He had always 


affirmed, contrary to the opinion of the German 
generals, that infantry were able to reſiſt cavalry 


in open field, even without the aſſiſtance of che- 


vaux de frize, and he this day ventured to put the 
matter to the teſt of experience, againſt a vic- 
torzous cavalry commanded id two Kings, and by 

# Ke 


- 


the heſt Swediſh generals. He took poſſeſſion of 
ſuch an advantageous. poſt, that he could not 


poſſibly be furrounded. The ſoldiers of the firſt 


rank, armed .with pikes and fuſees, bent one, 
knee upon- the ground, and ſtanding very cloſe 
together, preſented to the enemy's horſe a kind 
of pointed rampart with pikes and bayonets : the 
ſecond rank, inclining a little on the ſhoulders 
of the firſt, fired over their heads; and the third, 
ſtanding upright, fired at the ſame time, from 


behind the other two. T he Swedes, with their 


uſual impetuoſity, ruſhed upon the Saxons, who 
waited the aſſault without flinching ; : the diſcharge 
of the muſkets, and the points of the pikes and 
bayonets maddened the horſes, and 'made them 
rear inſtead of advancing. By theſe means the 
attack of the Swedes was rendered diſorderly ; 


and the Saxons defended themſelves by keeping : 


their ranks. 


* * 
7 * 


Though he bad e five wounds, he drew 


up his men in an oblong ſquare, and in this form 
made an orderly retreat about midnight towards 


the ſmall town of Gurau, three leagues diſtant 
from the field of battle. But he had hardly 


begun to breathe in this place, when the two 


kings ſuddenly appeared at his heels. | 
| Beyond Gurau, towards the river Oder, lay a_ 


thick wood, by marching through which the 


Saxon general ſaved his fatigued infantry. The 
Swedes, who were not to be checked by ſuch a 
trivial interruption, purſued them even through 


the wood, advanoing with great difficulty through 
paths hardly paſſable by foot travellers ; and the 
Saxons had not croſſed the wood above five hours 


before the Swediſh. horſe. On the other fide f 
the wood runs the river Parts, hard by a village 
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called Rutſen. Schullemburg had taken care to 
ſend orders for having the boats in readineſs; 
-and he now tranſported his troops, which were 
diminiſhed: by one half. Charles arrived the very 
moment that Schullemburg reached the oppoſite 
bank. Never conqueror purſued his enemy. with 
greater celerity. 'The reputation of Schullemburg 
depended upon his eſcaping from the king of 
Sweden: the king, on the other hand, thought 
his glory concerned in taking Schullemburg, and 
the remains of his army. He loſt not a moment, 
but immediately cauſed his cavalry to croſs at a 
ford. And thus the Saxons found themſelves 
ſhut up between the river of Parts, and the 
greater river of Oder, which takes its riſe in 
Sileſia, and at this place is very deep and rapid. 
Though the deſtruction of Schullemburg ſeemed 
to be inevitable, yet with the loſs of a few ſol- 
diers he paſſed the Oder in the night. Thus he 
ſaved his army, and Charles could not help ſaying, 
4 Schullemburg has conquered us to-day.” 
This is the ſame Schullemburg, who was after- 
ae general of the Venetians, and to whom 
the republic erected a ſtatue in Corfu, for hav- 
ing defended that bulwark of Ttaly againſt the 
Turks. Such honours are conferred by repub- 


_ licks only: kings give nothing but rewards. 


But what contributed ſo much to the glory of 
Schullemburg was of no ſervice to king Auguſtus, 
who once more abandoned Poland to his enemies; 
retired into Saxony, and inſtantly repaired the 


fortifications of Dreſden, being already afraid, and 


not without reaſon, for the capital of his here- 
ditary dominions. 
Charles XII. now beheld Poland reduced to 
ſubjedion. His * aſter his example, * 
eat 


or CHARLES XII. 163 
beat in Courland ſeveral ſmall bodies of the Muf- 
covites, who ever ſince the battle of Narva had 


appeared only in ſmall companies, and made war 


in thoſe parts like the vagrant Tartars, who pil- 
© lage, fly, and then re- appear in order to fy 
Again... 

Wherever the Swedes came, they 3 
themſelves ſure of victory, when they were only 
twenty to an hundred. At this happy conjuncture, 


Staniſlaus prepared for his coronation. Fortune 


to which he owed his election at Warſaw, and 
his expulſion from thence, now recalled him thither, 
amidſt the acclamations of a numerous nobility, 
attached to him by the fate of war. A diet was 
immediately convoked, where all obſtacles were 
removed, except ſuch as were raiſed by the 
court of Rome, which alone endeavoured to tra- 
verſe the project. 

It was natural for Rome to ae in FO of 
Auguſtus, who from a proteſtant had become a 
catholic, in order to mount the throne of Poland, 
and to oppoſe Staniſlaus, who had been placed 
upon the ſame throne by the great enemy of the 
catholic religion. Clement XI. the then pope, 
| ſent briefs to all the prelates of Poland, and 
particularly. to the cardinal-primate, threatning 
them with excommunication, if-they preſumed to 
aſſiſt at the conſecration of Staniſlaus, or attempt 
any thing againſt the rigbts of Auguſtus. 
Should theſe briefs be delivered to the biſhops, 
who were at Watſaw, it was believed that ſome of 
them would be weak enough to obey them; and 
that the majority would avail themſelves of this 


pretext to become more troubleſome in propor- 


tion as they were more neceſſary. Every poſlible 
Precaution was ee taken to prevent theſe 
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letters of the pope from being admitted into War- 
ſaw. But a Franciſcan received the briefs ſecretly, 
promiſing to deliver them into the biſhops own 
hands. He preſently gave one to the ſuffragan 
of Chelm. This prelate, who was ftrongly at- 
tached to Staniſlaus, carried it to the king un- 
opened. The king ſent for the monk, and aſked 

him how he durit undertake to deliver a writing 
of that nature. The Franciſcan anſwered, that 
he did it by order of his general. Staniſlaus de- 
fired him for the future to pay a greater regard 
to the orders of his king than to thoſe of the ge- 


neral of the Franciſcans, and forthwith baniſhed | 


him the city, . 
The ſame day a olarart was publiſhed by the 


kink of Sweden, forbidding, under the moſt ſevere 


penalties, all the ecclefiaſtics in Warſaw, both ſe- 
cular and regular, to interfere in affairs of ſtate. 


- And for the greater ſecurity, he cauſed guards to 


be placed at the gates of all the prelates, and for- 
bad any ftranger to enter the city, Theſe little 
ſeverities he took upon himſelf, in order to pre- 
vent any rupture between the clergy and Staniſ- 
laus, at his acceffion to the throne. . He ſaid he 


relaxed himſelf from the fatigues of war, in giving 


a check to the intrigues of the Romiſh court ; 


and that he muſt fight againſt it with paper, 


whereas he was obliged to attack other ſoyereigns 
with real arms. 


The cardinal-primate was ſollicited by Charles 


and Staniſlaus to come and perform the ceremony 


of the coronation. He did not think himſelf ob- 
liged to leaye Dantzick, and to conſecrate a king 
who had been choſen againſt his will. But as it 
was his maxim never to do any thing without a 
pretext, he IE, to provide a lawful 1 
Tor 


% 3 
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for his refalal. He cauſed the pope's "brief to be 
fixed in the night time to the gate of his ow. 
houſe. 'The magiſtrates of Dantzick took fire at 
this indignity, and cauſed ftriQ ſearch to be made 
for the- authors, who nevertheleſs could not be 
found. The primate affected to be highly in- 
cenſed, but in reality was very well pleaſed, as it 
furnjſhed him with a reaſon for refuſing to con- 
ſecrate the new king; and thus at ane and the 


fame time he kept fair with Charles XII. Auguſtus, 


Staniſlaus, and the pope. He died a few days 
after, leaving his country involved in confuſion, 
and having reaped no otheFffuit from all his in- 
trigues, but that of em̃broiling himſelf with the 
three kings, Charles, Avguſtus, and Staniſlaus ; 
and-with the republic and the pope, who had or- 
dered him to repair to Rome, to give an account 
of his conduct. But as even politicians are 
| ſometimes touched with remorſe in their laſt mo- 
ments, he wrote to king Auguſtus on his death- 
bed, and begged his pardon. 

The conſecration was performed. with equal 
tranquillity and magnificence, on the fourth of 
October 1705, in the. city of Warſaw, notwith- 
ſtanding the uſual cuſtom of the Poles, of crown- 
ing their kings at Cracow. Staniflaus Leczinſky 
and his wife Charlotta Opalinſka, were conſecrated 
king and queen of Poland, by the hands of the 
archbiſhop of Leopold, aſſiſted by ſeveral other 


Prelates. Charles XII. ſaw the ceremony incog- 


nito, the only advantage he Tp from his con- 
queſts, 

While he was thus giving a king to the con- 
quered Poles, and Denmark durſt not preſume to 


create him any diſturbances; while the king of 


Pruffia courted his friendſhip, and Auguſtus was 
| „ 
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retired to his hereditary dominions, the. czar was 


every day becoming more and more formidable, 


Though he had given but little aſſiſtance to Au- 
guſtus in Poland, he had nevertheleſs made pow- 


erful diverſions in Ingria. 


- He now began to grow not only a good ſoldier 
himſelf, but likewiſe inſtructed his ſubjects in the art 
of war. Diſcipline was eſtabliſhed among his 
troops. He had good engineers, and well ſeryed 
artillery, and ſeveral good officers; and he under- 
ſtood the great ſecret of ſubſiſting his armies. 
Some of his generals had learned both how to 
fight, and as occaſion required, to decline fighting; 
and he had beſides formed a reſpectable navy, ca- 
pable of making head againſt the Swedes in the 
Baltickx. 


Strengthened by all theſe advantages, which 


were entirely owing to his own genius, and by 
| the abſence of the king of Sweden, he took Narva 


by aſſault, on the twenty-firſt of Auguſt 1704, 
after a regular ſiege, during which he had pre- 
vented its receiving any ſuccours either by ſea or 
land. The ſoldiers were no ſooner maſters of the 
city than they ran to pillage, and abandoned 
themſelves to the moſt enormous barbarities. The 
czar flew from place to place, to ſtop the diforder 


and carnage. He ſnatched the women from the 
hands of the ſoldiers, who, after having raviſhed 


them, were going to cut their throats. He was 
even obliged to kill ſome Muſcovites who did not 


obey his orders. They ſtill ſhew you, in the town 


houſe of Narva, the table upon which he laid his 


ſword as he entered, and repeat the words which 
he ſpoke to the citizens, who were there aſſem- 


bled. *© It is not with the blood of the inha- 
bitants that this ſword 1 is * but with that of 
the 


the Moſcovites which I have ſhed to ſave "Foun 
Had the czar always nd theſe 1 
maxims, he would have been the greateſt man in 
me world. He aſpired to a nobler character than 


from Narva, in the middle of his new conqueſts. 
| wards made the place of his reſidence, and the 


center of his trade. It is ſituated between Finland 


| it falls into the gulph of Finland. With his own 
| hands he drew the plan of the city, the fortreſs, 
and the harbour, the keys which embelliſhed 


it, and the forts which defended its entrance. 
This deſert and uncultivated iſland, which during 


the ſhort ſummer in thoſe climates, was only a 
| heap of mud, and in winter a frozen pool, into 
& which there was no entry by land but through 


; hitherto been the haunt of wolves and bears, was 
| filled in 1703, with above three hundred thouſand 
men, whom the czar had brought thither from 


dom of Aſtracan, and thoſe who inhabit the 
| frontiers of China, were tranſported to Peterſburg, 
He was obliged to clear foreſts, to make roads, 
to drain marſhes, and to raiſe banks, before he 
could lay the foundation of the city. The whole 
was a force put upon nature. The czar was de- 
. termined to people a country, which did not 
ſeem deſigned for the habitation of men. Neither 
the inundation which razed his works, nor the 
ſterility of the toll, nor the i re of the work- 
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that of a deſtroyer of towns. He was, at that 
| time, laying the foundation of a city not far 


This was the city of Peterſburg, which he after- 


and Ingria, in a marſhy iſland, around which the 
Neva divides itſelf into ſeveral branches, before 


| pathleſs foreſts and deep moraſſes, and which had 


bis other dominions. The peaſants of the king- 
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now become famous over all the north 
ſage croſs the Oder, and in whom the king re. 
. Poſed his laſt hopes. The czar arrived at the 
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men, nor even the mortality which carried off 
about two hundred thouſand men in the be. 
ginning of the undertaking,” could divert him 
from his firm reſolution, The town was founded 
_ amidſt the obſtacles which nature, the genius of 
„the people, and an unſuceefsful war, conſpired 


to raiſe againſt it. Peterſburg was become a city 
in 1705, and its harbour was filled with ſhips, 

The emperor, by a proper diſtribution of favouts, 
drew many ſtrangers thither,. beſtowing lands 
upon ſome, houſes upon others, and encouraging 
all the artiſts that came to civilize this barbarous 
climate. Abore all, he had rendered it proof 
againſt the utmoſt efforts of his enemies. The 
Swediſh generals, who frequently beat his troops 


in every other quarter, were never able to hurt 


his infant colony. It enjoyed a Profound tran- 
quillity in the midſt of the war, Ry 385 it 


was ſurrounded, 


While the czar was thus creating, as it were, 
new dominions to himſelf, he ſtill "held out a 
helping hand to Auguſtus, who was lofing his. 
He perſuaded him, by means of general Patkul, 


who had lately entered into the ſervice of Muſ- 
covy, and was then the czar's ambaſſador in Sax- 
ony, to come to Grodno to confer with him once 


more on the unhappy ſituation of his affairs, 
Thither Auguſtus repaired with ſome troops, and 
accompanied by general Schullemburg, who was 

4 his paſ- 


fame place, followed by an army of ſeventy 


_ thouſand men. The two monarchs concerted 


new meaſures for carrying-on the war. Auguſtus 


Tong now dethroned, was no longer afraid 


£ of 
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of provoking the Poles, by abandoning their 
country to the Muſcovſte troops. It was reſolved 
that the army of the czar ſhould be divided into 
ſeveral bodies, to check the progreſs of the king 
of Sweden at every ſtep. It was at this time 
that Auguſtus renewed the order of the white 
eagle, a weak expedient for attaching to his in- 
tereſt ſome Poliſh lords, who were more deſirous 
of real advantages than of an empty honour, 
which becomes ridiculous when it is held of a 
prince poſſeſſed of nothing but the name of king. 
The conference of the two kings ended in a very 
extraordinary manner. The czar departed ſud- 
denly, left his troops to his ally, and went to ex- 
 tinguiſh a rebellion with which he was threatened 
in Aſtracan, Immediately after his departure, 
Auguſtus ordered Patkul to be arreſted at Dreſden. 
All Europe was furpriſed at his conduct, in pre- 
4 ſuming, contrary to the law of nations, and even 
in appearance to his own intereſt, to impriſon 
the ambaſſador of the only prince from whom he. 
could expect any aſſiſtance. 

The ſecret ſpring of this tranſiQion, as I had 
the honour to be informed from marſhal Saxe, 
fon to king Auguſtus, was as follows: Patkul, 
proſcribed in Sweden for having defended the 
privileges of | Livonia, his native country, had 
been general to Auguſtus; but his high and lofty 
ſpirit being unable to brook the haughty behaviour 
of general Fleming, the king's favourite, more 
d imperious and lofty than himſelf, he had paſſed 
into the ſervice of the czar, whoſe general he 
then was, and his ambaſſador at the court of 
Auguſtus, Endowed, as he was, with a penetrating 
genius, he had obſerved that Fleming and the 
chancellor of Saxony intended to purchaſe a 
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peace from the king of Sweden at any Price. He 


forthwith formed a deſign to prevent them, and 
to effect an accommodation between the czar and 
Sweden. The chancellor diſcovered his projed, 


and obtained leave to ſeize him. Auguſtus told 


the czar that Patkul was a perfidious wretch, and 
would betray them both. And yet he was no 
further culpable than in having ſerved his new 
maſter too well; but an ill- timed piece of ſervice 


frequently meets with the -puniſhereft due to 
reaſon. 


Mean while, the ity thouſand Ruſſians, divided 
into ſeveral (mall bodies, were burning and ra- 
vaging the lands of Staniſlaus adherents, on one 
fide; and on the other, Schullemburg was ad- 


vancing with freſh troops. The fortune of the 


Swedes diſperſed theſe two armies in leſs than 
two months. Charles XII. and Staniſlaus attacked 
the ſeparate bodies of the Muſcovites, one after 
another, and with ſo much vigour and diſpatch, 


that one Muſcovite general was beat before he 


heard of the defeat of his companion. 


Nothing could ſtop tbe progreſs of the con- 


queror. If a river intervened between him and 


the enemy, Charles XII. and his Swedes ſwam 
acroſs it. A party of Swedes took the baggage 
iof Auguſtus, in which were found two hundred 


"thouſand crowns of ſilver. Staniſlaus ſeized eight 


hundred thouſand ducats belonging to prince 


Menzikoff, the Ruſſian general. Charles, at the 
head of his cavalry, marched thirty leagues in four 


und twenty hours; every ſoldier leading a horfe 
in his hand to mount when his own was weary. 
"The Muſcovites, ſtruck with terror, and reduced 
to a ſmall number, fled in diſorder beyond the 

APE” ; | 
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' While Charles was driving the Muſcovites be- 


fore him into the heart of Lithuania, Schullem- 


burg at laſt repaſſed the Oder, and came at the 
head of twenty thouſand men to give battle to 


the grand marſhal, Renſchild, who was reckoned 


the beſt general that Charles had, and was called 
| the Parmenio of this Alexander of the North. 
Theſe two illuſtrious generals, who ſeemed to 
ſhare the- fate of their maſters, met near Punitz, 
in a place called Travenſtad, a ſpot already fa- 


tal to the troops of Auguſtus. Renſchild had 


only thirteen battalions, and two and twenty 
ſquadrons, amounting in all to about ten thou- 
| ſand men. Schullemburg had double that num- 


ber. It is worthy of remark, that there was in 


his army a body of ſix or ſeven thouſand Muſ- 

covites, who had been long diſciplined, and were 
| eſteemed good ſoldiers. The battle of Traven- 
ſtad was fought on the twelfth of February 1706. 
But this very general Schullemburg, who, with 
four and twenty thouſand men, had, in ſome 
meaſure, baffled the good fortune of the king of 
Sweden, ſunk under that of general Renſchild. 
The combat did not laft a quarter of an hour; 
the Saxans made no refiſtance; the Muſcovites 
threw down their arms the moment they ſaw 


the Swedes. The panic was ſo ſadden, and the 


confuſion ſo great, that the conquerors found, on 
the field of battle ſeven thouſand loaded ſuſees, 
which the enemy had thrown away without firing. 
No defeat was ever more ſudden, more complete, 


or more diſgraceful; and yet no general ever 
made a finer diſpoſition of his troops than Schul- 
lemburg, even by the confeſſion of the Saxon and 


Swediſh generals themſelves, who this day ſaw how 
little human prudence is able to command events. 
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Among the 8 there was an entire repi. 
ment of Frenchmen. Theſe unhappy men hat 
been taken by the Saxons in 1704, at the ſamow 
battle of Hochſtet, . ſo fatal to the grandeur of 
Lewis XIV. They had afterwards paſſed into the 
ſervice of Auguſtus, who had formed them 
into a regiment of dragoons, the command 
of which he had given to a Frenchmen of the fa. 
mily of Joyeuſe. The colonel was killed at the 
firſt, or rather the only charge of the Swedes; 
and the whole regiment were made priſoners of 
war. That very day the French begged to be ad- 
mitted into the ſervice of Charles XII. into which 
they were accordingly received by a ſtrange ca- 
price of fortune, which reſerved them once more 
to change their maſter and their conqueror. 
With regard to the Muſcovites, they begged 
their lives on their knees ; but the Swedes cruelly 


put them to death above fix hours after the battle, 


in order to revenge on them the, ontrages which 
their countrymen had committed, and to rid their 
bands of thoſe priſoners whom they did not know 
how to diſpoſe of. 

Auguſtus now ſaw himſelf deprived of all re- 
ſources. He had nothing left but Cracow, where 
he was ſhut up with two regiments of Muſcovites, 
two of Saxons, and ſome troops of the army of 
the crown, by whom he was even afraid of being 
delivered up to the conqueror: but his misfor- 
tunes were completed when he heard: that Charles 


XII. had at laſt entered Saxony, on the firſt of 

September 1706. 

He had marched through Sileſia, without ſo 

much as deigning to apprize the court of Vienna 

of his motions. Germany was ſtruck with conſter- 

nation. The diet of Ratiſbon, which 3 
the 
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the empire, and whoſe reſolutions are frequently 
as ineffectual as they are ſolemn, declared the 
king of Sweden an enemy of the empire, if he 
ſhould paſs the Oder with his army: a ſtep which 
only determined bim to march the ſooner into 
Germany. 

At his 8 the villages were deſerted, and 
the inhabitants fled on all ſides. Charles bthaved 
in the ſame manner as he had done at Copenha- TY 
gen: he cauſed a declaration to be fixed up in all 
public places, importing, That his only intention 
in coming was to procure peace; that all thoſe 
who ſhould return home and pay the contribu- 
tions he demanded, ſhould be treated as his own 
ſubjects, and the reſt puniſhed without mercy. 
This declaration from a prince who, was never 

known to break his word, made all thoſe who 
had fled for fear, to return home. He pitched 
his camp at Altranſtad, near the plain of Lutzen, 
a field famous for the victory and death of Guſta- 
vus Adolphus, He went to ſee the place where 
that great man fell, When he reached the ſpot, 
« I have endeavoured (ſaid he) to live like him; 
God, perhaps, will one day grant me as glorious 
2 death.“ 

From this camp, he ſent orders to the ſtates of 
Saxony to aſſemble, and to tranſmit to him, with- 
out delay, the regiſters of the electoral finances. 
As ſoon as he had got them in his power, and was 
exactly informed how much Saxony could ſupply, 
he taxed it at ſix hundred twenty five thouſand 
rix-dollars a-month. Over and above this con- 
tribution, the Saxons were obliged to furniſh 
| every Swediſh ſoldier with two pounds of fleſh, 
two pounds of bread, two pots of beer, and four 
pence a-day, with forage for the horſe. The con- 
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tributions being thus regulated, the king eftablic. 
ed a new police, to protect the Saxons from the 
inſults of his foldiers. In all the towns where he 
placed. garriſons, he ordered the inn-keepers, in 
whoſe houſes the ſoldiers were quartered, to deli. 
ver every month certificates of their behaviour, 
without which the ſoldiers were to have no Pay, 
| Beſides, inſpectors were appointed, who, once in 
every fifteen days, went from houſe to houſe to 
make inquiry whether the Swedes had committed 
any outrage; in which caſe, care was taken to 
indemnify the inn-keepers, and to 2885 the de- 
8 Iinquents. 
It is well known under what ſevere diſcipline 
_ the troops of Charles XII. were kept; that they 
never plundered the towns which they took by 
aſſault till they had received permiſſion ; and that 
they even plundered in a regular manner, and 
left off at the firſt ſignal. The Swedes pique them- 
ſelves to this day on the ſtrict diſcipline which 
they obſerved in Saxony; and yet the Saxons 
complain of the terrible ravages they committed; 
- contradiQtions which it would be impoſſible to re- 
concile, did not we 'know in what very different 
lights the ſame objects appear to different men. 
It could hardly happen but that the conquerors 
muſt have ſometimes abuſed their rights; and the 
conquered have taken the ſlighteſt injuries for the. 
moſt enormous outrages. One day, as the king 
was taking the air on horſeback, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leipſick, a Saxon peaſant threw him- 
ſelf at his feet, begging he would do him juſtice 
on a grenadier, who had juſt taken from him 
what was deſigned for his family's dinner. The 
king ordered the ſoldier to be brought before him; 
« And is it true, 5s he with a ſtern counte- 
nance) 
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nance), that you have robbed this man?“ 6 Sir, 
(ſays the ſoldier). I have not done him ſo much 
harm as you have done to his maſter + you have 
taken a kingdom from him, and I have only ta- 
ken a turkey from this fellow.” The king gave 
the peaſant ten ducats with his own hand, and 
pardoned” the ſoldier for the wit and boldneſs of 
the reply; adding, «© Remember, friend, that, if 
] have taken a kingdom from Auguſtus, 1 have 
kept nothing to myſelf.“ 

The great fair of Leipſick was held as uſcal, 
The merchants came thither in perfect ſecurity. 
Not one Swediſh ſoldier was to be ſeen in the fair. 
One would have ſaid that the army of the king of 
Sweden was in Saxony for no other reaſon than 
to watch over the ſafety of the country. He com- 
manded throughout all the electorate with a power 
as abſolute, and a tranquillity as pound, as if 
ke had been in Stockholm. 

- Auguſtus wandering. up and down Poland, and 
deprived at once of his kingdom and electorate, 
at laſt wrote a letter with his own-hand to Charles 
XII. in which he humbly ſued for peace. This 
letter he ſent ſecretly by baron d'Imhoff and Mr. 
Fingſten refendary of the privy council, to which 
two gentlemen he gave full power, and a blank 
ſigned: Go, (ſays he to them) endeavour to 
procure me reaſonable and chriſtian conditions.“ 
He was obliged, however, to conceal theſe over- 
tures, and to decline the mediation of any prince; 
for, being then in Poland, at the mercy of the 
Muſcoyites, he had reaſon to fear that that dan- 
gerous ally, whom he was now going to abandon, 
would puniſh him for his ſubmiſſion to the con- 
queror. His two plenipotentiaries came to Charles's 
. in the night-time, and had a private au- 
81 1 dience. 


dience. The 1 having add the letter, told 
them they ſhould have his anſwer in a moment; 
and accordingly retiring to his cloſet, he wrote 
as follows: 

I conſent to give peace on the following con- 
ditions, in which it muſt not be expected that 
ever | will make the leaſt alteration. 

I. That Auguſtus renounce the crown- of Po- 
land for ever; that he acknowledge Staniſlaus as 
lawful king; and that he promiſe never to re- 

mount the throne, not even after the death of 
Staniſlaus. | | 
II. That he renounce all 6056 treaties, and 
particularly thoſe he hath made with Muſcovy. 
III. That he ſend back to my camp, in an ho- 
nourable manner, the princes Sobieſki, and all 
the priſoners he hath taken. 
IV. That he deliver into my hands all the de- 
| ſerters that have entered into his ſervice, and par- 
ticularly John Patkul ; and that he ftop all pro- 
ceedings againſt ſuch as have paſſed from his fer- 
vice into mine.? 
 _ - This paper he gave to count Piper, with orders 
to tranſact the reſt with the plenipotentiaries of 
Auguſtus, Theſe gentlemen were ſhocked at the 
cruelty of the propoſals; and uſed all the little 
arts that men without power can employ, to ſof- 
ten, if poſſible, the rigour of the king of Swe- 
den. They had ſeveral conferences with count 
Piper; but that miniſter anſwered all their argu- 
ments with this ſhort reply; * Such is the will of 
'the king my maſter, gs he never alters his 
reſolution.” 
. While theſe negociations were carrying on in 
Saxony, fortune ſeemed to put Auguſtus in a con- 
ag to obtain more honourable terms, and of 
| treating 
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treating with his conqueror on a more equal foot- 
ing. 

Prince Menzikoff, generaliſſimo of the Muſco- 
vite army, brought into Poland a body of thirty 
thouſand men, at a time when Auguſtus not only 
did not deſire their aſſiſtance, but even feared it. 


He had with him ſome Poliſh and Saxon troops, 


making in all about fix thouſand men. Sur- 
rounded with this ſmall body by the army of 
prince Menzikoff, he had every thing to fear, in 
caſe the negociation ſhould be diſcovered. He ſaw 
himſelf at once dethroned by his enemy, and in 
danger of being arrefted by his ally. In this de- 
licate conjuncture, one of the Swediſh generals, 
named Meyerfeld, at the head of ten thouſand 
men, appeared at Caliſh, near the palatinate of 


Poſnania. Prince Menzikoff prefſed Auguſtus to 


give them battle. The king, who was greatly 
embarraſſed, delayed the engagement under va- 
rious pretexts ; for though the enemy had but 
one third of his number, there. were four. thou- 
ſand Swedes in Meyerfeld's army, and that alone 
was ſufficient to render the event doubtful. To 
give battle to the Swedes during the negociation, 
and to loſe it, was, in effect, to deepen the abyſs 
in which he was already plunged. He therefore 
reſolved to ſend a truſty ſervant to the general of 
the enemy, to give him ſome diſtant hints with 
regard to the peace, and adviſe him to retreat. 
But this advice produced an effect quite contrary 
to what he expected. General Meyerfeld thought 
they were laying a ſnare to intimidate him; and 
for that reaſon reſolved to hazard a battle. 

The Ruſſians, now for the firſt time, conquered 
the Swedes in a pitched battle. This victory, 
which Auguſtus gained almoſt againſt his will, 
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was entire and complete. In the midſt of his bad 
fortune. he entered triumphant into Warſaw, 
formerly his flouriſhing capital, but then. a diſ- 
mantled and ruined town, ready to receive any 
conqueror, and to acknowledge the ſtrongeſt for 
King. He was tempted to ſeize upon this mo- 

ment of proſperity, to go and attack the king of 
Sweden in Saxony with the Muſcovite army. But 
when he reflected that Charles XII. was at the 
head of a Swediſh army, hitherto invincible ; that 
the Ruſſians would abandon him on the firſt in- 
telligence of the treaty he had begun; that his 
Saxon dominions, already drained of men and 
money, would be equally ravaged by the Swedes 
and Muſcovites; that the empire, engaged in a 
war with France, could afford him no aſſiſtance; 
and that, in the end, he ſhould be left without 
domintons, money, or friends; he thought it 
moſt adviſeable to comply with the terms which 
the king of Sweden ſhould impoſe. Theſe terms 
became ſtill more hard when Charles heard that 
Auguſtus nad attacked his' troops during the ne- 
gociation. His reſentment, and the pleaſure of 
further humbling an enemy who had juſt van- 
quiſhed his forces, made him inflexible upon all 
the articles of the treaty. Thus the victory of 
Auguſtus ſerved only to render his ſituation the 
more miferable; a thing which perhaps never 
happened to any but himſelf. 

He had juſt cauſed Te Deum to be ſung at War- 
ſaw, when Fingſten, one of his plenipotentiaries, 
arrived from Saxony with the treaty of peace 
which deprived him of his crown. Auguſtus he- 
ſitated for a little, but at laſt figned it; and'then 
ſet out for Saxony, vainly hoping that his pre- 
lence would ſoften the king of Sweden, and that 


his 
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his enemy would perhaps remember the ancient 
" alliances of their families, and the common blood 
that ran in both their veins. 

Theſe” two princes. met for the firſt time in 
count Piper's tent, at a place called Guterſdorff, 
without any ceremony. Charles XII. was in jack- 
boots, with a piece of black taffety tied round 
his neck inſtead of a cravat: his cloaths, as uſual, 
were of coarſe blue cloath, with gilt braſs buttons. 
He had a long ſword by his ſide, which had ſerved 
bim in the battle of Narva, and upon the pummel 
of which he frequently leaned. The cons erſation 
turned wholly upon theſe jack-boots; Charles XII. 
told Auguſtus that he had not laid them aſide for 
theſe ſix years paſt, except when he went to bed. 
Theſe trifles were the only ſubje& of diſcourſe be- 
tween two kings, one of whom had deprived the 
Other of a crown, Auguſtus, eſpecially, ſpoke 
with an air of complaiſance and ſatisfaction, which 
princes, and men accuſtomed to the management 
of preat affairs, know how to aſſume amidſt the 
moſt cruel mortifications, The two kings dined 
together two ſeveral times. Charles XII. always 
affected to give Auguſtus the right hand; but, far 
from mitigating the rigour of his demands, he 
rendered them ſtill more ſevere. It was certainly | 
a very mortifying thing, for a ſovereign to be 
forced to deliver up a general officer and a public 
'miniſter. It was ſtill a greater debaſement to be 
obliged to ſend the jewels and archives of the 
crown to his ſucceſſor Staniſlaus. But what com- 
pleted his degradation was his being at laſt com- 
pelled to congratulate, on his acceſſion to the 
throne, the man who was going to uſurp his place. 
Charles required Auguſtus to write a letter to Sta- 
niſlaus. The dethroned king endeavoured to evade 
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the 1 00 but Charles inſiſted upon his writing 
the letter, and he was at laſt obliged to comply. 
Here follows an exact copy of it, which I have 
ſeen. It is tranſcribed from the original, which 
is ſtill in the enen of king Staniſlaus. 7 


S818 and horas; © 3 
; * We little imagined it would have been 
neceſſary to enter into a literary correſpon- 
dence with your majeſty ; nevertheleſs, in order 
to pleaſe his Swediſh majeſty, and to avoid the 
| ſuſpicion of our being unwilling to gratify his de- 
fre, we hereby congratulate you on your acceſſion 
to the throne ; and wiſh you may find in your na- 
tive country more faithful ſubjects than we have 
left there, All the world will do us the juſtice to 
believe, that we have received nothing but the 
moiſt ungrateful returns for our good offices, and 
that the greater part of our ſübjects ſeemed to 
have no other aim than to haſten our ruin. Wiſh- 
ing that you may never be expoſed to the like 
misfortunes, we commit you to the protection of 
God. 
Dreſden, April Your brother and neighbour, 
el. ; , King. 
; Aude was obliged to give orders to all his 
magiltrates no longer to ſtile him king of Po- 
land, and to eraze this title, which he now re- 
| nounced, out of the public prayers. He was leſs 
averſe to the releaſing of the Sobieſkies ; but the 
facrifice of Patkul was the ſevereſt of all. The 
czar, on the one hand, loudly demanded him 
back as his ambaſſador; and on the other, the 
King of Sweden, with the moſt terrible menaces 
in caſg of a refuſal, inſiſted that he ſhould be de- 
lirered 
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livered-up to him. Patkul was then confined in 


the caſtle of Konigſtein, in Saxony. Auguſtus 


thought he might eaſily gratify Charles XII. and 
fave his own honour. He ſent his guards to deli. 


yer this unhappy man to the Swediſh! troops but 


he previouſly diſpatched a ſeeret order to the ga» 
vernor of Konigſtein, to let his priſoner eſcape. 
The bad Weg of Patkul defeated the pains that 
were taken to ſave him. The governor, knowing 
that Patkul was very rich, had a mind to make 
bim purchaſe his liberty. The priſoner ſtill rely- 
ing on the law of nations, and informed of the 
intentions of Auguſtus, refuſed to pay for that 
which he thought he had a title to obtain for no- 


thing. During this interval, the guards who were 


commiſſioned to ſeize the priſoner arrived, and 
immediately delivered him to four Swediſh cap- 


tains, who carried him forthwith to the general 


quarters at Altranſtad, where he remained for 
three months tied to a ſtake, with a heavy iron 


chain; and from thence was conducted to Ca- 


ſi mir. 

Charles XII. forgetting that Patkul was the 
czar's ambaſſador, and conſidering him only as 
his own ſubje&, ordered a council of war to try 
him with the utmoſt rigour. He was condemned 
to be broke alive, and quartered, A chaplain hav- 
ing come to inform him of the fatal ſentence, 
without acquainting him with the manner in 
which it was to be executed, Patkul, who had 
braved death in ſo many battles, finding himſelf 
ſhut up with a prieſt, and his courage being no 
longer ſupported by glory or paſſion, the only 
ſources of human intrepidity, poured out a flood of 


tears into the chaplain's boſom, He was affianced 


to a Saxon lady, called Madam d'Einſiedel, a wo- 
| man 
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man of birth, of merit, and of beauty, ad whom 
he intended to have married much about the time 
that he was now condemned to die. He intreated 
the chaplain to wait upon her, to give her all the 
conſolation he could, and to aſſure her that he 
died full of the moſt tender affection for his in- 
comparable miſtreſs. When he was brought to 
the place of puniſhment, and beheld the wheels 
and ſtakes prepared for his execution, he fell into 
convulſions, and threw himſelf into the arms of 
the miniſter, who embraced him, covered him 
with his cloak, and wept over him. Then a Swe- 
diſh officer read aloud a paper to the following 
effect: 

« This is to declare, that it is the expreſs or · 
der of his majeſty, our moſt merciful lord, that 
this man, who is a traitor to his country, be 
broke upon the wheel, and quartered, in order to 
attone for his crimes, and to be an example to 
others; that every one may beware of treaſon, 
and faithfully ſerve his king.” At the words 
«© moſt merciful prince,” Patkul cried out, What 
mercy ?” and at thoſe of © traitor to his country,” 
« Alas! (ſaid he) I have ſerved it but too well.” 
He received ſixteen blows, and ſuffered the longeſt 
.and moſt excruciating tortures that can be ima- 
gined. Thus died the unfortunate John Reinold 
Patkul, ambaſſador and en of the emperor of 
Ruſſia. 

Thoſe that looked upon him only as a rebel, 
ſaid that he deſerved death; but thoſe who con- 
ſidered him as a Livonian, born in a province that 
had privileges to defend, and remembered that he 

bad been baniſhed from Livonia for no other rea- 
- ſon than his having defended thoſe privileges, 
called him a martyr to the liberty of his country. 
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But all agreed that the title of ambaſſador to the 
czar ought to have rendered his perſon ſacred. 
The king of Sweden alone, brought up in the 
principles of arbitrary power, thought that he 
had only performed an act of Juſtice, * al 
Europe condemned his cruelty. 

His mangled limbs remained expoſed upon 
gibbets till 1713, when Auguſtus having regained 
his throne, cauſed theſe teſtimonies of the necef- 
ſity to which he was reduced at Altranſtad to be 
gathered together. They were brought to War- 
ſaw im a box, and delivered to him in preſence of 
the French envoy. The king of Poland ſhewing 
the box to this miniſter, only ſaid, * Theſe are 
the limbs of Patkul ;” without adding any thing, 
either to blame his conduct or to bewail his me- 
mory, and without any one daring to ſpeak on 
ſo delicate and mournful a ſubject. 

About this time, a Livonian called Paikel, an 
officer in the Saxon troops, who had been taken 
priſoner in the field, was condemned at Stock- 
holm by a decree of the ſenate; but his ſentence 
was only to loſe his head. This difference of pu- 
niſhments in the ſame caſe, made it but too plain, 
that Charles, in putting Patkul to ſuch a cruel 
death, was more anxious to avenge himſelf than 
to puniſh the criminal. Be that as it will, Paikel, 
after his condemnation, propoſed to the ſenate to 
impart to the king the ſecret of making gold, on 
condition that he ſhould obtain his pardon, He 
made the experiment in priſon, in preſence of 
colonel Hamilton and the magiſtrates of the 
town; and whether he had actually diſcovered 
ſome uleful ſecret, or, which is more probable, 


had only acquired the art of deceiving with a plau- ; 


ſible air, they carried the gold which was found 
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in the erucibls to the mint at Stockholm, and 
gave the ſenate ſuch a full, and ſeemingly ſuch an 
Important account of the matter, that the queen- 
dowager, Charles's grandmother, ordered the exe- 
cution to be ſuſpended till the king ſhould be in- 
formed of this uncommon affair, and ſhould ſend 
his orders accordingly. 
The king made anſwer, That he had refuſed 
the pardon of the criminal to the entreaties of his 
friends, and that he would never grant to intereſt 
what he had denied to friendſhip.” This in- 
flexibility had ſomething in it very heroical in a 
prince, eſpecially as he thought the ſecret prac- 
ticable. Auguſtus, upon hearing this ſtory, ſaid, 
«© I am not ſurpriſed at the king of Sweden's in- 
difference about the philoſopher's ſtone : he has 
found it in Saxony.” 

When the czar was informed of the ſtrange 
peace which Auguſtus had, notwithſtanding their 
former treaties, concluded at Altranſtad ; and 
that Patkul, his ambaſſador-plenipotentiary, was 
delivered up to the king of Sweden, in contempt 
of the law of nations, he loudly complained of 
| theſe indignities to the courts of Europe. He 
wrote to the emperor of Germany, to the queen 
of England, and to the ſtates- general of the United 
Provinces. He gave the terms of cowardice and 
treachery to the ſad neceſſity to which Auguſtus 
had been obliged to ſubmit. He conjured all theſe 
powers to interpoſe their mediation to procure the 
reſtoration of his ambaſſador, and to prevent the 
affront, which, in his perſon, was going to be of- 
fered to all crowned heads. He preſſed them, by 
the motive of honour, not to demean themſelves 
ſo far as to become guarantees of the treaty of 
Altranſtad; a conceſſion which Charles XII. meant 
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to extort from them by his threatening and im- 


perious behaviour. Theſe. letters had no other 


effect than to ſet the power of the king of Sweden 
in a ſtronger light. The emperor, England, and 


Holland, were then engaged in a deſtructive war 


againſt France, and thought it a very unſeaſon- 
able juncture to exaſperate Charles XII. by re- 
fuſing the vain ceremony of being guarantees to a 
treaty. With regard to the unhappy Patkul, there 
was not a ſingle power that interpoſed its good 
offices in his behalf; from whence it appears what 


| Httle confidence a ſubject ought to put in princes, 


and how much all the European powers at that 
time ſtood in awe of the king of Sweden. 
It was propoſed in the czar's council to reta- 


| hate on the Swediſh officers who were priſoners at 
Moſcow ; but the czar would not conſent. to a 


barbarity which would have been attended with 

fatal conſequences, as there were more Muſco- 

vites priſoners 1 in Sweden, * Swedes in Muff 
eo. 

He reſolved to take a more advantageous re- 
verge. The main body of his enemy's army lay 
idle in Saxony. Levenhaupt, the king of Swe- 
den's general, who was left in Poland with about 
twenty thouſand men, was not able to guard the 


paſſes into à country without forts, and full of 


factions. Staniſlaus was in the camp of Charles 
XII. The emperor of Muſcovy ſeizes this oppor- 
tunity, and re-enters Poland with above 60,000 
men. Theſe he divides into ſeveral. bodies, and 

marehes with a flying camp to- Leopold, where 
there was no Swediſh garriſon. All the towns of 
Poland yield to any one who appears before their 

gates at the head of an army. He cauſed an af- 


femtuy to be convoked at at Leopold, of much the 


lame 
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fame nature with that which had dethroned Au- 
gon at Warſaw. 

At that time Poland had two primates, as well 
.as two. kings, the one nominated by Auguſtus, 
the other by Staniſlaus, The primate nominated 
by Auguſtus ſummoned the afſembly of Leopold, 
to which reſorted all thoſe whom that prince had 
abandoned by the peace of Altranſtad, and ſuch 
as were gained by the czar's money. Here it was 
| Propoſed to elect a new ſovereign ; ſo that Poland 
was almoſt upon the point of having three kings 

at once, without IT: able to ſay which was the 
real one. 

During the confererices at Leopold, the czar, 
whoſe intereſt was cloſely conneQed with that of 
the emperor of Germany, on account of the com- 
mon dread which they both entertained of the 
power of the king of Swedem ſecretly obtained 

from him a number of German officers ; who 
daily arriving, encreaſed his ſtrength in a conſi- 
derable degree, by bringing along with them diſ- 
cipline and experience. - Theſe he engaged in his 
_ ſervice by ſeveral inſtances of liberality ; and the 

more to encourage his own troops, he gave his 
picture ſet round with diamonds to all the general 
officers and colonels who had fought at the battle 
of Caliſn: the ſubaltern officers had medals of 
gold, and every private ſoldier a medal of ſilver. 
Theſe monuments of the victory at Caliſh were 
all ſtruck in the new city of Peterſburg ; where 
the improvement of the arts kept pace with the 
- defire of glory and ſpirit of emulation which the 
car had infuſed into his troops, 
The confufion, the multiplicity of factions, and 
the continual ravages prevailing in Poland, hin- 
res the diet of Leopold from coming to any re- 


ſolution. 


* 
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ſolution. The czar transferred it to Lublin; but 
the change of place did not leſſen the diſorder 
and perplexity in which the whole nation was in- 
volved. The aſſembly contented themſelves witkr 
declaring that they neither acknowleged Auguſtus 
who had abdicated the throne, nor Staniflaus who 
had been elected againſt their will; but they were 
neither ſufficiently united, nor had reſolution. 
enough to nominate another king. During theſe 


fruitleſs deliberations, the party of-the princes Sa- 


pieha, that of Oginſky, thoſe who ſecretly ad- 
hered to Auguſtus, and the new ſubjects of Sta- 
niſlaus, all made war upon one another, and by 
pillaging each other's eſtates, compleated the ruin 
of their country. The Swediſh troops, commanded 
by Levenhaupt, one part of which lay in Livo- 
nia, another in Lithuania, and a third in Poland, 

were daily in purſuit of the Ruſſians, and ſet fire 
to every thing that oppoſed Staniſlaus. The Ruf- 


ſians ruined their friends and foes without diſtinc- 


tion; and nothing was to be ſeen but towns re- 
duced to aſhes, and-wandering troops of Poles, de- 
prived of all their ſubſtance, and deteſting alike 
their two kings, the czar, and Charles XII. 
To quell theſe commotions, and to ſecure the 
poſſeſſion of the throne, Staniſlaus ſet out from 
Altranſtad on the fifteenth of July, 1707, accom- 
panied by general Renſchild, and ſixteen Swedith - 
regiments, and furniſhed with a large ſum of 
money. He was acknowledged wherever he came. 
The ftri& diſcipline of his troops, which made 
the barbarity of the Muſcovites to be more ſen- 
ſibly felt, conciliated the affections of the people. 
His extreme affability, in proportion as it was 
better known, reconciled to him almoſt all the 
different fadions; and his money procured = 
| & 
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che greateſt part of the army of the crown. The 


czar, apprehenſive of wanting . proviſions, in a 


country which his troops had laid waſte, retired 


into Lithuania, where he had fixed the general 


_ rendezvous of his army, and where he reſolved to 


eſtabliſh magazines. This retreat left Staniſlaus 
the undiſturbed ee of the e part of 
Poland. 8 

The only perſon that gave him any uneaſineſs, 
was count Sincauſky, grand general of the crown, 
by the nomination of Auguſtus. This man, who 
was poſſeſſed of no gon ccemptible talents, and en- 
tertained the mot ambitious views, was at the 
head of a third perty. He neither acknowledged 
Auguſtus nar Staniflaus; and after having uſed 
his utmoſt efforts in order to procure his own 
election, he contented himſelf with being the head 


of a party, ſince he could not be king. The 


troops of the crown, which continued under his 
command, had no other pay but the liberty of 


pillaging their fellow ſubjects with impunity. And 


all thoſe who had either ſuffered, or were appre- 
Henſive of ſuffering, from the rapacity of theſe 


free booters, ſoon ſubmitted to Staniſlaus, whoſe | 


power was gathering ſtrength every day. 
The king of Sweden was then receiving, in his 
camp at Altranſtad, ambaſſadors from almoſt all 


the princes in Chriftendom, Some entreated him 
to quit the empire, others deſired him to turn 
his arms againſt the emperor; and it was then 


the general report, that he intended to join with 
France, in humbling the houſe of Auſtria. Among 
| theſe ambaſſadors was the famous John duke of 
Marlborough, ſent by Anne, queen of Great 
Britain. This man, who never beſieged a town 


2 he did not take, nor fought a battle which - 


he 


— 


now 
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he did not gain, was at St. James's a perfect 
courtier, in parliament the head of a party, and 


in foreign countries the moſt able negociator of 


his time. He did France as much miſchief by his 
politics as by his arms. Mr. Fagel, ſecretary of 
the ſtates general, and a man of great merit, has 
been heard to ſay, that when the ſtates general 
had more than once reſolved to oppoſe the ſchemes 
which the duke was about to lay before them, 
the duke came, ſpoke to them in French, a lan- 
guage in which he expreſſed himſelf but very indif- 
ferently, and brought them all over to his opinion. 
This account I had from lord Bolingbroke. | 
In conjunction with prince Eugene, the com- 
panion of his victories, and Heinſius, the grand 
penſionary of Holland, he fapported the whole 
weight of the war which the allies waged againſt 


France. He knew that Charles was incenſed 


againſt the empire and the emperor ; that he was 


* ſecretly ſollicited by the French; and that if this 


conqueror ſhould'eſpouſe the cauſe of Lewis XIV. 
the allies muſt be entirely ruined, 

True it is, Charles had given his word in 1700, 
that he would not intermeddle in the quarrel 
between Lewis XIV. and the allies; but the duke 
of Marlborough could not believe that any prince 
would be ſo great a flave to his word as not to 
facrifice'it to his grandeur and intereſt, He there- 


fore ſet out from the Hague with a reſolution to 


found the intentions of the king of Sweden. Mr. 
Fabricius, who then attended upon Charles XII. 


aſſured me, that the duke of Marlborough, on 


his arrival, applied ſecretly, not to count Piper, 
the fin ime miniſter, but to baron de Gortz, who 
egan to ſhare with Piper the confidence of 


Charles 
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Charles XII. in the coach of this gentleman “, 
between whom and the chancellor Piper, together 
with Robinſon, the Engliſh miniſter, he ſpoke to 
the king in French. He told him that he ſhould 

eſteem it a ſingular happineſs, could he have an 
opportunity of learning under his command ſuch 
parts of the art of war as he did not yet under- 
ſtand, To this polite compliment the king made no 
return, and ſeemed to forget that it was Marl- 
borough: who was ſpeaking to him. He even 
thought, as J have been credibly informed, that 
the dreſs: of this great man was too fine and 
coſtly '; and that his air had in it too little of a 
foldier. The converſation was tedious and ge- 
neral, Charles XII. ſpeaking in the Swediſh 
tongue, and Robinſon ſerving as an interpreter. 
Marlborough, who was never in a haſte to make 
propoſals ; and who, by a long courſe of experi- 
ence, had learned the art of diving into the real 
characters of men, and diſcovering the connection 
between their moſt ſecret thoughts and their ac- 
tions, geſtures, and diſcourſe, regarded the king 
with the utmoſt attention. When he ſpoke to 
him of war in general, he thought he perceived 
in his majeſty a natural averſion to France; and 
remarked that he talked with pleaſure of the con. 
queſts of the allies. He mentioned the czar to 
him, and obſerved that his eyes always kindled at 
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When the duke arrived at the 0 of count Piper, 
of whom he had demanded an audience, he was told the 
count was buſy, and obliged to wait half an hour beſore 
the Swediſh miniſter came down to receive him. Then 
the duke alighted irom is coach, put on his hat, paſſed the 
count without ſaluting him, went aſide to the wall, where 
having ſtaid a few minutes, he returned and accoſted Piper 
with the moſt © palits addreſs, 
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the name, notwithſtanding the mln of the 
converſation. Beſides, he ſaw a map of Muſeovy 
lying before him upon the table. He wanted no 
more to convince him, that the real deſign and 
the ſole ambition of the king of Sweden was to 
dethrone the czar, as he had already done the 
king of Poland. He was ſenſible that, if Charles 
remained in Saxony, it was only to impoſe ſome 
hard conditions on the emperor of Germany. He 
knew the emperor would make no reſiſtance, and 
that thus all diſputes would be eaſily accommo- 
dated. He left, Charles XII. to follow the bent 
of his own mind; and ſatisfied with having dif- 
covered his intentions, he made him no propo- 
fals. . Theſe particulars I had from the dutchefs 
of Marlborough, his widow, who is ſtill alive *. 

As few negociations are finiſhed without money, 
and as miniſters are ſometimes ſeen to ſell the 
hatred or favour of their maſters, it was the general 
opinion throughout all Europe, that the duke of 
Marlborough would not have ſucceeded ſo well 
with the king of Sweden, had he not made a 
handſome preſent to count Piper, whoſe memory 
ſtill labours under the imputation. For my own 
part, after having traced this report to its ſource, 
with all the care and accuracy of which I am 
maſter, I have found that Piper received a ſmall 
preſent from the emperor, by the hands of the 
count de Wratiſlau, with the conſent of his ma- 
ſter, and not a farthing from the duke of Marl- 
borough. Certain it is, Charles was ſo firmly 
reſolved to dethrone the empe rar. of Sn that 
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he aſked no body's advice on that ſubjedt, nor 
needed the inſtigation of count Piper to prompt 
him to wreak his long meditated vengeance on 
the head of Peter Alexiowitz. 

But what vindicates the character of that mi. 
niſter beyond all probability and cavil was the 
honour which, long after this period, was paid to 

bis memory by Charles XII. who having heard 

that Piper was dead in Ruſſia, cauſed his corps to 
be tranſported to Stockholm, and gave him a 
magnificent funeral at his own expence. 

The king, who had not as yet expetienced any 
reverſe of fortune, nor even met with any inter- 
ruption in his victories, thought one year would 
be ſufficient for dethroning the czar; after which, 
he imagined he might return in peace and eredt 
himfelf into the arbiter of Europe. But, firſt of 
all, he reſolved to humble the emperor of Ger- 

= many. | 
The baron ge Stratheim, the Swediſh envoy at 
Vienna, had had a quarrel at a public entertain- 
ment, with the count de Zobor, chamberlain of 
the emperor. The latter having refuſed to drink 
the health of Charles XII. and having bluntly de- 
clared that that prince had uſed his maſter ill, 
Stralheim gave him at once the lie and a box 
on the ear, and hefides this inſult, boldly de- 
manded a reparation from the imperial court. 
The emperor, afraid of diſpleaſing the king of 
Sweden, was obliged to baniſh his ſubject, whom 
he ought rather to have avenged. Chatles, not 
ſatisfied even with this condeſcenſion, inſiſted that 
count Zobor ſhould be delivered up to him. The 
pride of the court of Vienna was forced to ſtoop. 
The count was put into the hands of the king, rh 
2 ent 
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ſent him back, after having kept him for ſome 
time as a priſoner at Stettin. 

He further demanded, contrary to all the laws 
of nations, that they ſhould deliver up to him 
fifteen hundred unhappy Muſcovites, who having 
eſcaped the fury of his arms, had fled for re- 
fuge into the empire. The emperor was ob- 
liged to yield even to this unreaſonable demand; 

and had not the Ruſſian, envoy at Vienna given 
theſe unhappy wretches an opportunity of eſcaping 
by different roads, they mult have been delivered 
into the hands of their enemies. 

The third and laſt of his demands was the moſt 
daring. He declared himſelf the protector of the 
emperor's proteſtant ſubjects in Sileſia, a province 

belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, an not to the 
empire. He inſiſted that the emperor ſhould 
grant them the liberties and privileges which had 
been eſtabliſhed by the treaties of Weſtphalia, 
but which were extinguiſhed, or at leaſt eluded 
by thoſe of Ryſwick. The emperor, who wanted 
only to get rid of ſuch a dangerous neighbour, 
yielded once more, and granted all that he 
deſired, The Lutherans of Sileſia had above 
an hundred churches, which the Catholicks 
were obliged to cede to them by this treaty : 
but of theſe advantages, which were now pro- 

cured them by the king of Sweden's good 

fortune, they were afterwards deprived, when 
that prince was no longer in a condition to im— 
poſe laws, : 

The emperor who made theſe forced conceſ- 
ſions, and complied in every thing with the will 
of Charles XII. was called Joſeph ; and was the 
eldeſt. fon of Leopold, and brother of Charles 
VI. who ſucceeded him. The pope's inter-nuncio, 
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who then reſided at the court of Joſeph, reproached 
him in very ſevere terms, alledging that it was a 
moſt ſhameful condeſcenſion for a Catholic em- 
peror, like him, to ſacrifice the intereſt of his own 
religion to that of hereticks. You may think 
yourſelf very happy, replied the emperor, with a 
ſmile, that the king of Sweden did not propoſe 
to make me a Lutheran; for if he had, I do not 
know what I might have done.” 

The count de Wratiſlau, his ambaſſador with 
Charles XII. brought to Leipſic the treaty in fa- 
vour of the Sileſians, ſigned with his maſter's 
hand; upon which Charles ſaid, he was the em- 
peror's very good friend. He was far from being 
pleaſed, however, with the court of Rome, which 
had employed all its arts and intrigues, in order 
to traverſe his ſcheme, He looked with the ut- 
molt contempt upon the weakneſs of that court, 
which, having one half of Europe for its irrecon- 
cileable enemy, and placing no confidence in the 
other, can only ſupport its credit by the dexterity 
of its negociations; and he therefore. reſolved to 
be revenged on his holineſs. He told the count 
de Wratiſlau, that the Swedes had formerly ſub- 
dued Rome, and had not degenerated like her, 
He ſent the pope word, that he would one day 
redemand the effeas which queen Chriſtina had 
left arRome. It is hard to ſay how far this young 
conqueror might have carried his reſentment and 
his arms, bad fortune favoured his deſigus. At 
that time nothing appeared impoſſible to him. 
He had even ſent ſeveral officers privately into 
Afia and Egypt, to take plans of the towns, and 
to examine into the ſtrength of thoſe countries. 
Certain it is, that ir ever prince was able to over- 
turn 
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turn the empire of the Turks and Perſians, and 
from thence paſs into Italy, it was Charles XII. 
He was as young as Alexander, as brave, as en- 


terprizing, more indefatigable, more robuſt, and 


more temperate; and the Swedes perhaps were 
better ſoldiers than the Macedonians. But ſuch 
projects, which are called divine when they ſuc- 
ceed, are regarded only as chimeras when they 
prove abortive. 

At laſt, having removed every difficulty, and 
accompliſhed all his deſigns; having humbled 
the emperor, given laws in the empire, protected 
the Lutheran religion in the midſt of the Catho- 
licks, dethroned one king, crowned anotherghand 


rendered | himſelf the terror of all the princes 


around him, he began to prepare for his depar- 
ture. The pleaſures of Saxony, where he had 
remained inactive for a whole year, had not made 
the leaſt alteration in his manner of living. He 
mounted his horſe thiice a- day, roſe at four in 
the morning, dreſſed himſelf with his own hands, 
drank no wine, fat at table only a quarter of an 
hour, exerciſed his troops every day, and knew 
no other pleaſure but that of making Europe 
tremble. 

The Swedes were ſtill uncertain whither their 
king intended to lead them. They had only 
ſome ſlight ſuſpicion that he meant to go to 
Moſcow. A few days before his departure, he 
ordered the grand marſhal of his houſhold, to 
give him in writing the route from Leipſicx 
at that word he pauſed a moment; and, leſt the 
marſhal ſhould diſcover his project, he added, with 
a ſmile— to all the capital cities of Europe. 


The mareſchal brought him a liſt of all theſe 
oe | routes 
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routes, at the head of which he placed, in great 
letters, © The route from Leipſick to Stock- 
holm.” The generality of Swedes were extremely 
deſirous of returning home; but the king was 
far from the thoughts of carrying them back 
to their native country, © Mr. Mareſchal, ſays 
he, I plainly ſee whither you would lead me; 
but we ſhall not return to Stockholm fo ſoon.” 

The army was already on its march, and 
was paſſing by Preſden. Charles was at the 
head of his men, always riding, as uſual, two or 
three hundred paces before his guards. - All of 
a ſudden he vaniſhed from their ſight. Some 
« ſhells advanced at full gallop to ſee where he 
was. They ran to all parts, but could not find 
him. In a moment the alarm was ſpread over 
the whole army. The troops were ordered to 
halt: the generals aſſembled together, and were 
already in the utmoſt conſternation. At laſt 
they learned from a Saxon, who was paſling 
by, what was become of the king. 

As he was paſſing ſe near Dreſden, he took it 
into his head to pay a vifit to Anguſtus. He 
entered the town on horſeback, followed by three 
or four general officers, The ſentries of the 
gates aſked them their names? Charles ſaid 
his name was Carl, and that he was a Draban; 
and all the reſt took fictitious names. Count 
Fleming, ſeeing them pafs through the town, 
had only time to run and inform his maſter, 
All that could poſſibly be done on ſuch an oc- 
caſion immediately preſented itſelf to the mind 
of that miniſter, who laid it before Auguſtus. 
But Charles entered the chamber in his boots, 
befors Auguſtus had time to reccrer from his 

ſur- 
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ſurprize. Auguſtus was then ſick, and in his 
night-gown; but dreſſed himſelf in a hurry. 
Charles breakfaſted with him, as a traveller who 
comes to take leave of his friend; and then ex- 


preſſed his deſire of viewing the fortifications. 
During the ſhort time he employed in walking 


round them, a Livonian who had been con- 
demned in Sweden, and now ſerved in the Saxon 
army, imagining that he could never find a more 


favourable opportunity of obtaining his pardon, 


entreated Auguſtus to aik it of Charles, being 
fully convinced that his majeſty would not re- 
faſe ſo ſmall a favour to a prince from whom 
he had taken a crown, and in whoſe power he 
now was. Auguſtus readily undertook the 
charge. He was then at ſome diſtance from the 
king, and was converſing with Hord, a Swediſh 
general. * I believe, ſaid he ſmiling, your ma- 
ſter will not refuſe me.” * You do not know 


him, replied general Hord, he will rather refuſe 


you here than any where elſe.” Auguſtus how- 
ever did not fail to prefer the petition in very 
prefling terms; and Charles refuſed it in ſuch 
a manner as to prevent a repetition of the re- 
queſt, After having paſſed ſome hours in this 
ſtrange viſit, he embraced Auguſtus, and de- 
parted. Upon rejoining his army, he found all 


his generals ſtill in conſternation. They told 


him they had determined to beſiege Dreſden, 
in caſe his majeſty had been detained a priſoner. 
Right, ſaid the king, they durſt not.” Next 
day, upon hearing the news that Auguſtus held 
an extraordinary council at Dreſden: *<© You 
ſee, ſaid baron Stralheim, they are deliberating 
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A few days after Renſchild, coming to wait up- 
on the king, expreſſed his ſurprize at this un- 
- accountable viſit to Auguſtus, « I confided, 
ſaid Charles, in my good fortune; but I have 
ſeen the moment that might have proved pre- 
judicial to me. Fleming had no mind that by 
ſhould leave Dreſden fo ſoon,” = 
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CHARLES quits SAXONY In a victorious Manner: 

Purſues the Czar: Shuts himſelf up in the 
Ukraine: His Loſſes: His Wound: The 
Battle of PuLTowa: Conſequences of that 
Battle: Charles obliged to fly into Tuzky : 
His reception in Beſſarabia. 


(CHARLES at laſt took leave of Saxony, in 
September. 1707, followed by an army of 


forty- three thouſand men, formerly covered with 


ſteel, but now ſhining with gold and filver, and 
enriched with the ſpoils of Poland and Saxony. 
Every ſoldier carried with him fifty crowns in rea- 
dy money. Not only were all the regiments 
complete, but in every company there were ſeveral 
ſupernumeraries. Beſides this army, Count Leven- 
haupt, one of his beſt generals, waited for him 
in Poland with twenty thouſand men, He had 
another army of fifteen thouſand in Finland; and 
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freſh recruits were coming to him from Sweden, 
With all theſe forces it was not doubted but that 
he would eaſily dethrone the czar. 

That emperor was then in Eva endea- 
vouring to reanimate a party which Auguſtus 
ſeemed to have abandoned, His troops, divided 
into ſeveral bodies, fled on ail ſides at the firſt re- 
Port of the king of Sweden's approach. He 
himſelf had enjoined his generals never to wait 
for the conqueror with re forces; and he was 
punctually obeyed. 

The king of Sweden, in the midit of his vic- 
torious march, received an ambaflador from the 
Turks. The ambaſſador had his audience in 
count Piper's quarters; for it was always in that 
miniſter's tent that ceremonies of pomp were per- 
formed. On theſe occaſions he ſupported the dig- 
nity of his maſter, by an appearance which had 
in it ſomething magnificent; and the king, who 
was always worſe Todged, worſe ſerved, and more 
plainly drefſed than the meaneſt officer in his 
army, was wont to fay, that his palace was Piper's 
quarters, The Turkiſh ambailador preicuted 
Charles with an hundred Swediſh ſoldiers, who 
having been taken by the Calmucks, and ſold in 
Turky, had been purchaſed by the grand ſeignior, 
and ſent back by that emperor as the molt ac- 
ceptable preſent .he could make to his majeſty; 
not that the Ottoman pride condeſcended to pay 
homage to the glory of Charles XII. but becauſe 
the ſultan, the natural enemy of the Ruſſian and 
German emperors, was willing to fortify himſelf 
againſt them by the friendſhip of Sweden and the 
alliance of Poland, The ambaſſador compli- 
mented Staniſlaus upon his acceſſion to the throne; 
ſo that this king was acknowledged by Germany, 

| | France, 


a” 
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France, England, Spain, and Turky. There re- 
mained only the pope, who, before he would ac- 
knowledge him, reſolved to wait till time ſhould 
have ſettled on his head that crown of which 
a reverſe of fortune might eaſily deprive it. 
Charles had no ſooner given audience to the 
ambaſſador of the Ottoman Porte, than he went 
in purſuit of the Muſcovites. The Ruſſians, in the 
courſe of the war, had quitted Poland and returned 
to it above twenty different times. That country, 
which is open on all ſides, and has no places of 
ſtrength to cut off the retreat of an army, gave the 
Muſcovites an opportunity of ſometimes reviſiting 
the very ſpot where they had formerly been beat, 
and even of penetrating as far into the heart of the 
kingdom as the conqueror himſelf, While Charles 


remained in Saxony, the czar had advanced as 


far as Leopold, ſituated at the ſouthern extremity 
of Poland. Charles was then at Grodno in Li- 
thuania, an hundred leagues to the northward of 
Leopold. ; 

He left Staniſlaus in Poland to defend his new 
kingdom, with the aſſiſtance of ten thouſand 


Swedes and that of his own ſubjects, againſt all his 


enemies, both foreign and domeſtic. He then put 
himſelf at the head of his cavalry, and marched 
. amidſt froſt and ſnow to Grodno, in the month of 
January 1708, 

He had already paſſed the Niemen, about two 
leagues from the town ; and the czar as yet knew 
nothing of his march. Upon the firſt news of the 
approach of the Swediſh army, the czar quits the 
town by the north gate, and Charles enters it by 
the ſouth. Charles had only ſix hundred of his 
guards with him; the reſt not being abie to keep 
pace with his rapid march, The czar fled with 
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above two thouſand men, from an apprehenſion 
that a whole army was entering Grodno. That 
very day he was informed by a Poliſh deſerter, that 
he had abandoned the place to no more than ſix 
hundred men, and that the main body of the army 
was ſtill at the diſtance of five leagues. He loſt 
no time: he detached fifteen hundred horſe, of his 
own troops in the evening, to ſurpriſe the king of 
Sweden in the town. This detachment, under fa- 
vour of the darkneſs, arrived undiſcovered at the 
firſt Swediſh guard, which, tho' conſiſting only 
of thirty men, ſuſtained, for half a quarter of an 
hour, the efforts of the whole fifteen hundred. 
The king, who happened to be at the other end 
of the town, flew to their aſſiſtance with the reſt 
of his ſix hundred men; upon which the Ruſſians 
fled with precipitation. In a mort time his army 
arrived, and he then ſet out in purſuit of the 
enemy. All the corps of the Ruſſian army, dif- 
perſed through Lithuania, retired haſtily into the 
palatinate of Minſky, near the frontiers of Muf- 
covy, where their general rendezvous was ap- 
pointed. The Swedes, who were likewiſe divided 
into ſeveral bodies, continued to purſue the enemy 
for more than thirty leagues. The fugitives and 
the. purſuers made forced marches almolt every 
day, though in the middle of winter. For a long 
time paſt all ſeaſons of the year were become in- 
different to the Swedes and Ruſſians; and the 
only difference between them now aroſe from the 
terror of Charles's arms. 

From Grodno to the Borifthenes eaſtward, there 
is nothing but moraſſes, deſerts, and immenſe fo- 
reſts. In the cultivated ſpots there are no provi- 
fions to be had, the peaſants burying under 
ground all their grain, and whatever elſe can ke 
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preſerved in theſe ſubterranean receptacles. In 
order to diſcover theſe hidden magazines, the 
earth muſt be pierced with long poles pointed 


with iron. The Muſcovites and the Swedes al- 


ternately made uſe of theſe proviſions; but they 
were not always to be found, and even then they 
were not ſufficient. 5 

The king of Sweden, who had foreſeen theſe 


difficulties, had provided biſcuit for the ſubſiſtence 


of his ert and nothing could ſtop him in his 
march. After having traverſed the foreſt of 
Minſky, where he was every moment obliged to 
cut down trees in order to clear the road for his 
troops and baggage, he found himſelf, on the 
25th of June 1708, on the banks of the river 
* oppoſite to Boriſſow. 

In this place the czar had aſſembled the beſt 


part of his forces, and intrenched himſelf to great 
His deſign was to hinder the Swedes 


advantage. 
from croſſing the river. Charles poſted ſome re- 
giments on the banks of the Berezine, over againſt 
Boriflow, as if he meant to attempt a paſſage in 
the face of the enemy. Mean while he leads his 
army three leagues higher up the river, throws a 
bridge acroſs it, cuts his way throigh a body of three 
thouſand men who defended that paſs, and, with- 
out halting, marches againſt the main body of 
the enemy. The Ruſhans did not wait his ap- 
proach, but decamped and retreated towards the 
Boriſthenes, ſpoiling all the roads, and deſtroying 
every thing in their way, in order, at leaſt, to 
retard the progreſs of the Swedes. 

Charles ſurmounted every obſtacle, and ſtill 
advanced towards the Boriſthenes. In his way he 
met with twenty thouſand Muſcovites, intrenched 
in a place called Holloſin, behind a moraſs, which 
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could not be approached without paſſing a river. 
Charles did not delay the attack till the reſt of his 
infantry ſhould arrive: he plunges into the water 
at the head of his foot-guards, and croſſes the 
river and the moraſs, the water frequently reach- 
ing above his ſhoulders. While he was thus preſ- 
ſing forward to the enemy, he ordered his cavalry 
to go round the moraſs and take them in flank, 
The Muſcovites, ſurpriſed that no barrier could 
defend them, were inſtantly routed by the king, 
who attacked them on foot, and by the Swediſh 
cavalry. 
The horſe, having forced their way through 
the enemy, joined the king in the midſt of the 
battle. He then mounted on horſeback ; but 
fome time after, obſerving in the field a young 
Swediſh gentleman, named Gyllenſtiern, for whom 
he had a great regard, wounded and unäble to 
walk, he forced him to take his horfe, and con- 
tinued to. command on foot at the head of his 
infaniry. Of all the battles he had ever fought, 
this was perhaps the moſt glorious; this was the 
one in which he encountered the greateſt dan- 
pers, and diſplayed the moſt conſummate ſkill and 
_ prudence. The memory of it ts ſtill preſerved by 
a medal, with this oh, ak on one fide, Sl, 
falud.s, aggeres, hefles victi *: and on the other 
this verſe of Lucan, Victrices copias alium laturus in 
or ben F. 

The Ruſſians, chaſed from all their poſts, re- 
paſſed the Boriſthenes, which divides Poland from 
Muſcovy. Charles did not give over the purſuit 
but followed. them acrols the Boriſthenes, which 


ä 


'* Woods, marſhes, mounds, and enemies conquered. 
+ Wafting his warlike troops to other worlds. 


he 
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he paſſed at Mohilou, the laſt town of Poland, 
and which ſometimes belongs to the Poles, and 
ſometimes to the Ruffians ; a fate common to 
frontier places. 

The czar thus ſeeing his empire, where he had 
lately eſtabliſhed the polite arts and a flouriſhing 
trade, expoſed to a war, which, in a ſhort time, 
might overturn all his mighty proje&s, and per- 
haps deprive him of his crown, began to think 
ſeriouſly of peace; and accordingly ventured to 
make ſome propoſals for that purpoſe, by means 
of a Poliſh gentleman, whom he ſent to the Swe- 
diſh army. Charles XII. who had not been uſed 
to grant peace to his enemies, except in their 
own capitals, replied, «* I will treat with the czar 
at Moſcow,” When this haughty anſwer was re- 
ported to the czar, © My brother Charles (ſays 
he) always affects to act the Alexander; but, I 
flatter myſelf, he will not find in me another Darius.” 

From Mohilon, the place where the king paſſed 
the Boriſthenes, as you advance towards the 
north, along the banks of that river, and always 
on the frontiers of Poland and Muſcovy, you meet 
with the country of Smolenſko, through which 
lies the great road that leads from Poland to Muſ- 

covy. This way the czar directed his flight; and 
the king purſued him by long marches. Part of 
the Ruffian rear-guard was frequently engaged 
with the dragoons of the Swediſh van- guard. The 
latter had generally the advantage; but they 
weakened themſelves even by conquering in theſe 
ſmall ſkirmiſhes, which were never deciſive, and 
in which they always loſt a number of men. 

On the 22d of September 1708, the king at- 
tacked, near Smolenſko, a body of ten thouſand 
horſe, and fix thouſand Calmucks, 
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Theſe 88 are Tartars, living between 
the kingdom of Aſtracan, which is ſubject to the 
czar, and that of Samarcande, belonging to the 
Uſpeck Tartars, and the country of Timur, known 
by the name of Tamerlane. The country of the 
Calmucks. extends eaſtward to the mountains which 
divide the mogul from the weſtern parts of Aſia. 
Thoſe who inhabit that part of the country which 
borders upon Aſtracan are tributary to the czar, 
who pretends to an abſolute authority over them; 
but their vagrant life hinders him from making 
good his claim, and obliges him to treat them in 
the ſame manner in which the grand ſeignior 
treats the Arabs, ſometimes conniving at, and 
ſometimes puniſhing their robberies. There are 
always ſome of theſe Calmucks in the Ruſſian 
army; and the czar had even reduced them to a 
regular diſcipline, like the reſt of bis ſoldiers. 
The king attacked theſe troops with only ſix 
regiments of horſe, and four thouſand foot; broke 
their ranks at the firſt onſet, at the head of his 
Oftrogothick regiment, and obliged them to fly. 
He purſued them thro” rugged and hollow ways, 
where the Calmucks lay concealed, who ſoon be- 
gan to ſhew themſelves and cut off the regiment 
in which the king fought from the reſt of the Swe- 
diſh army, In an inſtant the Ruſſians and Cal- 
mucks ſurrounded this regiment, and penetrated 
even to the king. Two aids de camp who fought 
near him fell at his feet, The king's horſe was 
Killed under him; and as one of his equerries was 
preſenting him with another, both the equerry 
and horſe were {truck dead upon the ſpor. Charles 
fought on foot, ſurrounded by ſome of his officers, 
who inſtantly flocked around him. 


Many 


HR of them were cs ee or ſlain, 
or puſhed to a great Ziſtance from the king by 
the crowds that aſſailed them; ſo that he was left 
at laſt with no more than gre attendants. With 
his own hand he had killed above a dozen of the 
enemy, without receiving a fingle wound, owing 
to that ſurpriſing good fortune which had hitherto 
attended him, and upon which he always relied, 
At length a colonel, named Dardof, forced his 
way through the Calmucks, with a ſingle com- 
pany of his regiment, and arrived time enough to 
fave the king. The reſt of the Swedes put the 
Tartars to the ſword. The army recovered its 
ranks; Charles mounted his horſe, and, fatigued 
as he was, purſued the Ruſſians for two leagues. 
The conqueror was ſtill in the great road to the 
capital of Muſcovy. The diſtance from Smolenſko, 
near which the battle was fought, to Moſcow, is 
about an hundred French leagues; and the arm 
begarr to be in want of provifion. The officers 
earneſtly entreated the king to wait till general 
Levenhaupt, who was coming up with a rein- 
forcement of fifteen thouſand men, ſhould arrive. 
The king, who ſeldom indeed took counſel of any 
one, not only rejected this wholeſome advice, 
but, to the great aſtoniſhment of all the army, 
quitted the road to Moſcow, and began to 
march ſouthwards towards the Ukraine, the 
country of the Coſſacks, lying between Little 
Tartary, Poland, and Mufcovy. This country 
extends about an hundred French leagues from 
ſouth to north, and almoſt as many from eaſt to 
weſt. It is divided into two parts, almoſt equal, 
by the Boriſthenes, which runs from the north- 
welt to the ſouth-eaſt. The chief town is called 
Bathurin, and is ſituated upon the little river 


Sem. 
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Sem. The northern part ofthe Ukraine is rich and 
well cultivated. The ſoutht wm, lying in the forty- 
eighth degree of latitude, is one of the moſt fertile 
countries in the world, and yet one of the moſt 
deſolate. Its bad form of government ſtifles in 
embryo, as it were, all the bleſſings which na- 
ture, if properly encouraged, would ſhower down 
upon the inhabitants. The people of theſe can- 
tons neither ſow nor plant, becauſe the Tartars of 
Budziack, Precop, and Moldavia, all of them 
free-booters and banditti, would rob them of their 
| harveſts, 
* Ukrania hath always aſpired to liberty; but 
being ſurrounded by Muſcovy, the dominions of 
the grand ſeignior, and Poland, it has been 
obliged to chuſe a protector, and conſequently a 
maſter, in one of theſe three ſtates. The Ukra- 
nians at firſt put themſelves under the protection 
of the Poles, who treated them with great ſeve- 
rity. They afterwards ſubmitted to the Ruſſians, 
who governed them with deſpotic ſway. T hey 
had originally the privilege of electing a prince 
under the name of general; but they were ſoon 
deprived of that right; and their general was no- 
minated by the court of Moſcow. 

The perſon who then filled that ſtation was a 
Poliſh gentleman, named Mazeppa, and born in 
the palatinate of Podolia, He had been brought 
up as a page to John Caſimir, and had received 
ſome tincture of learning in his court. An in- 
trigne which he had had in his youth with the 
lady of a Poliſh gentleman, having been diſco- 
vered, the huſband cauſed him to be bound ſtark- 

naked upon a wild horſe, and let him go in that 

condition. The horſe, who had been brought out 
of Ukrania, returned to his own country, and 
carried 
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earried 3 along with him, half. dead with 
hunger and fatigue. Some of the country- people 
gave him aſſiſtance; and he lived among them for 
à long time, and ſignalized himſelf in ſeveral ex- 
curſions againſt the Tartars. The ſuperiority of 
his knowledge gained him great reſpect among 
the Coſſacks; and his reputation daily encreaſing, 

the czar ſound it — to make him prince of 
Ukrania. 

While he was one day at table with the czar at 
Moſcow, the emperor propoſed to him to diſci- 
pline the Coſſacks, and to render them more de- 
pendent, Mazeppa replied, that the ſituation of 
Ukrania, and the genius of the nation, were in- 
ſuperable obſtacles to ſuch a ſcheme. The czar, 
who began to be over-heated with wine, and who 
had not always the command of his paſſions, called 
him a traitor, and threatened to have him em- 
paled. 

Mazeppa, on his return to Ukrania, formed 
the deſign of a revolt; and the execution of it 
was greatly facilitated by the Swediſh army, which 
ſoon after appeared on his frontiers.- He reſolved 
to render bimſelf independent, and to ere Ukra- 
nia and ſome other ruins of the Ruſſian empire 
Into a powerful kingdom. Brave, enterprizing, 
and indefatigable, though advanced in years, he 
entered into a ſecret league with the king of Swe- 
den, to haſten the downfal of the czar, and to 
convert it to his own advantage. 

The king appointed the rendezvous near the 
river Deſna. Mazeppa promiſed to meet him there 
at the head of thirty thouſand men, with ammu- 
nition and proviſions, and all his treaſures, which 
were immenſe. The Swediſh army therefore con- 
tinued its march on that ſide, to the great 2 
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of all the officers, who knew nothing of the king's 


treaty with the Coſſacks. Charles ſent orders to 
Levenhaupt to bring his troops and proviſions 


with all poſſible. diſpatch into Ukrania, where he 
propoſed. to pals the winter, that, having once ſe- 


cured that country, he might the more eaſily con- 
quer Muſcovy in the enſuing ſpring; and, in the 
mean time, he advanced towards the river Deſna, 


which falls into the Boriſthenes at Kiou. 


The obſtructions they had hitherto found in 


their. march were but trifling, in compariſon of 
what they met with in this new road. They were 


obliged to croſs a marſhy foreſt fifty leagues in 
length. General Lagercron, who marched before 


with five thouſand ſoldiers and pioneers, led the 


army aſtray to the eaſtward, thirty leagues from 
the right road. It was not till after a march of 
four days that the king diſcovered the- miſtake, 

With great difficulty they regained the main road; 

but almoſt all their artillery and waggons were 
loſt, being either ſtuck faſt, or quite ſunk i in the 
mud, 


At laſt, LE AT a march of twelve days, attended 


with ſo many vexatious and untoward circum- 
ſtances, during which they had conſumed the 


ſmall quantity of biſcuit that was left, the army, 
exhauſted with hunger and fatigue, arrived on 


the banks of the Deſna, in the very ſpot which 
Mazeppa had marked out as the place of rendez- 


vous; but inſtead of meeting with that prince, 
they found a body of Muſcovites advancing to- 


wards the other bank of the river. The king was 
aſtoniſhed, but reſolved immediately to paſs the 


| Deſna and attack the enemy. The banks. of the 
river were ſo ſteep, that they were obliged to let 
the ſoldiers down with ropes. They croſſed it in 


their 
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their wy manner, ſome on floats which were 
made in haſte, and others by ſmimming. The 
body of Muſcovites which arrived at the ſame 
time did not exceed eight thouſand men; ſo that 
it made but little reſiſtance, and this obftacle was 
alſo ſurmounted. 

Charles advanced farther into this deſolate coun- 
try, alike uncertain of his road and of Mazeppa's 
fidelity. That Coſſack appeared at laſt, but ra- 
ther like a fugitive than a powerful ally. The 
Muſcovites had diſcovered and defeated his deſign ; 
they had fallen upon the Coſſacks and cut them 
in pieces. His principal friends being taken ſword 
in hand, had, to the number of thirty, been broke 
upon the wheel; his towns were reduced to aſhes; 
his treaſures plundered ; ; the proviſions he was 
preparing for the king of Sweden ſeized; and it 
was with great difficulty that he himſelf made his 
eſcape with ſix thouſand men, and ſome horſes 
loaden with gold and ſilver. However he gave the 

king ſome hopes that he ſhould be able to aſſiſt 
him by his intelligence in that unknown country, 
and by the affection of all the Coſſacks, who being 
enraged againſt the Ruſſians, flocked to the camp 
and ſupplied the army with proviſions. 

Charles hoped that general Levenhaupt at leaſt 
would come and repair this misfortune. He was 
to bring with him about fifteen thouſand Swedes, 
who were better than an hundred thouſand Coſ- 
ſacks, together with ammunition and proviſions. 
At length he arrived, in much the ſame condition 
with Mazeppa. 

He had already paſſed the Boriſthenes above 
Mohilou, and advanced twenty leagues beyond it, 
on the road to the Ukraine. He was bringing 
the King a convoy of eight thouſand waggons, 

© wlth-- 
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with the money which he had levied in his march 
through Lithuania. As he approached the town 
of Leſno, near the conflux of the rivers Pronia 
and Soſſa, which fall into the Boriſthenes far be- 
low, the czar appeared at the head of near forty 
thouſand men. | 
The Swediſh general, who had not ſixteen 
thouſand complete, ſcorned to ſhelter himſelf in a 
fortified camp. A long train of victories had in- 
ſpired the Swedes with ſo much confidence, that 
they never informed themſelves of the number 
of their enemies, but only of the place where 
they lay. Accordingly, on the ſeventh of October 
1708, in the afternoon, Levenhaupt advanced 
_ againſt them with great reſolution. , In the firſt 
attack the Swedes killed fifteen hundred Ruſſians. 
The czar's army was thrown into confuſion, and 


fled on all fides. The emperor of Ruſſia ſaw 


himſelf vpon the point of being entirely defeated. 
He was ſenſible that the ſafety of his dominions 
depended upon the ſucceſs of this day, and that 
he would he utterly ruined, ſhould Levenhaupt 
Join the king of Sweden with a victorious army. 
The moment he ſaw his troops begin to flinch, 
he ran to the rear guard, where the Coſſacks and 
Calmucks were poſted. * I charge you, faid he to 
them, to fire upon every one that runs away, and 
even to kill me, ſhould I be ſo cowardly as to 
fly.” From thence he returned to the, van guard, 
and rallied his troops in perſon, aſſiſted by the 


princes Menzikoff and Gallickſin. Levenhaupt, 


who had received ſtrict orders to rejoin his ma- 
ſter, choſe rather to continue his march than re- 
new the battle, imagining he had done enough 
to prevent the enemy from purſuing him. 

— ' Next 
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Next morning, about eleven o'clock, the czar 
attacked him near a moraſs, and extended his 
lines with a view to ſurround him. The Swedes 
faced abont on all fides; and the battle was main- 
tained for the ſpace of two hours with equal 
courage and obſtinacy. The loſs of the Muſco- 


vites was three 'times greater than that of the 


Swedes; the former, however, ſtil] kept their 
ground, and the victory was left undecided, 

At four in the afternoon general Bayer brought 
the czar a reinforcement of troops. The battle 
was then renewed for the third time with more 
fury and eagerneſs than ever, and laſted till night 
put an end to the combat. At laſt ſuperior 
numbers prevailed, the Swedes were broke, routed, 
and driven back to their baggage. Levenhaupt 
rallied his troops behind the waggons, The 
Swedes were conquered, but diſdained to fly. 
They were ſtill about nine thouſand in number, 
and not ſo much as one of them deſerted. 'The 
general drew them up with as much eaſe as if 


they had not been vanquiſhed. The czar, on the 


other fide, remained all night under arms; and 
forbad his officers, under pain of being caſhiered, 
and his ſoldiers under pain of death, to leave their 
ranks for the ſake of plunder, 

Next morning at day-break, he ordered a 
freſh aſſault. Levenhaupt had retired to an ad- 
vantageous ſituation, at the diſtance of a few 
miles, after having nailed up part of his cannon, 
and ſet fire to his waggons. 

The Muſcovites arrived time enough to pre- 
vent the whole convoy from being conſumed by 
the flames. They ſeized about fix thouſand wag- 


gons, which they ſaved. The czar, deſirous of 


compleating the defeat of the Swedes, ſent one 


of 
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of his generals, named Phlug, to W them 
again for the fifth time. That general offered 
them an honourable capitulation. Levenhaupt 
refuſed it, and fought a fifth battle, as bloody 
as any of the former. Of the nine thouſand ſol- 
diers he had left, he loſt about one half in this 
action, and the other remained unbroken. At 
laſt, night coming on, Levenhaupt, after having 
ſuſtained five battles againſt forty thouſand men, 
paſſed the Soſſa with about five thouſand ſoldiers 
that remained. The czar loſt about ten thou- 
ſand men in theſe five engagements, in which he 
had the glory of conquering the Swedes, and 
| Levenhaupt that of diſputing the victory for three 
days, and of effecting a retreat, without being ob- 
liged to ſurrender. Thus he arrived in his ma- 
ſter's camp with the honour of having made ſuch 
a noble defence; but bringing with him neither 


ammunition nor an army. 
By theſe means Charles found himſelf deſtitute 


of proviſions, cut off from all communication 
with Poland, and ſurrounded with enemies, in 
the heart .of a country where he had no reſource 
but his own courage. 

In this extremity, the memorable winter of 
1709, which was ſtill more terrible in thoſe quar- 
ters of the world than in France, deſtroyed part 
of his army. Charles reſolved to brave the ſea- 
ſons, as he had done his enemies; and ventured 
to make long marches with his troops during this 
mortal cold. It was in one of theſe marches 
that two thouſand men fell dead with cold before 
his eyes. The dragoons had no boots, and the 
foot ſoldiers were without ſhoes, and almoſt. 
without cloaths. They were forced to make 


locking of the ſkins of wild beaſts, in the beſt 
2 man- 
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manner they could. They were frequently in 
want of bread. They were obliged to throw 
almoſt all their cannon into the marſhes and 
rivers, for want of horſes to draw them; ſo that 
this army, which was once fo flouriſhing; was 
Teduced to twenty-four . thouſand men ready to 
periſh with hunger. They no longer received any 
news from Sweden, nor were able to ſend any 
thither. In this condition only one officer com- 
plained. . *© What, ſaid the king to him, are you 
uneaſy at being ſo far from your wife? If you 
are a good ſoldier, I will lead you to ſuch a di- 
ſtance, that you ſhall hardly be able to receive 
news from Sweden 'once in three years,” 

The marquis de Brancas, afterwards ambaſ- 
ſador in Sweden, told me, that a ſoldier ventured, 
in preſence of the whole army, to preſent to the 
king, with an air of complaint, a peace of bread 

that was black and. mouldy, made of barley and 
oats, which was the only food they then had, 
and of which they had not even a ſufficient quan- 
tity. The king received the bit of bread with- 
out the leaſt emotion, eat it up, and then faid _ 
coldly to the ſoldier, „It is not good, but it ; 
may be eaten.” This incident, trifling as it is, 

if indeed any thing that increaſes reſpe& and 

confidence can be faid to be trifling, contributed =_ 
more than all the reſt te make the Swediſh army 8 
ſupport thoſe hardſhips, which would have been 
intolerable under any other general, DN 

While he was in this ſituation, he at laſt re- 
ceived a packet from Stockholm, by which he 

was informed of the death of his ſiſter, the dut- 
cheſs of Holſtein, who was carried off by the | 
ſmall pox, in the month of December 1708, in . 
the t yventy- ſeventh year of her age. She was 
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a princeſs as mild and gentle as her brother was 
imperious in his diſpoſition, and implacable in 
his revenge. He had always entertained a great 
affection for her; and was the more afflifted with 
her death, that now beginning to taſte- of misfor- 
tunes himſelf, he was of courſe become the more 
ſuſceptible of tender impreſſions. 

By this packet he was likewiſe informed, that his 
they had raiſed money and troops, in obedience to 
orders; but nothing could reach his camp, as 
between him and Stockholm there were near five 
hundred leagues to trayel, and an enemy Nperior 
in number to engage. 

The czar, who was as ave. as the king of 
Sweden, after having ſent ſome freſh troops to 
the affiſtance of the confederates in Poland, who 
under the command of general Siniauſki, exerted 
their Joint efforts againſt Staniſlaus, immediately 
advanced into the Ukraine in the midſt of this 


ſevere winter, to make head againſt his Swediſh | 


majeſty. Then he continued to purſue the poli- 
tical ſcheme he had formed of weakening his ene- 
my by petty rencounters, wiſely judging that the 
Swediſh army muſt in the end be entirely ruined, 
as it could not poſſibly be recruited. The cold 
muſt certainly have been very ſevere, as it obliged 
the two monarchs to agree to a ſuſpenſion of 
arms. But on the firſt of February they renewed 
their military operations, in the midft of froſt and 


ſnow. 


After ſeveral Night {kirmithes, hid ſome loſſes, 
the king perceived in the month of April, that 
he had only eighteen thouſand Swedes remaining. 
Mazeppa, the prince of the Caſſocks, ſupplied them 
with proviſions; without his affiſtance, the army 
mult have periſhed with want and hunger, At 
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this conjunQure, the czar made propoſals to Ma- 
zeppa for ſubmitting again to his authority, But 
whether it was that the terrible puniſhment of 
the wheel, by which his friends had periſhed, 
made the Coſſac apprehend the ſame danger for 
himſelf, or that he was deſirous of revenging 
their death, he continued . to his new 
ally. . | 
2 with his eighteen. thoulbng 8 
bad neither laid aſide the deſign nor the hopes 
of penetrating to Moſcow. Towards the end of 
May he laid ſiege to Pultowa, upon the river 
Vorſkla, at the eaſtern extremity of the Ukraine, 
and thirty leagues from the Boriſthenes. This 
country is inhabited by the Zaporavians, the 
moſt remarkable people in the univerſe. They 
are a collection of ancient Ruſſians, Poles, and 
Tartars, profeſſing a ſpecies of Chriſtianity, and 
exercifing a kind of free-booting, ſomewhat a-kin 
to that of the buccaneers. They chuſe a chief, 
whom they frequently depoſe or ſtrangle. They 
allow no women to live among them; but they 
carry off all the children for twenty or thirty 
leagues around, and bring them up in their own 
manners, The ſummer they always paſs in the 
open fields; in winter they ſhelter themſelves in 
large barns, containing four or five thouſand 
men. They fear nothing; they live free; they 
brave death for the ſmalleſt booty, with as much 
intrepidity as Charles XII. did, in order to obtain 
the power of beſtowing crowns. The czar gave 
them ſixty thouſand florins, hoping by this means 
to engage them in his intereſt. They took his 
money; and, influenced by the Power eloquence 
of Mazeppa, declared in favour of Charles XII. 
but their ſervice was of very little conſequence, 


I. Bo 
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as they think it the moſt egregious folly to fight 
for any thing but plunder, It was no ſmall ad- 
vantage, however, that they were prevented from 
doing harm. The number of their troops was, 
at moſt, but about two thouſand. One morning 
ten of their chiefs were preſented to the king; 
but it was with great difficulty they could be 
prevailed upon to remain ſober, as they com- 
monly begin the day by getting drunk. They 
were brought to the intrenchments, where they 
ſhewed their dexterity in firing with long car- 
bines; for being placed upon the mounds, they 
killed ſuch of the enemy as they picked out at the 
diftance of two hundred paces. To theſe banditti 
Charles added ſome; thouſands - of Walachians, 
whom he had hired from the cham of Little Tar- 


_ tary; and thus laid ſiege to Pultowa, with all 


theſe troops of Zaporavians, Coſſacks, and Wa- 
lachians, which joined to his eighteen thouſand 
Swedes, compoſed an army of about thirty thou- 
ſand men; but an army in a wretched condition, 
and in want of every thing. The czar had formed 
a magazine in Pultowa, If the king ſhould take 
it, he would open himſelf a way to Muſcovy ; and 
be able at leaft, amidſt the. great abundance he 
would then poſſeſs, to wait the arrival of the 
ſuccours which he ſtill expected from Sweden, 


Livonia, Pomerania, and Poland. His only re- 


ſource therefore being in the conqueſt of Pultowa, 
he preſſed zhe ſiege of it with great vigour. 
Mazeppa, who carried on a correſpondence with 
ſome of the citizens, aſſured him that he would 
ſoon be maſter of it; and this aſſurance revived 


the hopes of the ſoldiers, who conſidered the 


taking of Pultowa as. the end of all their miſeries. 
2 rh The 
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The king perceived, from the beginning of the 


ſiege, that he had taught his enemies the art of 
war. In ſpite of all his precautions, prince Men- 
zikoff threw ſome freſh troops into the town; 


by. which means the garriſon was rendered almott 
five thouſand ſtrong. 


They made ſeveral allies, and ſometimes with 


ſucceſs : they likewiſe ſprung a mine; but what 


faved the town flom being taken was the ap- 


proach of the czar, who was advancing with 
feventy thouſand men. Charles went fo recon- 
noitre them on the twenty-ſeventh of May, which 
happened to be his birth-day, and beat one of 
their detachments ; but as he was returning to 
his camp, he received a ſhot from a carbine, 
which pierced his boot and ſhattered the bone of 


his heel. There was not the leaſt alteration ob- 


ſervable in his countenance, from which it could 
be ſuſpected that he had received a wound. He 
continued to give his orders with great compoſure, 
and after this accident remained almoſt ſix hours 
on horſeback. One of his domeſticks obſerving 
that the fole of the king's boot was bloody, made 
haſte to call the ſurgeons; and the pain was now 
become ſo exquiſite, that they were obliged to 
aſſiſt him in diſmounting, and to carry bim to 
his tent. The ſurgeons examined the wound, 
and were of opinion that the leg muſt be cut off, 
which threw the army into the utmoſt conſter- 
nation. But one of the ſurgeons, named Newman, 
who had more {kill aud courage than the reſt, 
affirmed, that by making deep inciſions he could 
ſave the king's leg. « Fall to work then pre- 
ſently, ſaid the king to him : cut boldly, and fear 
nothing.” He himſelf held the leg with both his 
hands, and beheld the inciſions that were made 
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in it, as if the operation | had been performed upon 
another perſon. 
4s they were laying on the drefling, he ordered 
an aſſault to be made the next morning; but he 
had bardly given theſe orders, when he was in- 
formed that the whole army of the enemy was 
advancing againſt him; in conſequence of which 
he was obliged to alter his reſolution. ' Charles, 
wounded and incapable of acting, ſaw himſelf 
cooped up between the Boriſthenes and the river 
that runs to Pultowa, in a deſert country, with- 
out any places of ſecurity, or ammunition, in 
the face of an army, which at once cut off his 
retreat, and prevented his being ſupplied with 
proviſions. In this extremity, he did not aſſemble 
a council of war, as, conſidering the perplexed 
ſituation of his affairs, he ought to have done ; 
but on the ſeventh or eighth of July, in the 
evening, he ſent for velt-mareſchal Renſchild to 
his tent; and without deliberation, or the leaſt 
diſcompoſure, ordered him to make the neceſſary 
diſpoſitions for attacking the czar next. day, 
Renſchild made no objeQtions, and went to carry 
his orders into execution. At the door of the 


* king's tent he met count Piper, with whom he 


had long lived on very bad terms, as frequently 
happens between the miniſter and the general. 
Piper aſked him if he had any news: No, ſaid the 
general coldly, and paſſed on to give his orders. 
As ſoon as count Piper had entered the tent; 
Has Renſchild told you nothing?“ ſaid the king: 
« Nothing,” replied Piper: * Well then, re- 
ſumed he, I tell you, that we ſhall give battle 
to-morrow.” Count Piper was aſtoniſhed at ſuch 
a deſperate reſolution ; but well knowing that it 
was impoſſible to make his maſter change his 
| mind, 
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mind, he expreſſed his ſurprize only by his ſilence, 
and left Charles to ſleep till break of day. 

It was on the eighth of July 1709, that the 
deciſive battle of Pultowa was fought between 
the two moſt famous monarchs that were then in 
the world. Charles XII. illuſtrious for nine 
years of vigories; Peter Alexiowitz for nine years 
of pains taken to form troops equal to thoſe of 
Sweden: the one glorious for having given away 
dominions; the other for having civilized his own: 
Charles, fond of dangers, and fighting for gloryalone: : 
Alexiowitz ſcorning to fly from danger, and never 
making war but from intereſted views: the Swe- 
'diſh monarch liberal from an innate greatneſs of 
ſoul ; the Muſcovite never granting favours but 
in order to ſerve ſome particular people: the for- 
mer a prince of uncommon ſobriety and conti- 
nence, naturally magnanimous, and never cruel 
but once; the latter having not yet worn off the 
roughneſs of his education, or the barbarity of his 
country, as much the object of terror to his ſub- 
jects as of admiration to ſtrangers, and too prone 
to exceſſes, which even ſhortened his days. Charles 
had the title of Invincible,” of which a ſingle 


——— 


* We cannot perceive the leaſt tincture of liberality or 
greatneſs of ſoul in Charles. He might indeed have made 
himſelf king of Poland by dint of violence; but the con- 
ſequence 'of that violence would have diſabled him ſrom 
gratifying his revenge, which ſeems to have been the pre- 
dominant paſſion of his ſoul, Had he aſcended the throne 
of Poland, he muſt have maintained an army of Swedes in 
that kingdom, conſequently he could not have advanced to 
the banks of the Bociſthenes in purfuit of Peter Alexio- 
witz. We find in Charles an inſenſibility of danger, a con- 
tempt of wealth, a clowniſhneſs of manners, a brutality of 
diſpoſition, an implacable thirſt of revenge and Omen ; 
n taſte, ſentiment, or humanity. 
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mans might deprive him; the neighbouring 
nations had already given Peter Alexiowitz the 
name of © Great * which, as he did not owe it 
to his victories, he could not forfeit by a de- 
feat. 

In order to form a diſtinct idea of this battle, 
and the place where it was fought, we muſt figure 
to ourſelves Pultowa on the north, the camp of 
the king of Sweden on the ſouth, ſtretching a 
little towards the eaſt, his baggage about a mile 
behind him, and the river of Pultowa on the 
north of the town, running from eaſt to welt. 
The czar had paſſed the river about a league 
from Pultowa, towards the weſt, and was begin- 
ning to form his camg. 

At break of day the Swedes appeared before 
the trenches with four iron cannons for their whole 
artillery ; the reſt were left in the camp, with 
about three thouſand men, and four thouſand re- 
mained with the baggage: fo that the Swediſh 
army which advanced againſt the enemy, conſiſted 
of about one and twenty thouſand men, of 
which about ſixteen thouſand enly were regular 
troops. 

The. generals Renſchild, Roos, Levenhaupt, 
Slipenbak, Hoorn, Sparre, Hamilton, the prince of 
Wirtemberg, the king's relation, and ſome others, 
who had moſt of them ſeen the battle of Narva, 
Put the ſubaltern officers in mind of that day, 
when eight thouſand Swedes defeated an army 
of eighty thouſand Muſcovites in their intrench- 


ments. The officers exhorted the ſoldiers by the 


ſame motive, and as they advanced they all en. 
couraged one another. 


Charles, carried in a litter at the head of his 
infantry, conducted the march. A party of horſe 
| ad- 
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advanced by his orders to attack that of the 


enemy; and the battle began with this engage- 
ment at half an hour paſt four in the morning. 
The enemy's horſe was poſted towards the welt, 
on the Tight ſide of the Ruſſian camp. Prince 
Menzikoff and count Gallowin had placed them 
at certain diſtances between redoubts lined with 
cannon. General Slipenbak, at the head of the 
Swedes, Tuſhed upon them. All thoſe who have 
ſerved in the Swediſh troops are ſenſible that it 
is almoſt impoffible to withſtand the fury of 
their firſt attack. 'The Muſcovite ſquadrons were 
broken and routed, 'The czar ran up to rally 
them in perſon ; his hat was pierced with a mul- 
ket ball; Menzikoff had three horſes Killed 
under him; and the Swedes cried out, Victory. 
Charles did not doubt but the battle was gained. 
About midnight he had ſent general Creuts with 
five thouſand horſe or dragoons to take the enemy 
in flank, while he attacked them in front; but 
as his ill fortune would have it, Creuts miſtook 
his way, and did not make his appearance. The 
czar, who thought he was ruined, had time to 


ye 


rally his cavalry, and in his turn fell upon that 


of the king, which, not being ſupported by the de- 
tachment of Creuts, was likewiſe broken. Slipen- 
bak was taken priſoner in this engagement. At 
the ſame time ſeventy-two pieces of cannon 


played from the camp upon the cavalry; and the 
Ruffian foot opening their lines, advanced to 


attack Charles's infantry. 


After this the czar detached prince Men zikoff 


to go and take poſt between Pultowa and the 
Swedes. Prince Menzikoff executed his maſter's 
orders with dexterity and expedition. He not 
only cut off the communication between the Swe- 
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. diſh army and the camp before Palin; buz 
having met with a corps. de reſerve, he ſurrounded 
them and cut them in pieces. If Menzikoff per- 
formed this exploit of his own accord, Ruſſia is 
indebted to him for its preſervation : if it was by 
the orders of the czar, he was an adverſary worthy 
of Charles XII. Mean while the Ruſſian infantry 
came out of their lines, and advanced into the 
plain in order of battle. On the other hand, the 
Swediſh cavalry rallied within a quarter of a league 
from the enemy; and the king, aſſiſted by velt- 
mareſchal Renſchild, made the neceſſary diſpo- 
Gtions for a general engagement. | | 

He ranged the few troops that were left him 
in two lines, his infantry occupying the center 
and his cavalry forming the two wings, The 
czar diſpoſed his army in the ſame manner. He 
had the advantage of numbers, and of ſeventy- 
two pieces of cannon, while the Swedes had no 
more than four to oppoſe to ih and began to 
be in want of powder. 

The emperor of Muſcovy was in the center of 
his army, having then only the title of major- 
general, and ſeemed to obey general Zermetoff. 
But he rode from rank to rank in the character 
of emperor, mounted on a Turkiſh borſe, which 
had been given him in a preſent by the grand 
ſignor, animating the captains and ders, and 
promiſing rewards to them all. 

At nine in the morning the battle was s renewed. 
One of the firſt diſcharges of the Ruſſian cannon 
carried off the two horſes of Charles's litter. He 
_ cauſed fwo others to be immediately put to it. 
A ſecond diſcharge broke the litter in pieces, and 
_ overturned the king, Of four and twenty Dra- 
bants, who mutually relieved each other in car- 


rying 
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rying 95 one and twenty were killed. The 


ger; and the cannon of the enemy continuing to 


mow them down, the firſt line fell back upon the 


ſecond, and the ſecond began to fly. In this laſt 


action it was only a ſingle line of ten thouſand 
Ruſſian infantry that routed the Swediſh army: 


ſo much were matters changed! 
All the Swediſh writers alledge, that they 
would have gained the battle, if they had not 


committed ſeveral blunders; but all the officers 
affirm that it was a great blunder to give battle 
at all, and a greater ſtill to ſhut themſelves up 


in a deſert country, againft the advice of the moſt 
prudent generals, in oppoſition to a warlike enemy, 
three times ſtronger than Charles, both in num- 
ber of men, and in the many reſources from 
which the Swedes were entirely cut off. The re- 
membrance of Narva was the chief cauſe of 
Charles's misfortune at Pultowa. 

The prince of Wirtemberg, general Renſchild, 

and ſeveral principal officers were already made 
priſoners; the camp before Pultowa was ſlormed; 
and all was thrown into a confuſion which it was 
impoſſible to rectify. Count Piper, with ſome of- 
ficers of the chancery, had Jeft the camp, and 
neither knew what to do, nor what was become 
of the king; but ran about from one corner of 
the field to another. A major, called Bere, of- 
fered to conduct them to the baggage; but the 


clouds of duft and ſmoke which covered the plain, 
and the diſſipation of mind ſo natural amidſt ſuch 
a deſolation, brought them ſtraight to the coun- 


terſcarp of the town, where they were all made 
e by the . 
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The king ſcorned to fly, and yet was unable to. 
defend himſelf, General Poniatowſky happened 
to be near him at that inſtant. He was a colonel 
of Staniſlaus's Swediſh guards, a man 'of extra- 
ordinary merit, and had been induced, from his 
ſtrong attachment to the perſon of Charles, to 
follow him into the Ukraine, without any poſt in 
the army. He was a man, who, in all the oc- 
currences of life, and amidſt thoſe dangers when 
others would at moſt have diſplayed their courage, 
always took his meaſures with diſpatch, prudence, 
and ſucceſs, He made a ſign to two Drabants, 
who took the king under the arm, and placed 
him on his horſe, notwithanding the exquiſite 
pain of his wounds, 

Poniatowſky, though he had no command in 
the army, became on this occaſion a general thro? 
neceſſity, and drew up five hundred horſe near 
the king's perſon; ſome of them Drabants, others 
officers, and a few private troopers. This body 
being aſſembled and animated by the misfortune 
of their prince, forced their way through more 
than ten Ruſſian regiments, and conducted Charles 
through the midſt of the enemy for the ſpace of a 

league, to the baggage of the Swediſh army. 

Charles, being cloſely purſued in his flight, had 
his horſe killed under him; and colonel Gieta, 
though wounded and ſpent with loſs of blood, 
gave him his. Thus in the courſe of the flight they 
twice put this conqueror on horſeback, though he 
had not been able to mount a horſe during the 
engagement. 

This ſurpriſing retreat was of kent conſe- 
quence in ſuch diſtreſsful circumſtances; but he 
was obliged to fly to a ſtill greater diſtance. They 
found count Piper's coach among the baggage 3 | 
or 
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for the king had never uſed one ſince he left 
Stockholm: they put him into this vehicle, and 
fled towards the Boriſthenes with great precipita- 
tion. The king, who, from the time of his be- 
ing ſet on horſeback till his arrival at the baggage, 
bad not ſpoke a ſingle word, at length enquired,. 
what was become of count Piper? They told him 
he was taken priſoner, with all the officers of the 
chancery. And general Renſchild and the duke 

of Wirtemberg ?” added the king. Yes,” ſays. 
Poniatowſky. * Priſoners to the Ruſſians !” re- 
ſumed Charles, fhrugging up his ſhoulders ; 
« Come then, let us rather go to the Turks.” 
They could not perceive, however, the leaſt mark 
of dejection in his countenance ; and had any one 
ſeen him at that time, without knowing his ſitfia- 
tion, he would never have ſuſpected that he was, 
conquered and wounded, | 
While he was getting off, the Ruſſians ſeized 
his artillery in the camp before Pultowa, his bag- 
gage, and his military-cheſt, in which they found 
ſix millions in ſpecie, the ſpoils of Poland and 
Saxony. Nine thouſand men, partly Swedes 
and partly Coffacks, were killed in the battle, 
and about fix thouſand taken priſoners. There 
fill remained about fixteen thouſand men, in- 
cluding the Swedes, Poles, and Coſſacks, who 
fled towards the Boriſthenes, under the conduct of 
general Levenhaupt. He marched one way with 
thefe fugitive troops ; and the king took another 
road with ſome of his horſe. 'The coach in which 
he rode broke down by the way, and-they again 
ſet him on horſeback : and, to complete his miſ- 
fortune, he wandered all night in a wood; where, 
his courage being no longer able to ſupport his 
exhauſted ſpirits, the pain of his wound becoming 
L-&- i mots 
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more intolerable through fatigue,” and his horſe: 
falling under him through exceſſive wearineſs, he 
lay ſome hours at the foot of a tree, in danger of 
being ſurpriſed every moment by the conquerors, 
Who were ſearching for him on all ſides. 

At laſt, on the gth or 10th of July, at night, 
he found himſelf on the banks of the Boriſthenes. 
Levenhaupt had juſt arrived with the ſhattered re- 

mains of the army. It was with an equal mixture. 
of joy and ſorrow that the Swedes again beheld 
their king, whom they thought to. be dead. The 
enemy was approaching. The Swedes had nei- 
ther a bridge to paſs the river, nor time to make 
one, nor powder to defend themſelves, nor pro- 
viſions to ſupport an army, which had eat nothing 
for two days. But the remains of this army were 
Swedes, and the conquered king was Charles XII. 
Moſt of the officers imagined, that they were to 
halt there for the Ruſſians, without flinching; and 
that they would either conquer or die on the 
banks of the Boriſthenes, Charles would un- 
doubtedly have taken this reſolution, had he not 
been exhauſted with weakneſs. His'wound was 
now come to a ſuppuration, attended with a fever; 
and it hath been remarked, that men of the 
greateſt intrepidity, when ſeized with the fever 
that is common in a ſuppuration, loſe that im- 
pulſe to valour, which, like all other virtues, re- 
quires the direQion of a clear head. Charles 
Was no longer himſelf, This, at leaſt, is what I 
have been well aſſured of, and what indeed is ex- 
tremely probable. They carried him along like a 
ſick perſon in a ſtate of inſenſibility. Happily 

there was ſtill left a ſorry calaſh, which by chance 
they had brought along with them : this they put 
on board of a little boat; and the king and * 

ner 
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neral Mazeppa embarked in another. The latter 
had ſaved ſeveral coffers full of money; but the 
current being rapid, and a violent wind beginning 
to blow, the Coſſack threw more than three-fourths 
of his treaſures into the river to lighten the boat. 
Mullern, the king's chancellor, and count Ponia- 
towſky, a man more neceſſary to the king than 
ever, on account of his admirable dexterity in 
finding expedients for all difficulties, croſſed over 
in other barks with ſome officers. Three hun- 
dred troopers of the king's guards, and a great 
number of Poles and Coſſacks, truſting to the 
goodneſs of their horſes, ventured to paſs the river 
by ſwimming. Their troop keeping cloſe toge- 
ther, reſiſted the current, and broke the waves; 
But all thoſe who attempted to paſs ſeparately, a 
little below, were carried down by the ſtream, 
and ſunk in the river. Of all the foot who at- 
tempted to paſs, there was not a ſingle man that 
reached the other ſide. 

While the ſhattered remains of the army were 
in this extremity, prince Menzikoff came up with 
ten thouſand horſemen, having each a foot-ſoldier 
behind him. The carcaſſes of the Swedes who 
| had died by the way, of their wounds, fatigue, 
and hunger, ſhewed prince Menzikoff but too 
| plainly the road which the fugitive army had 
taken, The prince ſent a trumpet to the Swediſh 
general, to offer him a capitulation. Four general 
officers were 'preſently diſpatched by Levenhaupt 
to receive the commands of the conqueror. Be- 
fore that day, ſixteen thouſand ſoldiers of king 
Charles would have attacked the whole forces of 
the Ruſſian empire, and would have periſhed to a 
man rather than ſurrender, But after the loſs of 

a battle, 
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a battle and a flight of two days, deprived of the 
preſence of their prince, who was himſelf con- 


ſtrained to fly, the ſtrength of every ſoldier being 


exhauſted, and their eourage no longer ſupported 


by the leaſt proſpect of relief, the love of life over- 


came their natural intrepidity. Colonel Trout- 
fetre alone, obſerving the Muſcovites approach, 
began to advance with one Swediſh battalion to 
attack them, hoping by this means to induce the 
reſt-of the troops to follow his example. But Le- 
venhaupt was obliged to oppoſe this unavailing 


_ - + ardour. The capitulation was ſettled, and the 


whole army were made priſoners of war. Some 
ſoldiers, reduced to deſpair at the thoughts of fal- 
ling into the hands of the Muſcovites, threw 
themſelves into the Boriſthenes. Two officers of 
the regiment commanded by the brave Trout- 
fetre, killed each other, and the reſt were made 
{laves. They all filed off in preſence of prince 


Menzikoff, laying their arms at his feet, as thirty 
thouſand Muſcovites had done nine years before 


at thoſe of the king of Sweden, at Narva. But 
whereas the king ſent back all the Ruſſians, whom 
he did not fear, the czar retained the Swedes that 
were taken at Pultowa. 

'Theſe unhappy creatures were afterwards diſ- 
perſed through the czar's dominions, particularly 
in Siberia, a vaſt province of Great Tartary, which 
extends eaſtward to the frontiers of the Chineſe 
empire. In this barbarous country, where even 


the uſe of bread was unknown, the Swedes; who - 
were become ingenious through neceſſity, exer- 


ciſed the trades and employments of which they 
had the leaſt notion. All the diſtinctions which 
lortune makes among men were there baniſhed. 
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The officer, TO could not follow any trade, was 
obliged to cleave and carry wood for the ſoldier, 

now. turned taylor, clothier, joiner, maſon, or 

goldſmith, and who got a ſubſiſtence by his la- 

bour. Some of the officers became painters, and 
others architects. Some of them taught the lan- 
guages and mathematics. They even eſtabliſhed 
ſome public ſchools, which in time became ſo uſe - 

ful and famous, that the citizens of Moſcow en 

their children thither for education. TRE 

Count Piper, the king of Sweden's. fir mi- 
niſter, was for a long time confined, in priſon. at 
Peterſburg. The czar was perſuaded, as well as 
the reſt of Europe, that this miniſter had ſold his 
maſter to the. duke. of Marlborough, and drawn. 
on Muſcovy the arms of Sweden, which might 
have given peace to Europe; for which reaſon he. 
rendered his confinement the more ſevere. Piper 
died in Muſcovy a few. years after, little aſſiſted. 
by bis own family, which hved in opulence at 
Stockholm, and vainly lamented by his ſovereign, 
who would never condeſcend to offer a ranſom for. 
his miniſter, which he feared the czar would not 
accept of, for no cartel of exchange had ever been 
ſettled between them. 

The emperor of Muſcovy, elated with a joy which 
he was at no pains to conceal, received upon the 
field of battle the priſoners, whom they brought 
to him in crouds; and aſked every moment, 
%% Where then is my brother Charles?“ 

He did the Swediſh generals the honour of in- 
viting them to dine with him. Among other queſ- 
tions which he put to them, he asked general 
Renſchild, what might be the number of his maſ- 
ter's troops before the battle! Benſchild mo 
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ed, That the king always kept the muſter- roll 
himſelf, and would never ſnew it to any one; but 
that, for his own part, he imagined the whole 
might be about thirty thouſand, of which eigh- 
teen thouſand were Swedes, and the reſt Coſſacks. 
The czar ſeemed to be ſurpriſed, and aſked how 
they durſt venture to penetrate into ſo diſtant a 
country, and lay ſiege to Pultowa with ſuch a 
handful of men? We were not always conſulted, 
{replied the Swediſh general ;) but, like faithful 
ſervants, we obeyed our maſter's orders, without 


ever preſuming to contradict them,” The czar, 


upon receiving this anſwer, turned about to ſome 
of his courtiers, who were formerly ſuſpected of 
having engaged in a conſpiracy againſt him : 
* Ah! (ſays he) ſee how a king fhould be ſerved;“ 
and then taking a glaſs of wine, To the health 


(days he) of my maſters in the art of war,” Renſ- 


child aſked him who were the perſons whom he 
honoured with ſo high a title? „“ You, gentlemen, 
the Swediſh generals,“ replied the czar. © Your 


majeſty then (reſumed the count) is very ungrate- 


ful, to treat your maſters with ſo much ſeverity.” 
After dinner the czar cauſed their ſwords to be re- 
ſtored to all the general officers, and behaved to 
them like a prince who had a mind to give his 
ſubjects a leſſon of generoſity and politeneſs, with 
which he was well acquainted. But this ſame 
prinee, who treated the Swediſh generals with ſo 
much humanity, cauſed all the Coſſacks that fell 
into his hands to be broke upon the wheel. 

Thus the Swediſh army, which left barony in 
fuch a triumphant manner, was now no more, 


One half of them had periſhed with hunger, and 


the other half were either maſſacred or made 
WS | ſlaves. 
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laves. Charles XII. had loſt in one day the fruit 
of nine years labour, and of almoſt an hundred 


battles. He made his eſcape in a wretched calaſli, 
attended by major- general Hoord, who was dan- 
gerouſly wounded, The reſt of his little troop 


followed, ſome on foot, ſome on horſeback, and 


others in waggons, through a deſert, where nei- 
ther huts, tents, men, beaſts, nor roads were to 
be ſeen. Every thing was wanting, even to water 


itſelf. It was now the beginning of July; the 


country lay in the forty-ſeventh degree of lati- 


tude ; the dry ſand of the deſert rendered the heat 
of the ſun the more inſupportable; the horſes fell 
by the way ; and the men were ready to die with: 
thirſt. A brook of muddy water which they found 


towards evening was-all they met with; they 


filled ſome bottles with this water, which ſaved 


the lives of the king's little troop. After a 


march of five days, he at laſt found himſelf on the 
banks of the river Hypanis, now called Bogh by 
the barbarians, who have ſpoiled not only the ge- 


neral face, but even-the very names of thoſe coun- 
tries, which once flouriſhed ſo nobly in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Greek colonies. This river joins the 


Boriſthenes ſome miles lower, and falls along with 


it into the Black Sea. 


On the other ſide of the Bogh, towards the 
3 ſtands the little town of Oczakou, a fron- 


tier of the Turkiſh empire. The inhabitants ſee- 
ing a body of ſoldiers approach, to whoſe dreſs 


and language they were entire ſtrangers, refuſed 


to carry them over the river, without an order from 
Mehemet Baſha, governor of Oczakou. The king 


ſent an expreſs to the governor, demanding a paſ- ; 
loge 3 but the Turk not knowing what to do, in a: 


country 


— 
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sountry where one falſe ſtep frequently coſts a 
man his life, durſt not venture to take any thing 
upon himſelf, without having firſt obtained per- 
miſſion of the ſeraskier of the province, who re- 
ſides at Bender in Beſſarabia. While they were 
waiting for this permiſſion, the Ruſſians who had 
made the king's army prifbners had croſſed the 
Boriſthenes, and were approaching to take him 
alſo. Atlaſt the baſha of Oczakou ſent word to 
the king, that he would furniſh him with one 
ſmall boat, to tranſport himſelf and two or three 
of his attendants. In this extremity the Swedes 
took by force what they could not obtain by gentle 
means: ſome of them went over to the further 
fide in a ſmall ſkiff, ſeized on ſome boats, and 
brought them to the hither bank of the river. 
And happy was it for them that they did fo; for 
the maſters. of the Turkiſh barks, fearing they 
ſhould loſe ſuch a favourable opportunity of get- 
ting a good freight, came in crouds to offer their 
ſervice, At that very inſtant arrived the favour- 
able anſwer of the ſeraſkier of Bender; and the 
king had the mortification to ſee five hundred of 
his men ſeized by the enemy, whoſe inſulting bra- 
vadues he even heard. The baſha of Oczakou, 
by means of an interpreter, aſked his pardon for 
the delays which had occaſioned the loſs of theſe 
five hundred men, and hurptly entreated him not 
to complain of it to the grand ſeignior. Charles 
promiſed him that he would not; but at the ſame 
time gave him a ſevere reprimand, as if he had 
been ſpeaking to one of his own ſubjects. 

The commander of Bender, who was likewiſe 
ſeraskier, a title which anſwers to that of gene- 
: ral, and baſha of the province, which ſignifies go- 
vernor 
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vernor and intendant, forthwith ſent an aga to 
compliment the King, and to offer him a magnifi- 
cent tent, with proviſion, baggage, waggons, and 
all the conveniencies, officers, and attendant, ne- 

ceflary to conduct him to Bender in a ſplendid 
manner; for it is the cuſtom of the Turks, not 
enly to defray the charges of ambaſſadors to the 
place of their reſidence, but likewiſe to ſupply, 
with great liberality, the neceſſities of thoſe princes 


who take refuge amoug them, during the time of 
their ſtay. 
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State of the OrrouAN PoR TRE. CHARLES reſides 


near BEN DER: His Employments: His In- 
trigues at the PoxTe : His Deſigns. Avcus- 
Tus reſtored to his Throne. The King of 


Denmark makes a Deſcent upon Swepens. 


All the other Dominions of CnhARLEs are in- 
vaded. The Czar enters Moscow in Triumph. 
Affair of PRuTy. Hiſtory of the Czarina, who 
from a Country-girl became Empreſs. 


CHMET III. was at that time emperor of 
the Turks. He had been placed upon the 


throne in 1703, by a revolution not unlike to 
that which transferred the crown of England from 


James II. to his ſon-in-law William. Muſtapha 
being governed by his mufti, who was hated by 
all the Turks, provoked the whole empire to riſe 
againſt him. His army, by the aſſiſtance of which 
he hoped to puniſh the malecontents, went over 

| to 
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to the rebels. He was ſeized, and depofed in 


form; and his brother taken from the ſeraglio 


and advanced to the throne, almoſt without ſpil-- 
ling a fingle drop of blood. Achmet ſhut up the 
depoſed ſultan in the ſeraglio at Conſtantinople, 


where he lived for ſeveral years, to the great aſto- 


niſhment of Turky, which had been wont to. ſee. 
the dethronement of her princes always lowed, 
by their death. | 

The new ſultan, as the only recompence for a 
crown which he owed to the miniſters, to the ge- 
nerals, to the officers of the janiſſaries, and in a 
word to thoſe who had had any hand in the revo- 
lution, put them all to death, one after another, 


for fear they ſhould one day attempt a ſecond re- 


volution. By ſacrificing ſo many brave men, he 
weakened the ſtrength of the nation; but eſta- 
bliſned his throne, at leaſt for ſome years. The 
next object of his attention was to amaſs riches. 
He was the firſt of the Ottoman race that ventur- 
ed to make a ſmall alteration in the current coin, 

and to impoſe new taxes; but he was obliged to 


drop both theſe enterprizes, ſor fear of an inſur- - 


rection. The rapacity and tyranny of the grand 
ſeignior are ſeldom felt by any but the officers of 
the empire, who, whatever they may be in other 
reſpects, are domeſtic ſlaves to the ſultan ; but the 
reſt of the Muſſulmans live in profound tranquil- 
lity, ſecure of their liberty, their lives, and for- 
tunes. 


e e Such 


10 We are ſurpriſed to hear our 3 Rill harping upon 
this ſtring, namely, the liberty and ſecurity which the 
Turks enjoy; as it is well known that theſe miſerable crea- 
yu? are every my ſubject to be Sara: and maſſacred -4 
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Such was the Turkiſh empetror to whom the 
king of Sweden fled for refuge. As ſoon as he ſet 
foot on the ſultan's territories, he wrote him a let- 
ter, which beats date the 13th of July 1709, Se- 
veral copies of this letter were ſpread abroad, all 
of which are now held to be ſpurious; but of all 
thoſe I have ſeen, there is not one but what ſufi- 
ciently marks the natural haughtineſs of the au- 
thor, and is more ſuitable to his courage than his 
condition. The ſultan did not return him an an- 
ſwer till towards the end of September. The pride 
of the Ottoman Porte made Charles ſenſible what a 
mighty difference there was between a Turkiſh em- 
peror and a kingof part of Scandinavia, a conquered 
and fugitive Chriſtian, For the reſt, all theſe letters, 
which kings ſeldom write themſelves, are but vain 
formalities, which neither ſerve to diſcoyer the 
characters of princes, nor the ſtate of their affairs. 

Though Charles XII. was in reality no better 
than a priſoner honourably treated in Turky, he 
yet formed the deſign of arming the Ottoman em. 

pire againſt his enemies. He flattered himſelf that 
he ſhould be able to reduce Poland under the 
yoke, and ſubdue Ruſſia, He had an envoy at 
Conſtantinople; but the perſon that ſerved him 
moſt effeQually in his vaſt projects, was the count 
de Poniatowskv, who went to Conſtantinople 
without a commiſſion, and ſoon rendered himſelf 

neceſſary to the King, agreeable to the Porte, and 
at laſt dangerous even to the grand viziers *. 


the beider ; to be oppreſſed, , ſtripped, and often puniſhed 
with death by the officers of juſtice, even without form of 
trial, 
lt was ſrom this nobleman'I received not only the re- 
marks which have been publiſhed, and of which#he chap- 
lain Norberg hath made uſe, but likewiſe ſeveral other ma- 
nuſcripts relating to this hiſtory, 
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One of thoſe who ſeconded his deſigns with the 
greateſt activity, was the phyſician Fonſeca, a 
Portugueze Jew, ſettled at Conſtantinople, a man 
of knowledge and addreſs, well qualified for the 


management of buſineſs, and perhaps the only 


philoſopher of his nation. His profeſſion pro- 
cured him a free acceſs to the Ottoman Porte, and 
frequently gained him the confidence of the viziers, 
With this gentleman I was very well acquainted 
at Paris; and all the particulars I am going to 
relate were, he aſſured me, unqueſtionable truthe. 

Count Poniatowſky hath informed me, both by 
letters and by word of mouth, that he had the 
addreſs to convey ſome letters to the ſultaneſs 
Valide, the mother of the reigning emperor, who 
had formerly been ill-uſed by her fon, but now 
began to recover her influence in the ſeraglio. A 
Jeweſs, who was often admitted to this princeſs, 
was perpetually recounting to her the exploits of 
the king of Sweden, and charmed her ear by theſe 
relations. The ſultaneſs, moved by that ſecret 


inclination with which moſt women feel them 


ſelves inſpired in favour of extraordinary men, 
even without having ſeen them, openly eſpouſed 
the king's cauſe in the ſeraglio. She called him 
by no other name than that of her lion: “ And 
when will you (would ſhe ſometimes ſay to the 
ſultan her ſon,) when will you help my lion to 


devour this czar ?” She even diſpenſed with the 


rules of the ſeraglio, ſo far as to write ſeveral let- 
ters with her own hand to count Poniatowsky, in 
whoſe cuſtody they ſtill are, at the time of my 
writing this hiſtory, 

Mean while the king was honourably conduc- 
ted to Bender, thro? the defert that was formerly 
called the Wilderneſs of the Getz, The Turks 


took 
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| drew ſome money from France, and borrowed of 
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took care that nothing ſhould be wanting on the 
road, to render his journey agreeable. A great 
many Poles, Swedes, and Coflacks, who had 


_ eſcaped from the Muſcovites, came by different 


ways to increaſe his train on the road. By the 
time he reached Bender he had eighteen hundred 
men, who were all mantained and lodged, both 
they and their horſes, at the expence of the grand 


ſeignior. 


The king choſe to encamp near Bender, rather 


than lodge in the town. The ſeraskier Jufſuf 


baſha cauſed a magnificent tent to be erected for 


him ; and tents were likewiſe provided for all the 


Joods of his retinue. Some time after, Charles 
built a houſe in this place; the officers followed 
his example; and the ſoldiers raiſed barracks ; ſo 
that his camp inſenſibly became a little town. As 


the king was not yet cured of his wound, he was 


obliged to have a carious bone extracted from his 


foot. But as ſoon as he could mount a horſe, he 


reſumed his. wonted labours, always riſing before 
the ſun, tiring three horſes a-day, and exerciſing 
his ſoldiers. By way of amuſement, he ſometimes 


Played at cheſs; and, as the characters of men 
are often diſcovered by the molt trifling incidents, 


it may not be improper to obſerve, that he al- 
ways advanced the king firſt at that game, and 
made greater uſe of him. than of any of the 
other men; by which he was always a loſer. 

At Bender he had all the neceſſaries of life in 
great abundance, a felicity that ſeldom falls to 
the lot of a conquered and fugitive prince; for 
beſides the more than ſufficient quantity of pro- 


_ viſions, and the five hundred-crowns a-day, which 


he received from the Ottoman munificence, he 


the 
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the merchants at Conſtantinople. Part of this 
money was employed in forwarding his intrigues 
in the ſeraglio, in buy ing the favours of the viziers, 
or procuring their ruin. The reſt he ſquandered 
away with great profuſion among his own offi- 
cers and the janiſſaries who compoſed his guards 
at Bender. The diſpenſer of theſe acts of liberality 
was Grothuſen, his favourite, a man, who, contrary 
to the cuſtom of perſons in that ſtation, was as 
fond of giving as his maſter. He once brought him 
an account of ſixty thouſand crowns in two lines; 
ten thouſand crowns given to the Swedes and ja- 
niſſaries by the generous orders of his majeſty, 


and the reſt eat up by myſelf : „It is thus (fays 


the king) that 1 would have my friends to give in 
their accompts. Mullern makes me read whole 
pages for the ſum of ten thouſand livres. I like 
the laconic ſtile of Grothuſen much better.” One 
of his old officers, who was ſuſpected of being 
ſomewhat covetous, complained that his majeſty 
gave all to Grothuſen : © I give money (replies 
the king) to none but thoſe who. know how to 
uſe it.” This generoſity frequently reduced 
him to ſuch a low ebb, that he had not where- 
withal to give. A better oeconomy in his acts of 


generoſity would have been as much for his ho - 


nour, and more for his intereſt ; but it was the 
failing of this prince to carry all the virtues be- 
yond the due bounds. 

Great numbers of ſtrangers went from Con- 
ſtantinople to ſee him. The Turks and the neigh- 
bouring Tartars came thither in crouds: all re- 
ſpected and admired him. His inflexible reſolu- 
tion to abſtain from wine, and his regularity in 
aſſiſting twice a-day at public prayers, made them 
3 | , ſay 
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fy that he was a true Muſſulman, and inſpired 
them with an ardent defire of marching along 
with him to the conqueſt of Muſcovy. 

During his abode at Bender, which was much 
longer than he expected, he inſenſibly acquired a 
taſte for reading. Baron Fabricius, a gentleman 
of the bed-chamber to the duke of Holſtein, a 
young man of an amiable character, who poſſeſſed 
that gaiety of temper, and eaſy turn of wit, which is 
ſo agreeable to princes, was the perſon who engaged 
him in theſe literary amuſements. He had been 
ſent to reſide with him at Bender in the character 
of envoy, to take care of the intereſts of the young 
duke of Holſtein; and he ſucceeded in his negocia- 
tions by his open and agreeable behaviour. He 
had read all the beſt French authors. He per- 
| ſuaded the king to read the tragedies of Peter 
Corneille, thoſe of Racine, and the works of 
Deſpreaux. The king had no reliſh for the ſatires 
of the laſt author, which indeed are far from be- 
ing his belt pieces; but he was very fond of his 
other writings. When he read that paſſage of the 

eighth ſatire, where the author treats Alexan- 
der as a fool and a madman, he tore out the 

ME -- 

Of all the French tragedies, Mithridates pleaſed 
him moſt, becauſe the fituation of that monarch, 
ho, though vanquithed, ſtill breathed vengeance, 
was ſo ſimilar to his own. He ſhewed Mr. Fabri- 
cCius the paſſages that ſtruck him; but would ne- 
ver read any of them aloud, nor ever hazard a 
ſingle word in French. Nay, when he afterwards 
ia Mr. Defaleurs, the French ambaſſador at the 
Porte, a man of diſtinguiſhed merit, but acquaint- 
ed only with his mother-tongue, he anſwered him 
85 N in 
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in Latin; and when Mr. Deſaleurs proteſted that 
he did not underſtand four words of that lan- 
gage, the king, rather than talk French, ſent 
or an interpreter. 

Such were the occupations of Charles XII. at 
Bender, where he waited till a Turkiſh army 
' ſhould come to his aſliſtance. His envoy preſented 

memorials in his name to the grand vizier; and 


Poniatowsky ſupported them with all his intereſt. 
This gentleman's addreſs ſucceeded in every thing; 
he was always dreſſed in the Turkiſh faſhion, and 


he had free acceſs to every place. The grand 
ſeignior preſented him with a purſe of a thouſand 
ducats, and the grand vizier ſaid to him, „I will 
take your king in one hand, and a ſword in the 


other; I will lead him to Moſcow at the head of 


two hundred thouſand men.” The name of this 
grand vizier was Chourlouli Ali Baſha ; he was the 
ton of a peaſant of the village of Chourlou. Such 
an extraction is not reckoned a diſgrace among 
the Turks, who have no ranks of nobility, nei- 
ther that which is annexed to certain employ- 
ments, nor that which conſiſts in titles. With 
them the dignity and importance of a man's cha- 
racer depends entirely upon his perſonal ſervices. 
This is a cuſtom which prevails* in moſt of the 
eaſtern countries; a cuſtom extremely natural, 
and which might be productive of the moſt bene- 
ficial effects, if poſts of honour were conferred on 
none but men of merit; but the viziers for the 
moſt part are no better than the creatures of a 
black eunuch, or a favourite female ſlave. 

The firſt miniſter ſoon changed his mind. The 
king could do nothing but negociate, and the 
czar could give money, which he diſtributed with 


2 great 
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great profuſion ; and he even employed the mo- 
ney of Charles XII. on this occaſion. The mili- 
tary-cheſt which he took at Pultowa furniſhed 
him with new arms againſt the vanquiſhed king; 
and it was no longer the queſtion at court, whe- 
ther war ſhould be made upon the Ruſſians? The 


intereſt of the czar was all-powerful at the Porte, 
which granted ſuch honours to his envoy as the 


Muſcovite miniſters had never before enjoyed at 


Conſtantinople, They allowed him to have a ſe- 
raglio, that 1s, a palace in the quarter of the 
Franks, who converſe with the foreign miniſters, 
The czar thought he might even demand that 
general Mazeppa ſhould be put into his hands, 

as Charles XII. had cauſed the unhappy Patkul 
to be delivered up to him. Chourlouli Ali Baſha 
could refuſe nothing to a prince who backed his 
demands with millions. Thus that fame grand 
vizier, who had formerly promiſed in the moſt 
ſolemn manner to lead the king of Sweden into 
Muſcovy with two hundred thouſand men, had 
the aſſurance to make him a propoſal of conſent- 
ing to the ſacrifice of general Mazeppa. Charles 
was enraged at this demand. It is hard to ſay 
how far the vizier might have puſhed the affair, 
had not Mazefſpa, who was now ſeventy years of 
age, died exactly at this juncture. The king's . 
grief and indignation were greatly encreaſed, when 
he underſtood that Tolſtoy, now become the 
__ ezar's ambaſſador at the Porte, was ſerved in pub- 
lic by the Swedes that had been made flaves at 
Pultowa, and that the brave ſoldiers were daily 
- ſold in the market at Conſtantinople. Nay, the 


_ Rufſian ambaſſador made no ſcruple of declaring 


openly, that the Muſſulman troops at Bender 
were 
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were placed there rather with a view to fecure 
the king's perſon, than to do him any ho- 
nour. - | 264 
Charles, abandoned by the grand vizier, and 
vanquiſhed by the czar's money in Turky, as he 
had been by his arms in the Ukraine, ſaw. himſelf 
deceived and deſpiſed by the Porte, and almoſt a 
priſoner among the Tartars. His attendants be- 
gan to deſpair, Himſelf alone remained firm, and 
never appeared in the leaſt dejected. Convinced 
that the ſultan was ignorant of the intrigues of 
Chourlouli Ali, his grand vizier, he reſolved to 
acquaint him with them; and Poniatowiky under- 
took the execution of this hazardous enterprize. 
The grand ſeignior goes every Friday to the 
moſque, ſurrounded by his ſolaks, a kind of 
guards, whoſe turbans are adorned with ſuch high 
feathers as to conceal the ſultan from the view of 
the people. When any one has a petition to pre- 
ſent to the grand ſeignior, he endeavours to mingle 
with the guards, and holds the petition aloft. 
Sometimes the ſultan condeſcends to receive it 
himſelf; but for the moſt part he orders an aga 


to take charge of it, and upon his return from 


the moſque cauſes the petition to be laid before 
him. There is no fear of any one's daring to im- 


portune him with uſeleſs memorials and trifling 
' 1, petitions, inaſmuch as they write leſs at Conftan- 
tinople in a whole year than they do at Paris in 


one day. There is ſtill leſs danger of any memo- 
rials being preſented againſt the miniſters, to whom 
he. commonly remits them unread. Poniatowſky 
had no other way of conveying the king of Swe- 
den's complaint to the grand ſeignior; He drew 
up a heavy charge againſt the grand vizier. Mr. 
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de Feriol, who was then the French ambaſſador, 
and who gave me an- account of the whole affair, 
got the memorial tranſlated into the Turkiſh 
tongue. A Greek was hired to preſent it: this 
Greek mingling with the guards of the grand 
ſeignior, held the paper fo high for ſo long a 
time, and made ſuch a noiſe, that the ſul- 
tan obſerved him and took the memorial, him- 
felt. 

This method of preſenting memorials to the 
ſultan againſt his viziers was frequently employed, 
A Swede, called Leloing, gave in another petition 
a few days aſter, Thus in the Turkiſh empire 
Charles XII. was reduced to the neceſſity of 
uſing the fame expedients with an nn ſub. 
je.. 
Some days after this, the ſultan ſent the king 
of Sweden, as the only anſwer to his complaints, 
five and twenty Arabian horſes, one of which, 
that had carried his highneſs, was covered with a 
ſaddle and houſing enriched with precious ſtones, 
with ſtirrups of maſſy gold. This preſent was ac- 
companied with an obliging letter, but conceived 
in general terms, and ſuch as gave reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect that the miniſter had done nothing without 
the ſultan's conſent. Chourlouli too, who was a 
perfect maſter of the art of diſſimulation, ſent the 
king five very curious horſes. But Charles, with 
a lofty air, ſaid to the perſon that brought them; 
4 Go back to your maſter, and tell him that J 
don't receive preſents from my enemies.” 
Poniatowsky having already ventured to pre- 
ſent a petition againſt the grand viſier, he next 
formed the bold deſign of depoſing him. Under- 
ſtanding that the vizier was diſagreeable to the 
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ſultaneſs mother, and that he was hated by Kiſlar 
Aga, the chief of the black eunuchs, and by the 
aga of the janiſſaries, he prompted them all three 
to ſpeak againſt him. It was ſomething very ſur- 
priſing to ſee a Chriſtian, a Pole, an dase 
ſioned agent of the king of Sweden, who had 
taken refuge among the Turks, caballing almoſt 
openly at the Porte againſt a viceroy of the Otto- 
man empire, who, at the ſame time, was both an 
able miniſter and a favourite of his maſter. Po- 
niatowsky could never have ſucceeded, and the 
bare attempt would have coſt him his life, had 
not a power ſuperior to all thoſe that operated in 
his favour given a finiſhing ſtroke to the fortune 
of the grand vizier Chourlouli. 

The ſultan had a young favourite, who after 
wards governed the Ottoman empire, and was kil- 
led in Hungary in 1716, at the battle of Peter- 
waradin, which prince Eugene of Savoy gained 
over the Turks. His name was Coumourgi Ali— 
Baſha: his birth was much the ame with that of 
Chourlouli; being the ſon of a coal-heaver, as 
Coumourgi imports, Coumour in the "Turkiſh 
tongue fignifying coal. The emperor Achmet II. 
uncle of Achmet III. having met Coumourgi, 
while yet an infant, in a little wood near Adria- 
nople, was ſtruck with his extraordinary beauty, 
and cauſed him to be conducted to the ſeraglio. 
Muſtapha, the eldeſt ſon and ſuccefior of Mahomet, 
was very fond of him; and Achmet III, made 
him his favourite, He had then no other place 
but that of ſelictar-aga, or ſword-bearer to the 
crown. His extreme youth did not allow him to 
make any open pretenſions to the poſt of grand 
vizier; and yet he had the ambition to aſpire to 
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nate prince in your dominions,” He ſent his ma. 
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it. The Swediſh faction could never draw over 


this favourite to their ſide, He had never been 


a friend to Charles, or to any other Chriſtian 
princk, or to any of their miniſters ; but on this 
occaſion he ſerved king Charles XII. without in- 
tending to do ſo. He joined with the ſultaneſs 
Valide and the great officers of the Porte, to 
haſten the ruin of Chourlouli, who was equally 
hated by them all. This old miniſter, who had 
ſerved his maſter for a long time, and with great 
fidelity, fell a victim to the caprice of a boy, and 
the intrigues of a foreigner, He was ſtripped of 
his dignity and riches, His wife, who was the 
danghter of the late ſultan Muſtapha, was taken 
from him; and himſelf was baniſhed to Caffa, 
formerly called Theodoſia, in Crim Tartary. 
'The bull, that is to ſay, the ſeal. of the empire, 


was given to Numan Couprougli, grandſon to 


the great Couprovgli, who took Candia. This 
new vizier was, what ill-formed Chriſtians can 
hardly believe it poſſible for a Turk to be, a man 
of incorruptible virtue, a ſcrupulous obſerver of 
the law, and one who frequently oppoſed the 


rigid rules of juſtice to the wayward will of the 


ſultan. He could not endure to hear of a war 
againſt Muſcovy, which he conſidered as alike un- 


juſt and unneceſſary; but the ſame attachment 


to his law, that prevented his making war upon 
the czar, contrary to the faith of treaties, made 
Him obſerve the rights of hoſpitality towards the 
King of Sweden. The law forbids you, would 
he ſay to his maſter, to attack the czar, who has 
done you no injury; but it commands you to 
fuccour the king of Sweden, who is an unfortu- 
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jeſty eight hundred purſes, (every purſe contain- 
ing five hundred crowns,) and adviſed him to re- 
turn peaceably to his own dominions, either 
through the territories of the emperor of Ger- 
many, or in ſome of the French veſſels which 
then lay in the harbour of Conſtantinople, and 
which Mr. de Feriol, the French ambaſſador at, 
the Porte, offered to Charles to conduct him to 
Marſeilles. Count Poniatowſky carried on his 
negociations with greater activity than ever, and 
acquired ſuch a ſuperiority with an incorruptible 
vizier, as the gold of the Muſcovites was unable 
to counterbalance. The Ruſſian faction thought 
it would be their wiſeſt courſe to poiſon ſuch a 
dangerous negociator. They gained one of his 
domeſtics, who was to give him the poiſon in a 
diſh of coffee; but the crime was diſcovered before 
it was carried into execution. The poiſon was 
found in the hands of the domeſtick, contained 
in a ſmall vial, which was carried to the grand 
ſeignior. The poiſoner was tried in a full divan, and 
condemned to the gallies; the juſtice of the Turks 
never infliding death for thoſe crimes that have 
not been perpetrated. 

Charles, who could not de perſuaded but 
that, ſooner or later, he ſhould be able to engage 
the Turkiſh empire in a war againſt Muſcovy, re- 
jected every propoſal that was made for his 
peaceable return home. He was continually re- 
preſenting to the Turks the formidable power of 
that ſame czar, whom he had fo long deſpiſed. 
His emiſſaries were perpetually inſinuating that 
Peter Alexiowitz wanted to make himſelf maſter 
of the navigation of the Black Sea; and that after 
having ſubdued the Coſſacks, he would. carry his 
arms into Crim Tartary. Sometimes theſe re- 
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preſentations arouſed the Porte, at others the 
Ruſſian miniſters deſtroyed all their effect. 

While Charles XII. made his fate depend upon 
the caprice of viziers, and while he was alter- 
nately receiving favours and affronts from a foreign 
power, preſenting petitions to the ſultan, and 
ſubſiſting upon his bounty in a deſert, all his 
enemies, awakened from their former lethargy, 
invaded his dominions. | 
The battle of Pultowa was the firſt ſignal to a 
revolution in Poland. Auguſtus returned to that 
country, proteſting againſt his abdication, and- 
the peace of Altranſtad, and publicly accuſing 
Charles XII. whom he no longer feared, of rob. 
bery and cruelty, He impriſoned Fingſten and 
Imhoff, his plenipotentiaries, who had ſigned his 
abdication, as if in fo doing they had exceeded 
their orders, and betrayed their maſter. His 
Saxon troops, which had heen the pretext of his 
dethronement, conducted him back to Warſaw, 
accompanied by moſt of the Poliſh palatines, who 
having formerly ſworn fidelity to him, had after- 
wards done the ſame to Staniſlaus, and were now 
come to do it again to Auguſtus. Siniawſki hun- 
ſelf rejoined bis party, and laying aſide the am- 
bitious hopes of raiſing himſelf to the royal dig- 
nity, was content to remain grand- general of the 
crown. Fleming, his firſt miniſter, who had 
been obliged to leave Saxony, for fear of being 
delivered up with Patkul, now contributed by his 
addreſs to bring back to his maſter's intereſt a 
great part of the Poliſh. deu 

The pope abſolved the people from the -oath 
of allegiance which they had taken to Staniſlaus. 
This vey of the holy father, ſeaſonably taken, 


and 
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and ſupported by the forces of Auguſtus, was of 
conſiderable weight. It ſtrengthened the credit 
of the court of Rome in Poland, the natives of 
which had no inclination at that time to diſpute 
with the ſovereign pontiffs their chimerical right 
of interfereing in the temporal concerns of princes. 
Every one was ready to ſubmit anew to the autho- 
rity of Auguſtus, and willingly received an ab- 
folution, which, however uſeleſs in itſelf, the 
nuncio took care to repreſent as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. 

The power of Charles and the grandeur of Swe- 
den, were now drawing towards their laſt period. 
Above ten crowned heads had long beheld with 
fear and envy the Swediſh power extending itſelf 
far beyond its natural bounds, on the other ſide 
of the Baltic ſea, from the Duna to the Elbe. The 
fall of Charles, and his abſence, revived the inte- 
Teſted views, and re-kindled the jealouſies of all 
theſe' princes, whith had for a long time been 
laid aſleep by treaties, and * their W to 
break them. | 

The czar, who was more powerful than all of 
them put together, improving his late victory, 
took Vibourg; and all Carelia, over-run Finland, 
laid fiege to Riga, and ſent a body of forces into 
Poland to aid Auguſtus in recovering his throne. 
The czar was, at that time what Chaules had 
been formerly, the arbiter of Poland and the 
North; but all his meaſures were directed to the 
promotion of his own intereſt: whereas Charles 
had never been prompted by any other motive 
than thoſe of revenge and glory, The Swediſh 
monarch had ſuccoured his allies and cruſhed his 
enemies, without reaping any fruit from his vic- 
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tories. The czar behaving more like a prince, 
and leſs like a hero, would not aſſiſt the king of 
Poland, but on condition that Livonia ſhould be 
ceded to him; and that that province, for which 
Auguſtus had. kindled the war, ſhould remain for 
ever in the poſſeſſion of the Muſcovites. 
The king of Denmark, forgetting the treaty of 
Travendal, as Auguſtus had that of Altran- 
ſtad, began to entertain thoughts of making him- 
ſelf maſter of the dutchies of Holſtein and Bre- 
men, to which he renewed his pretenſions. The 
king of Prutha had ancient claims upon Swediſh 
Pomerania, which he now reſolved to revive. The 
duke of Mecklenburg was vexed to ſce that the 
Swedes were {till in poſſeſſion of Wiſmar, the fineſt 
town in the dutchy. This prince was to marr 
a niece of the Ruſſian emperor; and the czar 
wanted only a pretext for eſtabliſhing himſelf in 
Germany, after the example of the Swedes. George, 
elector of Hanover, was likewiſe defirous of en- 


riching himſelf with Charles's ſpoils. The biſhop 


of Munſter too would have been willing enough 
to avail himſelf of ſome of his claims, had he been 
able to ſupport them. 

About twelve or thirteen thouſand Swedes de- 
ſended Pomerania, and the other countries which 
Charles poſſeſſed in Germany; and it was there 

that the war was moſt likely to begin. This ſtorm 
_ «larmed the emperor and his allies, It is a law 
of the empire, that whoever invades one of its pro- 
vinces ſhall be reputed an. enemy to the whole 
Germanic body. | 

But there was a ſtill greater difficulty. All 

theſe princes, except the czar, were then united 
againlk Levis XIV. whoſe power, for a Wan time, 
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had been as formidable to the empire as that of 
Charles. 

At the beginning of this century, Germany 
found itſelf hard preſſed from ſouth to north by 


the armies of France and Sweden. The French 
had paſſed the Danube, and the Swedes the Oder, 


and had their forces, victorious as they then were, 


been joined together, the empire had been utterly 
undone, But the ſame fatality that ruined Swe- 
den had likewiſe hambled France. Sweden, how - 
ever, had ſtill ſome reſources left; and Lewis XIV. 
Carried on the war with vigour, though without 


ſucceſs. Should Pomerania and the dutchy of 


Bremen become the theatre of the war, it was to 
be feared that the empire would ſuffer by ſuch an 


event; and that being weakened on that ſide, it 
would be leſs able to withſtand the arms of Lewis 


XIV. To prevent this danger, the emperor, the 
princes of the empire, Anne queen of England, and 
the ſtates-general of the United Provinces con- 


cluded at the Hague, about the end of the year 
1769, one of the moſt ſingular treaties that ever 


was ſigned. 
It was ſtipulated by theſe powers, that the war 


againſt the Swedes ſhould not be in Pomerania, 
nor in any of the German provinces ; and that the 


enemies of Charles XII. ſhould be at liberty to 


attack him any where elſe. Even the czar and 


the king of Poland acceded to this treaty, in 
which they cauſed to be inſerted an article. as 
extraordinary as the treaty itſelf, viz. that- the 
twelve thouſand Swedes who were in Pomerania 
ſhould not be allowed to leave it in order to de- 
fend their other provinces. 

To ſecure the execution of the treaty, "a to 
maiotain this 1 imaginary neutrality, it -was pro- 
poſed 
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| poſed to aſſemble an army, which ſhould encamp 
on the banks of the Oder. An unheard-of no- 
velty ſure, to levy an army in order to prevent 
a war! nay, the very - princes who were to pay 
the army, were moſt of them concerned to com- 
mence the war which they thus affected to pre- 
vent. The treaty imported that the army ſhould be 
compoſed of the troops of the emperor, of the 
king of Pruſſia, of the elector of Hanover, of 
the landgrave of FHeſſe, and of the biſhop of 
Munſter. 

The iſſue of this peel was ſuch as might na- 
turally have been expected: it was not carried 
into execution. The princes who were to have 
furniſhed their contingents for compleating the 
army, contributed nothing. There were not 
two regiments formed. Every body talked of a 
neutrality, but no body obſerved it; and the 
princes of the North, who had any quarrel 
with the king of Sweden, were left at full li- 
berty to diſpute with each other the ſpoils of that 
prince. 

During theſe tranſaQions, the czar having quar- 
tered his troops in Lithuania, and given orders 
for puſhing the ſiege of Riga, returned to Moſcow 
to ſhew his people a fight as new as any thing he 
had hitherto done in the kingdom. This was a 
triumph of nearly the ſame nature with that of 
the ancient Romans. He made his entry into 
Moſcow on the firſt of January, 1710, under 
feven triumphant arches, erected in the ſtreets, 
and adorned with every thing which the climate 
could furniſh, or which a flouriſhing commerce 

(rendered ſuch by his care) could import, 'The 

3 began vim a regiment of yes fol- 

lowed 
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towed by the pieces of artillery taken from the 
Swedes at Leſno and Pultowa, each of which was 
drawn by eight horſes, covered with ſcarlet hou- 
fings hanging down to the ground. Next came 
the ſtandards, kettle-drums, and colours won at 
theſe two battles, carried by the officers and ſol- 
diers who had taken them. All theſe ſpoils were 
followed by the fineſt troops of the czar. After 
they had filed off, there appeared in a chariot, 
made on purpoſe *, the litter of Charles XII. 


found in the field of battle at Pultowa, all ſhat- 


tered with two cannon ſhot. Behind the litter 
marched all the priſoners two and two, among 
whom was count Piper, firſt miniſter of Sweden, 
the famous mareſchal Renſchild, the count de 
Levenhaupt, the generals Slipenback, Stackelberg, 
and Hamilton, and all the 4ficers, who were at- 
terwards diſperſed through Great Ruſſta. Imme- 
diately after theſe appeared the czar himſelf, 
mounted on the ſame horſe which he rode at the 
battle of Pultowa : a little after him came the ge- 
nerals who had had a ſhare in the ſucceſs of the 
day. Next followed a regiment of guards; and 
the whole was cloſed by the waggons loaded with 
the Swediſh ammunition. 
This grand proceſſion was accompanied with the 
ringing of all the bells in Moſcow, with the ſound 


of drums, kettle-drums, trumpets, and an infi- 


nite number of muſical inſtruments, which played 


—— 


* Here Mr. Norberg, the confeſſor of Charles XII. fincs 
fault with the author, and affirms that the litter was car- 
ried by the ſoldiers. With regard to theſe circumſtances 


(which are of great importance to be ſure) we appeal to 
thoſe who ſaw them, . i 
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in concert, together with the vollies of two hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, amidſt the acclamations 
of five hundred thouſand men, who, at every 
ſtop the czar made in this triumphal entry, cried 
out, Long live the emperor our father.“ 

This dazzling exhibition augmented the peo- 
ple's veneration for his perſon, and perhaps made 
him appear greater in their eyes than all the ſolid 
advantages they. had derived from: his labours. 
Mean while he continued the blockade of Riga 
and the generals made themſelves maſters of the 
reſt of Livonia- and part of Finland, At the 
ſame time the king of Denmark came with his 
whole fleet to make a deſcent upon Sweden, 
where he landed ſeventeen thouſand men, and 
left them under the command of. the count de 
Reventlau. 

Sweden was; at that time, governed by a re- 
gency, compeſed of ſome ſenators, who were 
appointed by the king before he left Stockholm. 
'The body of the ſenate, imagining that the go- 
vernment of right belonged to them, became jea- 
lous of the regency; and the ſtate ſuffered by theſe 
diviſions. But, when after the battle of Pultowa, 
the firſt news was brought to Stockholm, that 
the king was at Bender, at the mercy of the 
Turks. and. Tartars, and that the Danes had in- 
vaded Schonen, and taken the. town of Helſim- 
burg, all their jealouſies immediately. vaniſhed, 
and they bent their whole attention. towards the 
preſervation of the kingdom. Sweden was now 
drained, in a great meaſure, of regular troops; 
for though Charles had always made his great ex- 
peditions at the head of ſmall armies, yet the in- 

numerable battles he had fought in the ſpace of 
nine 
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nine years, the neceſſity he was under of recruit- 
ing his forces with confinual fupplies, and main- 


taining his garriſons, and the ſtanding army he 


was conſtantly obliged to keep in Finland, Ingria, 
Livonia, Pomerania, Bremen, and Verden; all 
theſe particulars had coſt Sweden, during the 
courſe of the war, above two hundred and fifty 


thouſand men; ſo that there were not eight thou- 
ſand of the ancient troops remaining, which, to- 
gether with the new- raiſed militia, was the on! 


reſources Sweden had to truſt to for the defence 


of her territories. 
The nation is naturally warlike; and all ſubjects 
inſenſibly imbibe the ſpirit of their ſovereign. 


From one end of the country to the other nothing 


was talked of hut the prodigious atchievements of 
Charles and his generals, and of the old regiments 
that fought under them at Narva, Duna, Clifſau, 


Pultuſk, and Holloſin. Hence the very loweſt of. 
the Swedes were fired with a ſpirit of emulation 


and glory ; and this heroic impulſe was greatly 
augmented by their affection for their king, their 
pity for his misfortunes, and their implacable ha- 


tred to the Danes. In ſeveral other countries the 


peaſants are ſlaves, or treated as ſuch ; but here 
they compoſe a part of the ſtate, are conſidered 


as citizens, and, of conſequence, are capable of 


more exalted ſentiments; ſo that theſe new-raiſed: 
militia became, in a ſhort time, the beſt troops of 
the North. 

General Steinbock, by order of the regency, 
put himſelf at the head of eight thouſand of the 
ancient troops, and about twelve thouſand of 
theſe new militia, to go in purſuit of the Danes, 


who ravaged all the country about Rn. 
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and had already extorted contributions from ſome 
of the more inland proviuces. 

There was neither time nor oppor unity to 
give regimental cloaths to the new militia. Moft 
of theſe boors came in their flaxen frocks, having 
piſtols tied to their girdles with cords, Steinbeck, 
at the head of this ſtrange army, overtook the 
Danes about three leagues from Elſinburg on the 
tenth of March, 1710. He had deſigned to give 
bis troops a few days reſt, to raiſe intrenchments, 
and to allow his new ſoldiers a ſufficient time to 
habituate themſelves to the face of the enemy ; 
but all the peaſants called out for batile the very 
day on which they arrived, 

I have been aſſured by ſome of the officers who 
were preſent, that they ſaw almoſt every indivi- 
dual ſoldier foaming with rage and choler ; ſo 
great is the national hatred of the Swedes to the 
Danes. Steinbock availed himſelf of this ardour 
of fpirit, which, in the day of battle, is of as 
much conſequence as military diſcipline. He at- 
tacked the Danes; and there one might have ſeen 
a thing, to which, perhaps, the whole hiſtory of 
mankind cannot furniſh above two ſimilar exam- 
ples; the new-raiſed militia, in their firſt aſſault, 
equalled the intrepidity of veteran ſoldiers, Two 
regiments of theſe undiſciplined peaſants cut in 
pieces the regiment of the king of Denmark's 
guards, of which there remained only ten men 
alive, 

The Danes, being entirgly routed, retired under 
the cannon of Elſinburg. The paſſage from Swe- 
den to Zealand is ſo ſhort, that the king of Den- 

mark received the news of the defeat of his army 
in Sweden the ſame day on which it en; 
an 
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and fent his fleet to bring off the ſhattered remains 
of his ariny, The Danes quitted Sweden with 
precipitation five days after the battle; but un- 


able to carry off their horſes, and unwilling to 


leave them to the enemy, they killed them all in 
the ſuburbs in Elſinburg, and ſet fire to their 
proviſions, burning their corn and baggage, and 
leaving in Elſinburg four thouſand wounded, the 
greateſt part of whom died of the infection, oc- 
caſioned by ſo many dead horſes and for want of 


proviſion, of which even their countrymen de- 
prived them, in order to prevent the Swedes from 


enjoying any ſhare of it. 

Mean while, the peaſants of D#lecarlia having 
heard in the heart of their foreſts, that their king 
was a priſoner among the Turks, ſent a deputa- 
tion to the regency of Stockholm, and offered to 
go at their own expence, to the number of twenty 
thouſand men, to reſcue their maſter from the 
hands of his enemies. This propoſal, which was 


better calculated to expreſs their courage and loy- 


alty, than to produce any real advantage, was 
received with pleaſure, though it was not accept- 
ed; and the ſenators took care to acquaint the 
king with it, at the ſame time that they ſent him 
a circumſtantial account of the battle of Elſin- 
burg. 

Charles received this ele news in his 
camp near Bender, in July, 1710. And another 
event that happened ſoon after contributed ſtill 
more to ſtrengthen his hopes. 


The grand. vizier, Couprougli, who oppoſed. 


all his deſigns, was diſmiſſed from his office, after 
having filled it for two months, The little court 
af Charles XII. and thoſe who ſtill adhered to 
| him 
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him in Poland, gave out that Charles made and 
unmade the viziers, and governed the Turkiſh 
empire from his retreat at Bender. But 
he had no hand in the diſgrace of that fa- 
vourite. The rigid probity of the vizier was faid 
to have been the ſole cauſe of his fall. His pre- 
deceſſor had paid the Janiffaries not out of the 
Imperial treaſury, but with the money which he 
procured by extortion. Couprougli paid them 
out of the treaſury, Achmet reproached him with 


_ preferring the intereſts of the ſubjeR to that of the 


emperor ; © Your predeceffors, ſaid he, well knew 
how to find other means of paying my troops.” 
« If, replied the grand vizier, he had the art of 
enriching your highneſs by rapine, it is an art of 
which I am proud. to fay I am entirely Ig- 
norant.“ | 

The profound ſecrecy that prevails in the ſe- 


raglio, ſeldom allows fuch particulars to tranſpire 


to the publick ; but this fa was publiſhed along 
with Copprougli's diſgrace. The vizier's boldneſs 


did not coſt him his head, becauſe true virtue is 


ſometimes reſpected, even while it diſpleaſes. He 
was permitted to retire to the iſland of Negro- 
pont. Theſe particulars J learned from the let- 
ters. of Mr, Bru, my relation, firſt druggiſt to- 
the Ottoman Porte, and I have retold them in 
order to diſplay the true ſpirit of that govern- 
ment. 

After this the grand ſeignior recalled from 


Aleppo Baltagi Mehemet, baſha of Syria, who- 


had been grand vizier before Chourlouli, The 
baltagis of the ſeraglio ſo called from balta,. 
which ſignifies an axe, are ſlaves employed to cut 


| oö for the uſe of the princes of the Ottoman, 


blood, 
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| 
14804, and the ſultanas. This vizier had been { 
a baltagi in his youth, and had ever ſince re- if 


tained the name of that office, according to 
the cuſtom of the Turks, who are not aſhamed 


i 
to take the name of their firſt profeſſion, or of if 
that of their father, or even of the rag of their. Fi 
I I 9 
While Baltagi Mehemet was a valet in the ſe⸗ "i 
eagle, he was ſo happy as to perform ſome little 1 


ſervices to prince Achmet, who was then a pri- * 
ſoner of ſtate in the reign of his brother Muſta- 1 
pha. The princes of the Ottoman blood are al- 1 
lowed to keep for their pleaſure a few women, 1 
who are paſt the age of child- bearing, (and that "Mi 
age arrives very early in Turky) but till agree- bi 


Ii 
able enough to pleaſe. As ſoon as Achmet be- 1 
came ſultan, he gave one of theſe female ſlaves, [ol 
for whom he had had a great affeQion, in mar- 5 


riage to Baltagi Mehemet. This woman by ber 
intrigues made her huſband grand vizier; another 
Intrigue diſplaced him ; and a third made him 
grand vizier again. 

When Baltagi Mehemet received the bull of 
the empire, he found the party of the king of 
Sweden prevailing in the ſeraglio. The ſultaneſs 
Valide, Ali Coumourgi, the grand ſeignior's fa- 
vourite, the kiſlar aga, chief of the black eu- 
nuchs, and the aga of the janiſſaries were all for 
a war againſt the czar: the ſultan was fixed in 
the ſame reſolution ; and the firſt order he gave 
the grand vizier was to go and attack the Muſ- 
covites with two hundred thouſand men. Baltagi 
had never made a campaign; yet was he not an 
ideot; as the Swedes, who were diffatisfied with 
his conduct, affected to repreſent him. Upon re- 
8 . ceiving 
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ceiving from the grand ſeignior a ſabre, adorned 
with precious ſtones, he addreſſed him in the fol- 
lowing terms: Your highneſs knows, ſaid he, 
that J was brought up to handle an axe and 


cleave wood, not to wield a ſword and command 


your armies. Nevertheleſs, I will endeavour to ſerve 
you to the beſt of my power; but ſhould J fail of 
fucceſs, remember I have entreated you before- 


hand not to impute the blame to me.” The ſul- 


tan aſſured him he might depend upon his friend- 
hip; ; and the vizier prepared to carry his orders 
into execution. 

The firſt ſtep of the Ottoman Porte was to 
impriſon the Ruſſian ambaſſador in the caſtle of the 
Seven Towers. Tis the cuſtom of the Turks to 
begin by arreſting the miniſters of thoſe princes 
- againſt whom they declare war Strict obſervers 
of hoſpitality in every. thing elſe, in this they vio- 
late the moſt ſacred law of nations. This in- 
juſtice, however, they commit under the pretext 
of equity, believing themſelves, or, at leaſt, de- 
ſirous to make others believe, that they never 
. undertake any but juſt wars, becauſe they are 
conſecrated by the approbation of their mufti. 


Upon this principle they take up arms (as they 


imagine) to chaſtiſe the violators of treaties ; and 
think they have a right to puniſh the ambaſſadors 
of thoſe kings with whom they are at enmity, 
as being accomplices in the treachery of their 
maſters. 

Add to this the ridiculous contempt they affect 
to entertain for Chriſtian princes, and their am- 
baſſadors, the latter of whom they commonly 
conſider in no other light than as the confuls of 
merchants. 


'The 
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The han of Crim Tartary, whom we call the 
kam, received orders to hold himſelf in readineſs 
with forty thouſand Tartars. This prince is ſove- 


reign of Nagai, Budziack, part of Circaſſia, and 


all Crim Tartary, a province anciently known 
by the name of Taurica Cherſoneſus, into which 
the Greeks carried their arms and commerce, and 
founded powerful cities; and into which, in after 
times, the Genoeſe penetrated, when they were 
maſters of the trade of Europe. In this country 
are to be ſeen 'the ruins of ſome Greek cities, 
and ſome monuments of the Genoeſe, which 
ſtill ſubſiſt in the midſt of deſotation 121 bar- 
barity. 

The kam is called emperor by his own ſubjects; 
but with this grand title, he is, nevertheleſs, the 
ſlave of the Porte. The Ottoman blood, from 
which the kams are ſprung, and the right they 
pretend to have to the empire of the Turks, upon 
the failure of the grand ſeignior's race, render 
their family reſpectable, and their perſons formi- 
dable even to the ſultan himſelf, *Tis for this 
reaſon that the grand ſeignior dares not venture to 
deſtroy the race of the kams of Tartary ; though 
indeed he ſeldom allows any of theſe princes to 
live to a great age. Their conduct is cloſely in- 
ſpeed by the neighbouring baſha's : their domi- 
nions are ſurrounded with janiſſaries; their incli- 
nations thwarted by the grand viziers; and their 
deſigus always ſuſpected. If the Tartars complain 
of the kam, the Porte depoſes him under that 
pretext. If he is too popular, it is ſtill a higher 
erime, for which he ſuffers a more ſevere puniſh- 
ment. Thus almoſt all of them are driven from 
ſovereign power into exile, and end their days at 
| Rhodes, 
6 
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Rhodes, which is commonly their ; priſe .and 
their grave. _ 

The Tartars, their ſubjects, are the moſt 
thieviſh people on earth, and, what is hardly to 
be credited, are, at the ſame time, the moſt hoſ. 
pitable. They will go fifty leagues from home to 
attack a caravan, or pillage a town; and yet when 

any ſtranger happens to travel through their coun- 
try, he is not only received, lodged, and main- 
tained every where, but through whatever place 
he paſſes, the inhabitants diſpute with each other 
the honour of having him for their gueſt; and 
the maſter of the houſe, his wife, and daughters, 
are ambitious to ſerve him. This inviolable re- 
gard to hoſpitality they have derived from their 
anceſtors the Scythians; and they ſtill preſerve it, 
becauſe the ſmall number of ſtrangers that travel 
among them, and the low price of all forts of 
proviſions, render the practice of ſuch a virtue 
no ways burthenſome. 

When the Tartars go to war, in conjunction 
with the Ottoman army, they are maintained by 
the grand ſeignior, but the booty they get is their 
only pay; and hence it is that they are much fitter 

for plundering than fighting. 

The kam, won over to the king of Sweden's 
intereſt by preſents and promiſes, at firſt obtain— 
ed leave to appoint the general rendezvous of the 
troops at Bender, and even under the eye of 
Charles XII. in order the more effectually to con- 
vince that monarch, that the war was undertaken 
ſolely for his ſake. 

Tpbe new vizier, Baltagi Mehemet, who did not 

lie under the ſame engagements, would not flat-. 
ter a foreign prince ſo highly, He changed the 

5 orqcder 
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order; and Adrianople was the place fixed for the 
rendezvous of this great army. Tis always in 


the vaſt and fertile plains of Adrianople that the 


Turks aſſemble their armies, when they are going 
to make war upon the Chriſtians : there the 
troops that arrive from Aſia and Africa repoſe 
and refreſh themſelves for a few weeks ; but the 
grand vizier, in order to anticipate the prepara- 
tions of the czar, allowed the army but three 
days reſt, and then marched to the Danube, from 
whence he advanced into Beſſarabia. 

The "Turkiſh troops now-a-days are not near 
fo formidable as they were in ancient times, when 
they conquered ſo many kingdoms in Aſia, Africa, 


and Europe; when, by their great ſtrength of 


body, their valour, and numbers, they triumphed 
over enemies leſs robuſt and worſe diſciplined than 
themſelves. But now that the Chriſtians are more 
expert in the art of war, they ſeldom fail to beat 
the Turks in a pitched battle, and even with un- 
equal numbers. If the Ottoman empire hath 
made ſome conqueſts in latter times, it hath 
only been over the republic of Venice, eſteemed 
more wiſe than warlike, defended by ſtrangers, 
and little ſuccoured by the Chriſtian princes, 
who are. perpetually at variance among them- 
ſelves. 

'The janiffaries and ſpahis always attack in a 
confuſed and diſorderly manner: they are inca- 
pable of obeying the commands of their general, 
or of recovering their ranks. Their cavalry, 


which, conſidering the goodneſs and fleetneſs of 


their horſes, ought to be excellent, is unable to 
ſuſtain the ſhock of the German cavalry. Their 
infantry cannot, even to this day, make uſe of 

N fixed 
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fixed bayonets to any purpoſe. Add to this that 

the Turks have not had an able general ſince the 

time of Couprougli, who conquered the ifle of 

Candia A ſlave brought up in the indolence and 

filence of a ſeraglio, made a vizier by intereſt, 

and a general againſt his will, led a raw army, 

without diſcipline or experience, againſt Ruſhan 

troops, hardened by twelve campaigns, and proud 

of having conquered the Swedes. 

The czar, in all appearance, muſt have van- 

quiſhed Baltagi Mehemet; but was guilty of the 

ſame fault, with regard to the Turks, which the 

king of Sweden had committed with regard to 

him : he deſpiſed his enemy too much. Upon 

the firſt news of the Turkiſh preparations, he left 

Moſcow, and, having given orders for turning 

the ſiege of Riga into a blockade, aſſembled a 

body of eighty thouſand men on the frontiers of 

E Poland“. With this army he took the road 
B through 


— ll 


* The chaplain Norberg alledges, that the czar com- 
pelled every. fourth man in his dominions, able to bear 
arms, to follow him to the field. Had that been the caſe, 
his army would have amounted, at leaſt, to two millions 
of men. 
| + Our author ſeems to have forgot himſelf on this occa- 
{1 fion, In civilized and populous countries, one fifth of the 
inhabitants is computed a3 the proportion of men able to 

carry arms. M. de Voltaire ſays, the number of people 
in Muſcovy does not exceed fourteen or fifteen millions. 
The fifth part of fifteen amounts to three; every fourth 
man, therefore, if choſe fit for war, would bring the 
number to ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand. But great 
part of the czar's ſubjects conſiſted of people who never 

| ſerved in war; ſuch as the Laplanders, the Samoiedes, 
and the clergy : ſo that we mult underſtand Norberg-.as 
meaning 
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through Moldavia and Walachia, formerly the 
sountry of the Dacee, but now inhabited by 


Greek Chriſtians, who are tributaries to the on | 


ſeigmor. 

Moldavia was, at that time, governed by beine 
Cantemir, a. Grecian by birth, and who united 
in his perſon the talents of the ancient Greeks, 
the knowledge of letters and of arms. He was 
ſuppoſed to have ſprung from the famous Timur, 
known by the name of Tamerlane. This extrac- 
tion appeared more honourable than a Greek ori- 
gin; and the reality of the deſcent is proved by 
the name of the conqueror. Timur, it is ſaid, 
Teſembles Temir: the title of Can, which Timur 
poſſeſſed before he conquered Aſia, is included in 
the word Cantemir: therefore prince Cantemir is 


deſcended from Tamerlane. Such are the foun- 


dations of moſt genealogies ! 
From whatever family Cantemir was ſprung, 
* owed all his fortune to the Ottoman Porte. 


Hardly had he received the inveſtiture of his prin- 


cipality, when he betrayed his benefactor the 
Turkiſh emperor to the czar, from whom he ex- 
pected greater advantages. He fondly imagined 
that the conqueror of Charles XII. would eaſily 
triumph over a vizier of ſo little reputation, who 
had never made a campaign, and who had choſen 
for his Kiaia, or lieutenant, the ſuperintendant 
of the cuſtoms in Turky. He made no queſtion 
but all his ſubjects would readily follow his ſtan-— 
dard, as the Greek patriarchs encouraged him in 


meaning no more than that Peter enliſted every fourth 
man of the peaſants actually found in the cen pro- 


perly called Muſcovy. | 
| N 2 his 
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his revolt. The czar, therefore, having made a 
ſecret treaty with this prince, and received him 
into his army, advanced farther into the country ; 
and in June 1711, arrived on the northern banks 
of the river Hieraſus, now Pruth, near Jazy, the 
capital of Moldavia, 

As ſoon as the grand vizier heard that Peter 
Alexiowitz was advancing on that fide, he imme- - 
diately decamped, and following the courſe of the 
Danube, reſolved to croſs the river on a bridge of 
boats, near a town called Saccia, at the ſame place 
where Darius formerly built the bridge that long 
went by his name. The Turkiſh army proceeded 
with ſo much expedition, that it ſoon came in 
fight of the Muſcovites, the river Pruth being be- 
tween them. 

The czar, ſure of the prince of Moldavia, never 
dreamed that the Moldavians would fail him, 
But it frequently happens that the intereſt of the 
prince and that of the ſubjeQs are extremely dif- 
ferent. 'The Moldavians liked the 'Turkiſh go- 
vernment, which is never fatal to any but the 
grandees, and affects a great lenity and mildneſs 
to its tributary ſtates, They dreaded the Chriſ- 
tians, and eſpecially the Muſcovites, who had al- 
ways treated them with inhumanity. They car- 
ried all their proviſions to the Ottoman army. 

The undertakers who had engaged to furniſh 
the Ruſſians with proviſions, performed that con- 
tract with the grand vizier which they had made 
with the czar. The Walachians, who border upon 
the Moldavians, diſcovered the ſame attachment 
to the Turks; ſo much had the remembrance 
of the Ruſhan cruelty alienated all their affec- 
tions, | 
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haps he had too raſhly entertained, ſaw his army 
on a ſudden deſtitute of forage and proviſions. 
The ſoldiers deſerted in troops; and the army 
was ſoon reduced to leſs than thirty. thouſand 
men, ready to periſh with hunger, The czar ex- 
perienced the ſame misfortunes upon the banks 
of the Pruth, in having delivered himſelf up to 
Cantemir, that Charles XII. had done at Pultowa, 
in relying upon Mazeppa. The Turks mean while 
paſſed the river, hemmed in the Ruſſians, and 
formed an entrenched camp before them. It is 
ſomewhat ſurprifing that the czar did not diſpute 


the paſſage of the river, or, at leaſt, repair this 


error by attacking the Turks immediately after 
the paſſage, inſtead of giving them time to deſtroy 
his army by-hunger and fatigue. It would ſeem, 
indeed, that Peter did every thing in this cam- 
paign to haſten his own ruin. He found himſelf 
without proviſion ; the river Pruth behind him; 
an hundred and fifty thouſand Turks before him ; 
while forty thouſand Tartars were continually 
harraſſing his army on the right and left. In this 
extremity, he made no ſcruple of acknowledging 
in public, that he was at leaſt reduced to as bad a 
condition as his brother Charles had been at Pul- 

. towa. g 
Count Poniatowſky, an indefatigable agent of 
the king of Sweden, was in the grand vizier's ar- 
my, together with ſome Poles and Swedes, all of 
whom conſidered the ruin of the czar as inevit- 

able. | 
As ſoon as Poniatowſky ſaw that the armies 
mult infallibly come to an engagement, he ſent 
an expreſs to the king of Sweden, who immedi- 
+ N 3 YE ately 
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The czar thus baulked of his hopes, which per- 
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| ately ſet out from Bender, accompanied with forty 


officers, anticipating the mighty pleaſure he ſhould 


baue in fighting the emperor of Muſcovy. After 


many loſſes, and ſeveral marches in which he ſuf- 
fered ſeverely, the czar was driven back to the 
Pruth, without any other defence than a chevaux 
de frize, and a few waggons. A part of the ja- 


niſſaries and ſpahis attacked his army in this diſ- 
advantageous ſituation ; but their attack was diſ- 


orderly, and the Ruffians defended themſelves 


with a firmneſs and reſolution, which nothing but 
deſpair and the preſence of their prunes could 1 in- 


ſpire. 
The Turks were twice repulſed. Next day Mr. 


Poniatowsky adviſed the grand vizier to ſtarve the 


Ruſſian army, which being in want of every thing, 
would, together with its emperor, be obliged in 
a day's time to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

The czar, ſince that time, hath' more than once 


ga acknowledged, that, in the whole courſe of his 


life, he never felt any thing ſo exquiſitely tor- 
menting as the perturbation of mind in which he 


paſſed that night. He revolved. in his thoughts 
all that he had been doing for ſo many years, to 
. Promote the glory and happineſs of his country. 


He refleQed that ſo many grand undertakings, 
which had always been interrupted by wars, were 
now, perhaps, going to periſh with him, before 
they were fully accompliſhed. And he plainly per- 
ceived, that he muſt cither be deſtroyed by fa- 
mine, or attack about an hundred and eighty 
thouſand men with feeble and diſpirited troops, 
diminiſhed one half in their number, the cavalry 
almoſt entirely diſmounted, and the infantry ex- 
hauſted with hunger and fatigue. 
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He ſent for general Czeremetof in the evening, 
and, without the leaſt heſitation, or even ſo much 
as asking any one's advice, ordered him to have 

every thing in readineſs next morning for attack- 
ing the Turks with fixed bayonets. 

He likewiſe gave expreſs orders that all the 
baggage ſhould be burnt, and that no officer 
ſhould keep above one waggon; that ſo, in caſe 
of a defeat, the enemy might not obtain the booty 
they expected. 

Having ſettled every thing with the general re- 
hating to the battle, he retired to his tent, op— 
preſſed with grief, and racked wtth convulſions, 
a diſeaſe which often attacked him, and always 
recurred with redoubled violence, when he was 
under any perturbation of mind. He gave pe- 
remptory orders that no one ſhould preſume, un- 


der any pretext whatſoever, to enter his tent in 


the night; not chufing to receive any remon- 
ſtrances againſt a reſolution, which, however deſ- 
perate, was abſolutely neceſſary, and {till leſs that 
any one ſhould be a witneſs of the melancholy 
condition in which he was. 4g 

Mean while the greateſt part of the baggage 
was burnt, according to his orders. All the ar- 


my followed the example, though with much re- 


luctance; and ſeveral buried their moſt valuable 


effects in the earth. The general officers were 
already giving orders for the march, and endea- 
vouring to inſpire the army with that courage 


which themſelves did not poſſeſs. The ſoldiers, 
_ exhauſted with kunger and fatigue, advanced 
without ſpirit and without hope. The women, 
with which the army was but too much crouded, 
ſet up the moſt lamentable ſhrieks and cries, 

. which 
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which contributed ſtill more to enervate the men; 
and next morning every one expected death or 
flavery, as the only alternative. This picture is 
by no means exaggerated: it is exactly agreeable 
to the accounts that were Si by ſome officers 
who ſerved in the army. 

There was, at that time, in the Rücken camp, 
a woman as extraordinary, perhaps, as the czar 
himſelf. As yet ſhe was known only by the 
name of Catharine. Her mother was a poor 
country. woman, called Erb-Magden, of the vil- 
lage of Ringen in Eſtonia, a province where the 
people held by villenage, and which was then ſub- 
ject to the Swedes. She never knew her father; but 
was baptized by the name of Martha. The vicar of 
the pariſh, out of pure charity, brought her up 
to the age of fourteen; after which ſhe went 
to ſervice at Marienburg, and hired herſelf to 
a Lutheran miniſter of that country, called 
_ Gluk. 
In 1702, being then eighteen years of age, ſhe 
married a Swediſh dragoon. The day immediately 
fucceeding her marriage, a party of the Swediſh 
troops having been defeated by the Muſcovites, 
the dragoon, who was in the action, diſappeared, 


and was never heard of more; but whether or 


not he was taken priſoner, his wife could never 
learn, nor indeed from that time could ſhe ever 
- procure the leaſt intelligence about him. 

A few days after, being made a priſoner her- 
ſelf by general Baur, ſhe entered into his ſervice, 
and afterwards into that of mareſchal Czeremetof, 

by whom ſhe was given to Menzikoff, a man 
who experienced the greateſt viciſſitudes of for- 
tune, having from a paſtry- cook 's boy been 
: raiſed 
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raiſed to the rank of a general and a prince, and 
at laſt ſtripped. of every thing and baniſhed into 
Siberia, where he ended his days in miſery and 
deſpair. 

The firſt time the emperor ſaw her was one 
evening as he was at ſupper with prince Men- 
zikoff, when he inſtantly fell in love with her. 
He married her privately in 1707 : not ſeduced 
into this ſtep by the artifices of the woman, but 
becauſe he found her poſſeſſed of a ſtrength and 
firmneſs of mind capable of ſeconding his ſchemes, 


and even of continuing them after his death. He 


had long before divorced his firſt wife Ottokeſa, 


the daughter of a boyard, who was accuſed of 


oppofing the alterations which he was introducing 
into his dominions. This crime, in the eyes of 
the czar, was the moſt heinous of all others, He 
would have no body in his family whoſe thoughts 


did not exactly correſpond with bis. He imagined 
he could diſcern in this foreign ſlave the qualities 
of a ſovereign, though ſhe had none of the vir- 


tues of her ſex, For her ſake he diſdained and 


broke through the prejudices that would have 


fettered a man of an ordinary capacity. He 


cauſed her to be crowned empreſs. The ſame ta- 


| lents which made her the wife of Peter Alexiowitz, 
procured her the empire after the death of her 
| huſband; and Europe hath beheld with ſurprize 


a woman who could neither read * nor write, 
com- 


** 
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ue Sibur de la Matraye HEY that ſhe had a good 
education, and could both read and write with great facility. 
The contrary of this, however, is known to all the 
world, The peaſants of Livonia are never allowed to 
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compenſating the want of education, and the 
weakneſs of her ſex, by her invincible courage 
and reſolution, and filling with glory the throne 
of a legiſlator. 

When ſhe married the czar, ſhe renounced the 
Lutheran religion, in which ſhe had been born; 
and embraced that of Muſcovy. She was re- 
baptized, according to the rules of the Ruſſian 
church, and inſtead of Martha, ſhe took the name 
of Catha:tine, by which ſhe was ever after known. 
This woman, being at the camp at Pruth, held 
a council with the general officers and the 
vice-chancellor,. Schaffirof, while the czar was in 
his tent. 

The reſult of their deliberations was, that they 
mult neceſſarily ſue *for a peace to the Turks, 

and endeavour to perſuade the czar to agree to 
| ſuch a meaſure. The vice-chancellor wrote a 
letter to the grand vizier in his © maſter's name: 
This letter the czarina carried to the emperor's 
tent, notwithitanding his prohibition z and having 
with tears and intreaties prevailed upon him to 
fign it, ſhe forthwith collected all her jewels, 
money, and. moſt valuable effects, together with 
what money ſhe could borrow from the general 
officers, and having by theſe means made up a 
conſiderable preſent, ſhe ſent it, with the czar's 
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learn either to read or write, owing to an ancient pri- 
vilege, which is termed the benefit of clergy, formerly 
eſtabliſhed among the barbarians who were converted to 
Chriſtianity, and Mill ſubſiſting in this country, The 
memoirs from which we have extracted this anecdote, 
farther add, that the princeſs Elizabeth, afterwards em- 


_ preſs, always bgned for her others. from the time ne 
4 write. | | 
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letter, to Oſman Aga, lieutenant to the grand 
vizier. Mehemet Baltagi replied with the lofty 
air of a vizier and a conqueror, „Let the czar 
ſend me his prime miniſter, and I ſhall then con- 


fider what is to be done.” The vice-chancellor, 


Schaffirof, immediately repaired to the Turkiſh 
camp, with ſome preſents which he publicly of- 
fered to the grand vizier, ſufficient to ſhew him 
that they ſtood in need of his clemency, but too 
inconſiderable to corrupt his integrity. | 
The vizier at firſt demanded, that the czar; with 
his whole army, ſhould ſurrender at diſcretion, 
The vice-chancellor replied, that his maſter was 
going to attack him in a quarter of an hour, and 


that the Ruſſians would periſh to a man, rather 


than ſubmit to ſuch diſhonourable conditions. 
Schaffirof's application was ſtrongly ſeconded by 
the remonſtrances of Oſman. 

Mehemet Baltagi was no warrior: he few that 
the janiſſaries had been repulſed the day before; 
ſo that Oſman eaſily prevailed upon him not to 
riſk ſuch certain advantages upon the fate of a 
battle. He accordingly granted a fuſpenſion of 


arms for ſix. hours, in which time the terms of 


the treaty might be fully ſettled. 

During the parley, there happened- a trifling 
dead which plainly ſhews that the Turks 
often keep their word with a- more ſcrupulous 
exactneſs than we imagine. Two Italian gen- 
tlemen, relations of M. Brillo, lieutenant-colonel 
of a regiment of grenadiers in the czar's ſervice; 
having gone to ſome diſtance in «queſt of forage, 
were taken prifoners by ſome Tartars, who 


brought them to the camp, and offered to ſell . 
them to an officer of the janiflaries, The Turk 
| en 
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3 at their preſumption, in having thus vi- 
olated the truce, arreſted the Tartars, and carried 
them himſelf before the grand vizier, together 
with the two priſoners. 

The vizier ſent back the two gentlemen to the 
czar's camp, and ordered the Tartars, who had 
been chiefly concerned in carrying them off, to 
be beheaded. 

Mean while the Kam of Tartary oppoſed the 
concluſion of the treaty, which would deprive 
him of all hopes of plunder; and Poniatowſky 
ſeconded the Kam with the ſtrongeſt arguments. 
But Oſman carried his point againſt the impor- 
tunity of the Tartar, and the inſinuations of Po- 
niatowſky. 

The vizier thought, that by concluding an ad- 
vantageous peace, he ſhould ſufficiently conſult 
the honour and intereſt of his maſter. He inſiſted 
that the Ruſſians ſhould reftore Azoph, burn the 
gallies which lay in that harbour, demoliſh the 
important citadels built upon the Palus Maotis, 
and deliver all the cannon and ammunition of theſe 
fortreſſes into the hands of the grand ſeignior ; 
that the czar ſhould withdraw his troops from 
Poland, give no farther diſturbance to the few 
Coflacks that were under the protection of the 
Poles, nor to thoſe who were ſubje& to the Turks; 
and that for the future he ſhould pay the Tartars 
an annual ſubſidy of forty thouſand ſequins; an 
odious tribute long fince impoſed, but from which 
the czar had delivered his country. 

At laſt the treaty was going to be ſigned, with⸗ 
out ſo much as making mention of the king of 
Sweden. All that Poniatowſky could obtain of 
the vizier was to inſert an article, by which the 

Czar 
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czar bound himſelf not to incommode the king 

in his return. And what is very remarkable, 

it was ſtipulated in this article, that the czar and 

Charles ſhould make peace if they thought pro- 
per, and could agree upon the terms. 

On theſe conditions the czar was permitted to 

. xetire with his army, cannon, artillery, colours, 


and baggage. The Turks ſupplied him with 


proviſions, and he had plenty of every thing in 
his camp two hours after the ſigning of the treaty, 
which was begun, concluded, and ſigned the 
twenty-firſt of July 1711. 

Juſt as the czar, now extricated from this ter- 
Tible dilemma, was marching off with drums 
beating and. colours flying, the king of Sweden 
arrived impatient for the fight, and happy in the 
thoughts of having his enemy in his power. He 


had rid poſt above fifty leagues from Bender to 


Jazy. He arrived the very moment that the 
Ruſſians were beginning to retire in peace; but 
he could not penetrate to the Turkiſh camp, 
without paſſing the Pruth by a bridge, three 
leagues diſtant. Charles XII. who never did 
any thing like other men, ſwam acroſs the river, 
at the hazard of being drowned, and traverſed 
the Ruſſian camp at the riſk of being taken. 
At length he reached the Turkiſh army, and 


alighted at the tent of Poniatowſky, who in- 
formed me of all theſe particulars, both by letter 


and word of mouth. 'The count came to him 
with a ſorrowful countenance, and told him that 


he had loſt an opportunity, which perhaps he 
would never be able to recover. 


The king, enflamed with reſentment, flew 


ſtraight away to the tent of the grand yizier, 


and 
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and with a ſtern air, reproached him with the 
treaty he had made. 1 have a right, ſays the 
grand vizier, with a calm aſpect, either to make 
ce or war.” Þ* But, adds the king, have not 
vou the whole Ruſſian army in your power!“ 
« ur law commands us, replies the vizier with 
great gravity, to grant peace to our enemies, 
when they implore our mercy.” And does it 
command you, reſumes the king in a paſſion, 
to make a bad treaty, when you may impoſe 
what-laws you pleaſe ? had not you a fair oppor- 
unity, if you would have embraced it, of lead- 
ing the czar a priſoner to Conſtantinople?“ 
The Turk, driven to this extremity, replied 
very coldly, « And who would have governed 
his empire in his abſence ? It is not proper that 
all kings ſhould leave their dominions.” Charles 
made no other anſwer, than by a ſmile of in- 
dignation. He then threw himſelf down upon 
a ſopha, and eying the vizier with an air of 
contempt and reſentment, ſtretched out his leg, 
and entangling his ſpur in the Turk's robe, 
purpoſely tore it: after which, he roſe up, re- 
mounted his horſe, and with a ſorrowful heart 
returned to Bender, Poniatowſky continued 
ſome time longer with the grand vizier, to try 
if he could not prevail upon him by more gen- 
tle means, to extort greater conceſſions from the 
czar; but the hour of prayer being come, the 
Turk, without anſwering a ſingle word, went 
to waſh and attend divine ſervice. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


WIN order 16 make s pleaſing variety, 


the proprietors of this work propoſe 
to give ſometimes a volums of proſe, and 
ſometimes a volume of dramatic or po- 


etical pieces; but they will be diſtinctly 


marked on the title page, that the work, 
when finiſhed, may be bound up in two 
different ſets; one of which may pro- 


perly be called his proſe works, and the 
other his dramatic and poetical works; 


the laſt of which will include his plays, 


his Henriade, and all his other poetical 


pieces. 
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